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Editor's Preface 

A few years ago, the Editorial Board and the Executive Conimittee of the 
Educational Studies Association of Ireland reviewed the editorial policy for this 
journal. Two broad alternatives were considered. On the one hand, the 
number of articles might be curtailed, the journal might have a more strictly 
academic character and be aimed more directly at the international community 
of scholars in education. On the other hand, the journal might seek to include a 
wider range of perspectives from teachers, research students and others, whose 
enduring interests in a variety of educational concerns led them to reply to the 
Association's call for papers for the Annual Conference. The second 
alternative was considered to be the more worthy one but, in decidmg to 
combine a comprehensive and a representative local flavour with an 
international character in the contents, it was also agreed that the journal should 
be fit to take its place quite naturally on the periodical shelves of overseas 
libraries. Anyone who lifts this journal now from such a shelf will quickly see 
that there is a vibrant and wide-ranging discourse on mailers of educational 
quality in Ireland, but also that this discourse is not pigeonholed into a number 
of disparate academic research associations, as is the case in many larger 
countries. 

We are wont perhaps to complain about the shortcomings of the 
Republic's educational system, and when viewed in quantitative terms it is true 
that it fares badly by international standards. The severe cutbacks which our 
schools, colleges and universities in the Republic have had to endure during tlie 
eighties were enforced on levels of provision which were more skeletal to begin 
with than are those of the educational systems in Northern Ireland and Britain 
after the successive prunings of the Thatcher decade. When looked at from a 
qualitative viewpoint then, it is all the more remarkable what our educational 
institutions succeed in achieving. To u.se the crude idiom of economics — 
which makes astonisliing strides as the vernacular of civic affairs — if other 
sectors of the economy produced such a high quality of product and export as 
does the Irish educational system, the Republic would be among the most 
affluent of the world's nations, rather than being, as The Economist recently 
described her in a main feature: "Hie Poorest of the Rich," 

My predecessor in the editor's chair. Dr. McKeman of University College 
Dublin, more than once bemoaned the general reluctance of the Republic's 
Department of Education to participate in the affairs of the educational research 
community. The contrast with Nonhem Ireland is again illuminating. I share 
Dr. McKeman s concern and for my own part I am made uneasy by a nagging 
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vii 

question: Could U be true, as is being frequently alleged, that the cultural 
commitments and moral energies which were evident in tht era of O'Malley 
and O'Connor have now finally vanished, and that the Republic's Department of 
Education, apart from the Inspectorate, has acquiesced in the pecuniary culture 
of the Department of Finance? This is a prospect devoutly to be shunned if 
recent curricular initiative^ aie not to suffer death in infancy; if the quality of 
our education system is to be safeguarded, not to speak of being improved, in 
the decade ahead. It is rny earnest hope that the debate will be again more 
fully inclusive; that we will be welcoming contributions from Departmental 
quarters at ESAI conferences, and in the pages of this journal, during my own 
spell as editor. 

Finally, the pages of the 1991 Volume of Irish Educational Studies 
contain a great richness of insight, analysis and coinment on a wide range of 
issues of current concern and of enduring interest to teachers, school authorities 
and policy makers. I'm sure professional researchers will find much to interest 
them here as well, but I am glad to say that having read all of the contributions, 
I can vouch for the general absence of jargon and I am happy to recommend 
this anthology of coherent, intelligent articles to anyone who has a sincere 
interest in che welfare of pupils and students, in thie professional fulfilment of 
teachers and managers. May i welcc.ne in a particular way those younger 
contributors who are first-time authors with !nsh Educational Su4di*?s: namely, 
Geraldine Bourke, Ailbhe Mac Shamhrain, Joan Hanafin, R^amonn 6 
Donnchadha, Mary Anne Morgan, Valerie Jones, and Marie Morrissey. I .share 
with my fellow editors of the other journals of educational studies in Ireland a 
wish to provide a forum for the insight and p'^rspective which is often present in 
secluded abundance among those whose occupational live.; are given to the 
bettennent of education, and which merits every encouragement to thoughtful 
utterance. 



Pad\aig Hogan, 
Education Department, 
Maynooth College, 
Febmary» 1991. 
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PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 
TO THE ESAI ANNUAL CONFERENCE, 
THOMOND COLLEGE LIMERICK, MARCH 1990. 

Dr. John Wilson 



Let me preface what I have to say with a cautionary tale, which I first 
heard from a foniier Secretary to the Depanment of Education and Science in 
the course ot his address to an education conference in London. It concerned 
the Rumanian-bom violinist, teacher and composer, Georges Enesco. 

At one lime Enesco had wished upon him a pupil of high birth, much 
wealth and little talent. After some months of desultory learning, the pupil 
decided to give a public recital, Enesco felt that he could not do other than 
accompany the pupil himself on the piano and he asked a distinguished pianist 
who happened to be slaying with him at that time to turn the pages for him. 

The day after, the music criiic of Le Figaro had this to say about the 
recital: 

How strange it is that the man who should have been playing the 
violin was playing the piano; that the man who should have been 
playing the piano was turning the pages; and that the man who 
should have been turning the pages was pli^y^^g the violin. 

Since the man who told this story chose to call his paper Turning the 
Pages, I have opted instead for Shared Reflections. I am all for short titles, if 
only because they give nothing away and are, therefore, less restrictive in 
regard to what one wants to .say, so Shared Reflections let it l>e. My problem 
has been that of deciding on what reflections I should share with you this 
evening. 

First Reflection 

What should '\ Northern President be saying to a largely Southern 
audience at a time when the North's education system is undergoing a 
management revolution? If that seems too strong a description, let me remind 
you of the main features of the changes taking place: 



— the introduction of teachers' directed time, as a means of 
ensuring tighter management control of the teacher's on-the- 
job commitment over and above that of class-contact time; 

— the availability, to the interested public, of the Inspectorate's 
reports on schools — this has annoyed teachers less than the 
tendency in the local press to quote selectively from these 
reports, often to a school's disadvantage; 

— an obligatory common curriculum for all pupils in the 5-16 
age range (throughout the years of compulsory schooling); 

— obligatory pupil assessmejil (both teacher and task-based) at 
ages 8, 11 , 14 and 16; the results to be reported to the pupils 
concerned, their parents and the Board of Governors of the 
school; 

— the delegation of school budgets, as a means of making 
schools responsible for the financial management of their 
affairs, including in due course, the payment of teachers' 
salaries; ihere is currently much concern over the basis on 
which the budget is to be calculated — averaging across 
schools, for instance, is seen as grossly unfair to schools 
staffed by older (and therefore more expensive) teachers; 

— the de-control of school intakes, subject to certain 
safeguards and in keeping with criteria drawn up by the 
Board of Govemor^i of the school — in a selective system of 
grammar and secondary schools, such as v/e have in 
Northern Ireland, it may be anticipated that the grammar 
schools will benefit from this ruling at the expense of the 
other secondary schools; 

— and, waiting in the wings, teacher appraisal (thus, the 1989 
Education Reform Order has made provision for requiring 
the employing authorities to regularly review the 
performance of their teachers). 

These are the particulars of the revolution. Its common features are three-fold: 

firstly, an emphasis on education as a system of manage-nent by 
objectives; 
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secondly, an emphasis on educational accountability — 
accountability to govemmentt to parents and to the public at large; 

thirdly, an increase in the centralised direction and control of 
education by the Department of Education (bolstered, in large part, 
by an insistence from the Treasury on tighter financial control over 
public expenditure budgets)* 

As one illustration of the effect of these changes on educational practice, 
the Inspectorate will relinquish the advisory role it has sought to nurture in 
recent years and will instead be responsible for monitoring the introduction and 
consequences of changes. 

In my own field, that of educational research, the Department of 
Education has indicated the need for research which is directed to issues arising 
from educational reform and the policy decisions which will have to be taken in 
regard to implementing the reforms. 

1 am here reminded of a story told by Lee Cronbach of tlie late Harry 
Truman, who asked his staff on one occasion lo locate a one-armed social 
scientist to act as his adviser. He was fed up, he said, with "on the one hand 
this; on the other hand that." Uncomplicated answers in the Truman mould to 
the questions posed by planners and policy-makers are lo be the preferred goals 
of educational research in the 199Cs. 

I am not seeking, on this occasion, to applaud or deplore these chanp***; in 
Northern education. To paraphrase Sir Roger de Q /erley, much has 'ilre.^dy 
been said on both sides. For example, David Hargreaves, in his address i.. ihe 
British Educational Research Association Conference at East Anglia in 1988, 
advanced a spirited defence of the proposed common curriculum. More 
recently, in an article in the Journal of Curriculum Studies, Hartneii and Naish 
(1990) have advanced a contrary view. The title of their article, "The sleep of 
reason breeds monsters : the birth of a statutory curriculum in England and 
Wales," is itself instructive. My own more neutral intention of this evening is 
to set a context, that of education in Northern Ireland as it is to be delivered in 
the 1990s and as it is to be held accountable for that delivery. 

Second Reflection 

Again, what should a Northern President be saying to the ESAI in view 
of the increasing extent to which the Northern education system is being looked 
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to to help solve those deep divisions which Barritt and Carter, many years ago, 
referred to as "the Northern Ireland problem." There exists in the North, as 
we all know, two parallel school systems which serve the Protestant and 
Catholic communities and which are increasingly charged with sustaining those 
community and cultural divisions which characterise Northern society. 
Whether or not the school system, thus divided, has contributed, knowingly or 
unknowingly, to the Northern Ireland problem, the schools are being 
increasingly challenged to contribute to its solution. Some see integrated 
schooling as the answer and there are now two secondary and eight primary 
schools with deliberately balanced intakes of Catholic and Protestant pupils as 
evidence of this form of cross-community response. Others opt for 
collaboration between schools and a variety of shared undertakings are under 
way, one of which has been recently well documented by Dunn and Smith. 
Both approaches, integration and collaboration, have the support of government 
and the cross-curricular themes of Education for Mutual Understanding and 
Cultural Awaieness are to be part of the new curriculum. 

As a footnoie, let me refer you to the papers of the ESAI — Co-operation 
North Conference which took place last October for a description of an 
integrated school (both North and South) and an explanation of what is meant 
by EMU and Cultural Heritage. The Conference papers are presently being 
edited by Professor John Coolahan for publication by ESAI and Co-operation 
North. 

In the 1970s it was not unusual in the North for the schools to see 
themselves as havens of peace, where the "troubles" could be set aside or 
ignored and where pupils were protected from the harsh realities of communal 
violence. This perception has changed. The schools are now seen as having a 
responsibility for cultural a"d atiitudinal change,. as having, in the words of 
Malcolm Skilbcck,a reconsiruciionist role in Northern society. 

The extent to which education can effect such change, how schools can 
approach these issues, how indeed chey can succeed in swimming against the 
tide of inter-communal prejudice and intolerance poses a major challenge, the 
magnitude of which hardly needs emphasising to this audience. 

Third Reflection 

Having described two significant changes of direction in Northern 
education — the one managerialist in regard to reforming the cognitive map of 
education; the other reconstmctionisi in regard to changing attitudes and values 
— I must now reflect on the role of ESAI in regard to such developments. I 
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am aware that to invoke such a reflection runs the risk of implying that the 
Association should have a corporate view, if not indeed an agreed policy, in 
regard to what takes place in education. North or South. That is much too wide 
of the mark since, in one sense, ESAI will have as diverse a response to such 
mailers of policy as there are differences of view and interest among its 
members. Nevertheless, it is possible to discover, and useful to identify, 
certain consistencies in the Association's thinking and activities. 

For example, at the level of scholarship, I have always held to the view, 
which I know many of you share, that we have on this island two systems of 
education which are interestingly different but which have been given less 
comparative attention than they merit. The series of North-South symposia 
which have featured in recent years at our annual conference has recognised 
this diversity. The historians among you will rightly remind us that the two 
systems. North and South, have a common origin and how they have chosen to 
diverge over the years is again a matter fit for examination. 

Further back again, if we are to believe Willian Carleton, the hedge 
schoolmasters from my own county, Tyrone, were every bit as omniscient, and 
occasionally as eccentric, as those of Kerry. Keeping a close and critical eye 
on where education is going in the two jurisdictions is itself a worthwhile task. 
Indeed, it may occasionally be useful to ask ourselves whether what is 
happening in any one jurisdiction is likely to prove invasive of the other. As 
the world shrinks, and as Europe seeks to cohere, education cannot be immune 
from political and cultural cross-pollination. 

As a further example, 1 would again draw your attention to last October, 
when the Association collaborated with Co-operation North in an invitational 
conference which provided an opponunity for speakers and representatives. 
North and South, to examine the community dimension of education and, in the 
Northern case, provided an opponunity to consider those aspects of the new 
curriculum which have been designed to bridge the community divide. The 
conference also heard about Co-operation North\s programme for twinning 
schools. North and South. U so happens that this week a residential conference 
is taking place at St. Angela's College in Sligo, for teachers involved in the Co- 
operation North initiatives. The teachers have been released by their respective 
Departments of Education to attend the Conference and I have it on good report 
that the Carrickdale conference facilitated the Sligo event by showing what 
could be done by way of bringing together educationists from both sides of the 
Border. 1 also know that Co-operation North is keen to collaborate further with 
ESAI in joint North-SDUth ventures and this is something that both bodies will 
be discussing in the near future. 
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This morning I was privileged to Chair the first session of the Sligo 
Conference. In bearing greetings to the Conference from ESAI I was moved to 
reflect that this week two Conferences, one in Limerick and one in Sligo, were 
taking place, at each of which educationists and teachers from throughout the 
island had come together to discuss and examine mailers of professional 
interest as well as to enjoy each other's company. Thai must surely say 
something positive about the state of education, North and South. 

Final reflection 

What I have had to say has been quite deliberately from a Northern 
perspective. In case anyone should have concluded from such a one-sided 
view that ESAI appears to exist solely in order to sustain a North-South 
dialogue, let me immediately emphasise that that is but a part of its 
commitment in Irish education. It is a part, however, for which I make no 
apology. Instead, let me reiterate my belief that ESAI is well placed to 
facilitate a North-South dialogue in education, to promote an interest in North- 
South activities, to provide a forum for their evaluation and discussion and also 
to act as a catalyst in these matters. For example, there is currently a growing 
interest in promoting across-Border research initiatives and funding is currently 
being sought to support such work. One such proposal is for a major series of 
co-ordinated studies of children and adolescents. North and South, in order to 
identify their perceptions, attitudes and values in relation to aspects of cultural 
identity and with particular attention to peer-group, school and media 
influences in these areas. There is increasing contact between the colleges of 
education. North and South, at both staff and student levels. Schools are in 
touch with each other. Indeed, so mucli appears to be happening that it has 
been thought useful to compile a register of such activities and such is new 
being undertaken at the University of Ulster at Coleraine.For this purpose I 
recently completed a short questionnaire on the involvement of ESAI in this 
area. Here again the Association can help by recognising and applauding these 
initiatives. It can also, through its annual conference, offer a platvorm for 
presenting the outcomes of such work. 

I began this address with a cautionary tale involvi;ig a novel version of 
musical chairs. Before I came to the podium I was reminded, in a manner 
befitting the occasion of the presidential address, that I should be brief since 
there was a musical entertainment to follow. As we all know, there is an 
abundance of musical talent among the Association's membership, not least 
among those from the South-west. It is, therefore, in happy anticipation of 
what is to follow that I bring this address to a close. 
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In doina so let me say again, on behalf of ESAI, how delighted we are to 
be in Limerick, which, to this outsider, appears to be experiencing an 
educational renaissance. I have noted, for example, that Limerick, now a 
university city, is hosting the annual Conference of the Association for Teacher 
Education in Europe in August of this year. The Educational Studies 
Association is particularly indebted to Thomond College for agreeing to host its 
Annual Conference in 1990 and for extending to us its hospitality, i have also 
noticed that, on these occasions, it is usual to conclude by displaying one's 
mastery of the language. Let me therefore, offer, as my own modest 

contribution, only arrived at after vhe most intensive coaching Go n-6irf go 

geal leis an gcomhdh^iL 
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INTRODUCTION TO BOB - a problem solving package 

Leslie Caul and Lilian Greenwood 



BOB is a computer program that was written to help children develop 
problem solving skills. The package began "life" as a practical example of a 
compiler for use with GCE Computer Studies students. Younger children, 
however, became interested in the problem solving aspects of the package. 
The present version of BOB asks users to write programs as solutions to a 
series of problems of increasing difficulty. 

This paper places BOB into two main theoretical contexts. On the one 
hand. Seymour Papert's (1980) belief in the value of computers in the classroom 
is used to determine both the principles underpinning the design of the package 
and its value in the school curriculum. On the other hand, the evaluation of the 
package is treated as problematic. This approach was allowed to evolve over 
the course of an academic year as BOB was introduced to schools. 

Three schools, 2 secondary and 1 primary used BOB in their "normal 
curriculum." In all 53 children used the package on BBCs and COMPACTS as 
an integral part of the normal school curriculum. Children spent around 2 fony 
minute periods a week working on BOB. In the course of this evaluation BOB 
was seen io be influential in encouraging children to plan their work carefully 
and as an aid to the development of good keyboard skills. Younger children 
were very keen to use the package and to work through the problem solving 
exercises quickly. Unlike Papert's work, BOB tends to suggest that teacher 
support and good sensitive control of the exercises were es.sential for success. 
BOB made a contribution to understanding the role of programming in the 
curriculum and indicated that relatively young children were able to cope 
adequately with abstract problems. 

Classroom Application 

ITie application of BOB in the ordinary classroom situation was an 
exciting and challenging experience. BOB was introduced to 3 schools - 
Bruslee Primary School, Lurgan Junior High School and Forthbridge High 
School in a classroom context. However, classroom applications are not 
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without their difficulties. Two issues arise for critical comment. Firstly, the 
organisation of the classroom and learning sequences are of prime importance 
in using the package. Bruslee, a two teacher school, was ideal in that the 
children were comfortable in working in groups and as individ als. This was 
very apparent in some of the sessions in the school when the children were 
working on BOB. Nevertheless, not all classrooms lend themselves so readily 
to this style of approach. In this context the number of machines and the 
machine user ratio was important. In Bruslee Primary School this ratio was 
4:1, Lurgan Junior High School 6:1 and at Forthbridge High School a netv jrk 
was used. When one of the COMPACTS at Bruslee was out of action the 
pressure on the other machines increased immeasurably. 

It is not an easy task to encourage children socialised to "received 
knowledge" to work on their own independently of the teacher Yet, the role of 
the teacher is paramount to the success of introducing children to programming 
skills. In this instance the evidence contained in this paper suggests a 
formative and positive role for the teacher In Bruslee Primary School there 
was a tendency for the quicker children to race ahead and to apparently not 
require much teacher intervention. Also the difficulties the younger children 
experienced together with the lack of progress of slower children necessitated 
and captivated much of the teacher's time. Some of the work of the quicker 
children became "slip-shod" and at times extremely careless. There was a 
growing tendency among all the children for competition to develop to see who 
was furthest on in the exercises. This further increased the propensity towards 
careless work. 

There s a clear role for the teacher in introducing children to 
programming skills. Firstly, working with BOB required a strong commimient 
on behalf of the teacher regarding problem solving and the use of the micro. 
Where less than full commitment was evident children tended to lose interest 
quickly. On the other hand earlier work shows amply what can be achieved in 
an active and well supported school. Secondly^ and as indicated eariier the 
teacher must be comforrable with a form of classroom management that 
facilitates a flexible approach to learning. Many teachers in Northern Ireland 
would have considerable difficulties with an "open learning approach." 
Thirdly, the teacher must, if programming skills are to be mastered, have more 
than a sympathy for this type of approach. If ihe teacher does not fully 
understand the complex issues involved difficulties can arise. 

Of the three :,chools involved in the project Bruslee Primary School (25 
pupils), the only primary school, proved to be must successful. Forthbridge 
High School (17 pupils), because of the lack of support, could not motivate its 
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group of girls to become interested in the package. A group at Hopcfield High 
School, who worked with BOB outside the formal curriculum lost interest 
quickly. This group, therefore, has not been included in the evaluation. The 
boys at Lurgan Junior High School (II pupils) apparently completed the set of 
examples; however, they were unable to demonstrate a degree of competence 
when visited in June, 1989. The primary school "survived" probably through 
the persistence of the Principal and the energy of the writers. 

Ihe inter-relation of good computer techniques, programming skills and 
proble n solving strategies provided a "powerful environment", yet one which 
made considerable demands on the teacher as well as the pupils. It was only 
throu) h continual and concentrated support thai programming skills and 
probIf;ra solving can apparently flourish in the classroom. 

The package was introduced in the cltssrocm to children with a wide 
band of ability. Those children who did not score highly on Raven's 
Progressive Matrices had difficulty. Normally children whose scorers fell 
below the 75ih percentile on the Raven's Tests found the programme difficult. 
In this context the sample was composed of groups wheu 40% of the Bruslee 
sample, 80% of those children at Forthbridge and all the boys at the Junior High 
School were placed above the 75ih percentile on Raven's Progressive Matrices. 

The Development of Cognitive Skills 

There was a continual reluctance in two of the schools to tcsi solutions 
adequately. This may have been due to the competitive spirit that developed 
among children to see who was furthest on in terms of the examples in the 
User's Guide. Many of the "abler" children continuously raced ahead. 
However "testing" was to many u.sers a new concept and particularly one they 
did not come into contact with regularly in school. The children were also 
reluctant to "re-cycle programs." This failure to build on previous ideas may 
also be a legacy of a set of dominant cla.ssroom values. 

Some children had difficulty with the idea that there could be different 
correct solutions to the same problem. If a child saw a different solution to 
their program, that child was often reluctant to "enter" their ideas into the 
computer. Again deeply held "positivistic" school-formed values may have 
been influential in shaping children's thought patterns. 

There was a continuing tendency in children's work for the solution to be 
built from primitives and not procedures. Users tended to see repeating 
patterns as procedures. They had, however, difficulty in the construction of 
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procedures; often children tended to think initially in terms of the language 
^BOB). They did not grasp the use of the language as a problem solving tool 

A general problem was evident among children. ITiey all had problems 
with WHILE.. .DO statements. This continuous loop was a fundamental 
departure from both the other constructs of the language and many of the 
concepts generally encountered in school. 

Those children who successfully worked through the USER'S GUIDE, 
were normally children who scored around the 75th percentile on Raven's 
Progressive Matrices; not the majority of users were able to display the capacity 
to break down a problem, plan a solution, write a program, test it manually and 
at the computer. Most children, however, were good at "debugging" and traced 
through their programs effectively. Time did not allow further work with some 
of the slower children and it is difficult to formulate ideas about this group of 
children's progress and developTient. 

In general terms an evaluation of BOB can be discussed under the 
following headings (see Caul and Greenwood 1989 and Greenwood and Caul 
ESAI Dublin 1989). The work undertaken over a period of four years was 
qualitative in nature and reflects the main concerns of Papert in his analysis of 
classroom based research that 'good' work does not necessarily need empirical 
justification; however this does not absolve the authors from the need to support 
their main contentions. 

1 . To what extent do children improve their problem solving skills using BOB? 

The package provided users with a structure for problem solving. This 
approach was both implicit and explicit to the package and the language. BOB 
required users lo:- 

(a) Read and comprehend a problem. 

(b) Break down a problem into smaller parts. 

(c) Plan a solution in English. 

(d) Write a program using BOBs language constructs. 

(e) "Enter and save" a program using a word processor. 

(f) Use the operating system. 

" 21 
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(g) Test the solution for all cases. 

(h) "Debug" and amend the solution where necessary. 

The package was largely successful in helping users internalise the 
structure of the problems introduced in the project. Many children were able to 
demonstrate an ability to break down problems into constituent parts. Users 
varied, however, in ilie degree uf success they achieved in some aspects of their 
work. The question remains as to what degree of transaction exists between 
thx*^ specific use of the package and curriculum in general. Cross curricular 
work, IT, keyboard work and computer confidence was positive. This was 
demonstrated by the children's confident use of the computer and the display of 
keyboard mastery that rapidly became an integral part of classroom life. It was 
stimulating to see children who thought that a computer was a fundamental pan 
of learning and available as individualised resource that could be used in the 
same way us a calculator or indeed a reference book. 

2. Can children, using BOB, develop problem solving skills without direct 
teacher intervention? 

It is in this area that the evidence collected over the last year is 
unequivocal. Teacher intervention was essential for the successful operation of 
the package. "Help" was not required primarily as support, rather as a means 
of ensuring that programs were successfully operated and adequately tested. It 
is in this aspect where BOB needs to be strengthened. A mechanism must be 
found to stop users racing ahead with examples before they have been 
thoroughly tested and checked. 

3. Do individual children have a specific approach to problem solving? 

Two variables were important in answering this question. Firstly, the 
package imposed a model of thinking on users. In this context there was little 
scope for self-expression in problem solving. Secondly, strong teacher 
intervention demanded good planning, proper procedure names, structured 
programming and thorough testing. Where this variable was absent users 
tended to be "all over the place" with regard to their work. 

4. Are children with higher IQs better problem solvers than children with 
lower IQs? 

There was liule doubt that the package enabled children to explore 
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complex and difficult issues. However, in almost all cases children who scoi«d 
highly on Raven's Progressive Matrices were more successful problem solvers. 
However, IQ scores (AH4's) were not as powerful as discriminators as were the 
problem solving tests. Children scoring about average on AH4s were not 
always good problem solvers as shown by BOB while Raven's Tests did 
discriminate between users at both the primary and at the secondary levels, 

5. What age range of children would benefit from working with BOB? 

If Piaget's (1955) theory is correct in all cases then the package would be 
valuable to pupils of 14+ years. This, however, was not the case in schools. 
Children of 8 and 9 years benefited from using the package. The most able 
problem solver was 1 2+. Clearly the goals of using the package influence how 
the package is used. In most cases the influence of the classroom teacher was 
of paramount importance. 

Children's Learning and IT ; a new agenda for research 

IT poses a range of p'-oblems for teachers in evaluating its potential for 
schools. In particular there is no specific theory of CCI (Children Computer 
Interaction). Part of this deficieiicy romes from a lack of imagination on the 
part of teachers in IT in schools. Certainly it is difficult to conceive of a need 
for new theoretical principles when schools use slew computers and inefficient 
software. 

Yet concern must be posed in terms of IT that will attain i more 
sophisticated level of application. Such systems may require the use of new 
concepts of intentionality and meaning in understanding children's use of them. 
Such uses may not lend themselves to any of the - as yet new - post-Piageiian 
conceptualisations of learning, (see Driver, R. and Scanlon, E. 1989). 

While as yet incomplete, cognitive sciences seem to offer a means of 
decoding Children's Computer Interaction. Firstly as Scaife (1^89) argues that 
these sciences offer techniques for producing situations that can be directly 
investigated in terms of IT and learning. Secondly, cognitive science offers a 
range of concepts that can be u.sed to model those learning processes and a 
vocabulary for communicating the naiure of a child's understanding of IT itself. 

Al offers an exciting prospect for educational purposes, as does 
Hypermedia. The use of microworlds can remove some of the strictures on 
children's thinking and reduce to some extent limitations on self-discovery. As 
in this account of BOB the learning experience can be structured to build on a 
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small stock, or should we say stack» of primitives to a fuller representation of 
the cognitive domain. In theory there can be a sensitive mapping of the child's 
mental model and the.contingencies contained in the program (see Greenwood 
1989). As described above children can work at their own speed, build up 
procedures from simple rules and enhance their reasoning capacity. 

However, how are we to model such learning? The use of a 
programming language such as BOB or LOGO in the more conventional sense 
can make precise our understanding in a variety of learning situations. For 
example, BOB enabled the authors to compare the thinking of children of 
different ages and abilities. Previous studies of IT have seen the computer as a 
variable in the learning situation in the same way as psychological theory 
defined its constituent parts (see DeCorte s evaluation of the application of 
LOGO on the classroom). However a more imaginative and creative approach 
could begin to conceptualise the computer in a novel and sensitive way. BOB 
has been illustrative of an approach that was conscious of both the 
psychological issues and the process of modelling solutions. Yet BOB was 
unable to successfully marry both concerns in a convincing manner. 

The future of IT in education depends upon the interaction between 
children's developmental skills and the design of modelling systems. The next 
phase of our work must explore and elaborate an extension of the basic 
theoretical issues of learning. While BOB enabled an articulation to be 
grounded in classroom practice, further research needs to reflect more 
sensitively ideas from computer systems and from human learning theory. 
Such an analysis should address the characterisation of a learning system and 
the internationalisation of its properties. Thus educational theory may 
influence computer science and not, as has been the case the reverse. 

An Explanatory Note on IT 

The proposed iniroduciion of IT into Norlheni Ireland schools as a cross- 
curricular theme (The Way Forward 1989) introduces a series of new questions 
about the utility of programming packages .such as BOB. The Common 
Curriculum in Northern Ireland apparently settles the formerly on-going debate 
about Computer Studies and Programming. Only the most able children will 
be expected to write simple programs (IT curriculum target Level 2) and edit 
work on a word processor. This curriculum target clearly calls into question 
the utility of a "BOB like package" which aims to introduce all children to 
programming skills. However, it would appear to be both presumptuous and 
indeed foolish to disregard the influence of Papert and his claims for children 
and computers in the classroom. Given all the limitations of using BOB in the 
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classroom the outcomes are more optimistic than they are pessimistic. 
Children benefited in many and various ways from using the package. Can we 
deny children the chance of such liberation from the dominance of the machine. 
Programming in a simple language such as BOB can be a good classroom 
disciplire. It develops both thinking about computers and introduces good 
keyboaru skills* 

The development of cognitive skills using BOB was heavily influenced 
by the ability, sensitivity and energy of the classroom teacher. The package 
was not '^powerful" enough on its own to justify or to approach any of the 
claims Papert made for the application of computers in schools. That is not to 
say that BOB was unsuccessful, but rather to argue that although qualitative 
changes occurred in children's thought, the computer alone and BOB were only 
a small part of the construction of the total experience. As one teacher said: 

"It's amazing what you can do with a 4 by 4 grid" 

If you would like more information about BOB and how our work is 
progressing contact Lilian Greenwood at the University of Ulster at 
Jordanstown , 
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COPING WITH IMPERSONAL ORIENTATIONS 
IN STAFF DEVELOPMENT DESIGNS 

M. Barry 



Many of the skills used by workshop designers are not readily shared 
among members of the education profession. While almost all educators have 
had a curriculum course along the wAy« these courses provide no special skill 
guidelines for sequencing and designing training programs for adult learners. 
Knowing what problems to anticipate makes good sense. Andrews in his 1979 
discussion of workshop design discusses the usefulness of anticipation and the 
ability to cope with problems likely to come from learning orientations with 
groups.^ Use of type theory from the Myers-Briggs Type Indicator to help 
understand the likely reactions of participants in staff development can be 
extremely helpful. Principals and school administrators are found to have 
many common personality preferences as do specific groups of teachers. This 
group sharing of personality traits among teachers and among principals and 
administrators is not, however, inclusive. The aforementioned commonaUties 
within the differences between groups are measurable using the Myers-Briggs 
Type Indicator. 

In this discussion a context is developed for describing the Myers-Briggs 
Type Indicator for learning preferences and personality orientations. A focus 
on the characteristics of impersonal orientation is made. And finally, strategies 
essential to the design of staff development activities for ttiose who share the 
impersonal orientation characteristics are delineated. 

Explanation of the Myers-Briggs Type Indicator 

In the 1950s Isabel Myers and her mother, Katheryn Briggs, devised the 
Myers-Briggs Type Indicator (MBTI), an instrument which identifies sixteen 
different patterns of personality characteristics and preferences based on Carl 
Jung's theory of type. Since that time, the MBTI has been thoroughly 
researched with millions of individuals. The MBTI has been correlated with 
cognitive style, vocational preference. Scholastic Aptitude Test scores, 
diagnostic problem solving abilities, job performance, job environment, 
teaching style, management style, and executive personality profiles.^ 
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The purpose of the MBTI is to depict and interest individual differences 
and their relationship to the theory of psychological types as described by Carl 
Jung in his 1921 book, Psychological Types. The MBTI has been reviewed, 
revised, validated, and honed to efficiency while being used. For example, the 
present Fonn G of the MBTI consists of three parts, the first part requires the 
following type of forced choices: 

1. When you go somewhere for the day, would you rather 

(a) Plan what you will do and when, or 

(b) just go? 

2. If you were a teacher, would you rather teach 

(a) fact courses, or 

(b) courses involving theory? 

The second part of the MBTI consists of word pairs from which one must be 
chosen for greater appeal: 

27. (a) scheduled (b) unplanned 

28. (a) gentle (b) firm 

In the third part the respondent answers questions according with those feelings 
which are closest to their own: 

72. Would you say you 

(a) get more enthusiastic about thing? ♦han the average person, or 

(b) get less excited about things than the average person? 

73. Do you feel it is a worse fault to be 

(a) unsympathetic, or 

(b) unreasonable? 

The directions for the MBTi emphasise the fact that there are no right or wrong 
choices and that all preferences, attitudes and resultant types are valuable: 

PURPOSE: This is a set of questions for finding out how you like 
to look at things and to go about deciding things. The questions 
are not important in themselves but your preferences are, because 
these preferences make people different in a lot of valuable ways 
— interested in different things, good at different things, and likely 
to enjoy and succeed in different kinds of work. 
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It is easier to live and work and get along with people if you know 
about these differences and how valuable they can be. 

The MBTI produces a self-report which contains and explains the four 
basic separate indices: Extroversion-Introversion (EI), Sensing-Intuition 
(SN)» Thinking-Feeling (TF), and Judgement-Perception (J?).' It also 
describes the personality type into which the respondent falls. The respondent 
is free to accept all or part of the basic description as part of his/her self-portrait 
or to reject the description alltogether. For the great majority of MBTI takers, 
the reaction is a definite acceptance and a feeling that at last someone 
understands me. 

Overview of Jung's Theory of Psychological T>pe 

A Major part of Jung's theory of type is his division of people into 
complementary attimdes, Extroverted "E) and Introverted (I), and orientations 
to the outer world of Judgment (J) and Perception (P). Jung's theory also 
consists of four functions, S,N,T and F, these functions are subdivided into 
perceptive activities-Sensing (S) and Intuition (N) and two kinds of judgment- 
Thinking (T) and Feeling (F)/ Jung when speaking of the effect of differing 
personality types explained that everyone's perception and cognition are 
subjectively conditioned. He described the Introvert attitude as *'the worid 
exists not merely in itself, but also as it appears to me/'^ Another good 
example of Jung's type theory is seen in this reference to the attitudes: 

The attitude types ... are distinguished by their attitude to the 
object. The introvert's attitude is an abstracting one; at bottom he 
is always intent on withdrawing libido from*the object, as though 
he had to prevent the object from gaining power over him. The 
extrovert, on the contrary, has a positive relationship with the 
object. He affirms its importance to such an extent that his 
subjective attitude is constantly related to and oriented by the 
object. The object can never have enough value for him, and its 
importance must always be increased.* 

According to Jung, the primary functions, thinking and feeling, sensing 
and intuition, as defined in type thcorj', cannot contradict. One primary 
function must always be clear and "the presence of a second function of equal 
power is naturally ruled out." The secondary functions can, however, be 
readily paired with primary functions if the relationship is not antagonistic. In 
fact, it is the pairing of the primary functions which results in the whole person. 
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The resulting combinations present the familiar picture of, for 
instance, practical thinking allied with sensation, speculative 
thinking forging ahead with intuition, artistic intuition selecting 
and presenting its images with the help of feeling*values, 
philosophical intuition systematising its vision into 
comprehensible thought by means of .a powerful intellect, and so 
on,' 

Personality l>pes as Denned by the Myers-Briggs I>pe Indicator 

Sixteen types are derived from the attitudes, functions, and perceptive 
activities delineated in Jung's theory of type. Gordon Lawrence in People 
Types and Tiger Stripes, a book written for educators about the MBTI, reports 
the following shorthand versions of the preferences and resulting types/ This 
article is concerned mainly with those preferences which appear in the bold- 
faced type below: 

The Person interest flows mainly to — 

EXTROVERSION, the outer world of actions, objects and persons, 

or 

INTROVERSION, the inner world of concepts and ideas. 
The Person prefers to Perceive — 

SENSING, the immediate, real, practical facts of experience and life 

or 

INTUITION, the posMbilities, relationships, and meanings of experien ^ . 

The Person prefers to make judgements or decisions — 

THINKING, objectively, impersonally, considering causes of events and where 

decisions may lead. 

or 

FEELING, subjectively and personally, weighing values of choices and how 
they matter to others. 

The Person prefers mostly to live — 

JUDGEMENT, in a decisive, planned, and orderly way, aiming to regulate and 
control events 
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or 

PERCEPTION, in a spontaneous, flexible way, aiming to understand life and 
adapt to it. 

The sixteen types, briefly: 

ENTJ, intuitive, innovative ORGANISER; 

ESTJ, fact-minded, practical ORGANISER; 

INTP, inquisitive ANALYSER; 

ISTP practical ANALYSER; 

ESTP REALISTIC ADAPTER-material things; 

ESFP REALISTIC ADAPTER-human relations; 

ISTJ, analytical MANAGER-FACTS & DETAIL; 

ISFJ, sympathetic MANAGER-FACTS & DETAIL; 

ISFP Observant, Loyal HELPER; 

INFP, imaginative, independent HELPER; 

ESFJ, practical HARMONIZER; 

ENFJ. imaginative HARMONIZER; 

INFJ. people-oriented INNOVATOR-ideas; 

INTJ, logical, critical INNOVATOR; 

ENFP, warm, enthusiastic CHANGE PLANNER; 

ENTP. analytical CHANGE PLANNER. 

Impersonal Learning Orientation 

This discussion is aimed at only one of the possible groups described by 
the MBTl. Those teachers or administrators who prefer (1) thinking on a 
thinking-feeling continuum, and (2) those who prefer sensing, for whom 
practical facts are most important versus an intuitive preference for whom 
future and new possibilities are imponani. These learner preferences are likely 
to make up the majority of learner preferences in most groups of educators 
attending staff development programs. 

F'br example, in one Florida school district, all 31 principals indicated a 
preference for sensing on the MBTl. And MBTI records at the Center for 
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Psychological Typt, at the University of Florida indicate that out of 1,024 
elementary and secondary school administrators, more than one-half preferred 
sensing and thinking. From the same source, sixty-two percent of 804 teachers 
in an elementary school sample preferred sensing. Both educational 
administrators and teachers easily have among their members more judgmental 
types than those who orcfer perception.' As learners, these people tend to 
experience more sucr;jss when told the objectives and how one is going to 
achieve them. Judy Arin-Krupp. in her chapter on Staff Development and the 
Individual, from a recent book published by the National Staff Development 
Council, describes such learners and lists various strategies and practices which 
are sensitive to their learning preferences.''' 

Inservice Design Strategies 

Below are listed some workshop design strategies which take into 
account Jung's theory of type and the sixteen types as defined by the Myers- 
Briggs TVpe Indicator: 

1. Most persons attending training or inservice programs in education will 
likely prefer a structured, logical, step-by-step approach to learning. A 
minority will prefer to explore on their own and construct their own time 
schedule. 

2. Research articles and/or demonstrations that are consistent with the 
concepts being learned will be valuable for influencing members who 
prefer a logical and practical approach to learning. 

3. The use of simulations is often perceived negatively unless they fit into 
an overall sequence. Educators with impersonal orientations 
participating in staff development activities will often view simulations 
as not relating to content especially if they involve human interaction. 

4. Educators who prefer an impersonal orientation do feel, but usually do so 
after a logical process has been reviewed in their own minds. Feelings 
are not easily discussed at first, but with a design that has a logical 
sequence feelings can be explored and shared. 

5. Educators who have strong impersonal orientations will need structure 
and are likely to be critical at times in group discussion. Criticism 
comes naturally and staff developers will need patience to allow these 
nersons to express themselves and the courage to not allow the group to 
oecome directed away from primary learning goals. 
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6. Early involvement of a faculty in staff development planning allows for 
conflicting preferences or orientations to be negotiated before the activity 
actually begins. 

7. School principals may respond better to staff development proposals 
from faculty or from outside persons if the staff de^'elopment plan has 
clear and rational objectives and a realistic and factual explanation. 

8. In order to grow, all people need to leam both thinking and feeling 
orientations. To carry out a truly challenging staff development project, 
the planner(s) should incorporate both orientations. Resistance to 
expressing feelings will be normal for many faculty members, but this 
should not cause designers of staff development to avoid inservice 
designs that include affective content. 

In summary, the research obtained over the years from the Myers-Briggs 
Type Indicator provides a context for assisting in staff development designs. 
By identifying the learning preferences of participants, designs can be 
creatively produced and sequenced into staff development programs which not 
only meet the primary objectives but also satisfy the learning priorities of 
subgroups. Finally, when the learning preferences of the subgroups are 
considered, specific strategies can be employed and certain behaviours can be 
anticipated which will assist in the overall success of the staff development 
activity. 
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TEACHING HIGHER LEVELS OF THINKING 
IN ELEMENTARY GEOMETRY 

Kay Johnson Gentile 



It is widely acknowledged that a substantial portion of mathematics 
curricula at all levels should consist of geometry (NCTM, 1989). Literally 
meaning "earth measure," geometry is the study of spatial relationships of all 
k'nds, relationships that can be found in the 3-dimensional space we live in and 
on any 2-dimensional surface in this 3-dimensional space. Because geometry 
is such an important part of the spatial world in which we live, it provides 
educators with an opportunity to provide students with experiences which may 
foster excitement and a commitment to explore and discover meaningful 
connections to their geometric world. 

Unfortunately, the teaching of geometry in U.S. elementary and middle 
schools is currently approached in a haphazard fashion at best. All too often its 
importance is not seen and it is either squeezed into the curriculum at the end of 
the year, or simply left for high schools to worry about (NACOME, 1975; 
Porter, 1989). When geometry is included in elementary mathematics, the 
focus is mainly on low level thinking tasks, such as identifying and labelling 
geometric figures (Kouba et al., 1988; Battista and Clements, 1988; Porter, 
1989). There is currently little opportunity for students to develop conceptual 
understanding of geometry and problem solving skills. 

Geometry deprivation in American students was evident when the 
International Association for the Evaluation of Educational Achievement (IE A) 
discussed the results of the Second International Mathematics Study (McKnight 
et al., 1987). Achievement for the U.S. was among the bottom 25 per cent of 
all participating countries. The lEA went on to say that this was a reflection, to 
a large extent, of teachers' poor coverage of the geometry curriculum. Lack of 
coverage, plus elementary curricula and instructional practices in which there is 
little emphasis on the development of conceptual understanding and problem 
solving, are usually cited as sources of the problem (Porter, 1989). 

The recently adopted Curriculum and Evaluation Standards (i.e., 
guidelines for reorganising mathematics curricula) from the National Council of 
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Teachers of Mathematics, addresses this issue by stressing the importance of 
geometry in elementary and secondary curricula. Furthermore, the Standards 
call for geometry curricula to emphasise the development of conceptual 
understanding and problem solving skills in students. 

The Van Hiele Model of Geometric Thought 

The van Hiele model of geometric thought is a possible framework for 
organising geometry curricula congruent with the spirit of the Standards. The 
van Hide model of geometric thought emerged from the doctoral works of 
Pierre van Hiele and Dina van Hiele-Geldof. Pierre van Hiele's dissertation 
formulated the levels and principles designed to help students gain insight into 
geometry. Dina van Hiele-Geldof s dissertation focused on a didactics 
experiment to raise students' thought levels. 

Both Pierre and Dina, experienced mathematics educators in Montessori 
secondary schools in the Nethcriands, were disappointed by their students low 
level knowledge of geometry. The van Hieles believed student success in 
secondary geometry was dependent upon their (the students) ability to think at a 
relatively high "level." In order to think at this high "level," students needed to 
have had experiences in elementary geometry focused on lower level thinking 
exercises and tasks. The van Hieles" research postulated that students' 
difficulties with secondary geometry was a result of their lack of receiving 
appropriate geometric instruction (i.e.. instruction congruent with appropriate 
levels of thinking for elementary students) in the elementary grades. 

According to their theory* students progress through successively more 
complex levels of thought in geometry (van Hiele, 1959; van Hiele, 1986; van 
Hiele, and van Hiele-Geldof, 1984). Both the number and numbering of the 
levels have been variable. In the following adaptation six levels will be used. 
The rationale for this is twofold. First, although van Hiele's recent works have 
described three rather than the original five levels, both empirical evidence and 
pedagogy argue for maintaining finer delineations. Second, empirical evidence 
also suggests a level that is more basic than van Hiele's first level (Usiskin, 
1982; Mayberry, 1983). The levels follow: 

Level 0 — Pre-recogninon 

At the pre-recognition level, students perceive geometric shapes, but 
perhi^ps because of a deficiency in perceptual activity, may perceive only pan 
of a shape's visual characteristics, llius, they are unable to identify many 
common shapes. They may be able to discriminate between curvilinear and 
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rectilinear figures but not among them. For example, they may see the 
difference between a square and a circle, but not between a square and a triangle. 

Level 1 — Visual 

At tlie visual level, geometric figures are recognised by their shape as a 
whole, thai is, by their physical appearance, not by their pans or properties. 
Discrimination is based on sight alone, as opposed to cognitive reasoning. For 
example, a student at this stage would be able to recognise a square, but not 
recognise its properties (i.e. a square has four equal sides, four right angles, and 
opposite sides are parallel). If you ask students why the figure is a square, they 
would possibly respond that it is a square because it looks like a square. 

Level 2 — Descriptive/Analytic 

At this level students begin to analyse geometric concepts. Through 
observation and experimentation, they begin to become aware of the fact that 
figures have certain special properties. If you ask students why the figure is a 
square, they are likely to say that it is a square because it has four equal sides, 
four right angles, and opposite sides ire parallel. However, they do not yet see 
relationships between properties or interrelationships between figures (i..e they 
do not yet see that a square is also a parallelogram and a rectangle. 

Levels — Abstract/Relational 

At the abstract/relational level, interrelationships of properties both 
within figures (i.e. in a rectangle, opposite sides being parallel necessitates 
opposite angles being equal) and among figures (i.e. a square is also a rectangle 
and a parallelogram because it has all ihe properties of both) are recognised. 
Students do not yet see how the logical order could be altered, nor do they see 
how to construct a proof starting from different or unfamiliar premises. 

Level 4 — Formal Deduction 

At this level, students prove theorems deductively and establish 
interrelationships among networks of theorems, lliey can also discern more 
than one way of developing proof to a problem. Distinction between a 
statement and its converse can be made. 

Level 5 — Rigor/mathematical 

Geometry is seen in the abstract. Students can work in numerous 
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systems — that is, non-Euclidean geometries can be studied and different 
systems can be compared. 

(It should be mentioned that levels 0 through 3 are considered 
appropriate for the study of elementary geometry, with levels 4 and 5 
appropriate for the more formal study of geometry taught in secondary schools, 
colleges and universities). 

The theory has the following defining characteristics: 

1. For students to function effectively at each level, they must have 
leamed the strategies of the preceeding levels. Progress from one 
level to the next is more dependent upon instruction than on age or 
biological maturations. 

2. Concepts implicitly understood at one level become explicitly 
understood at the next level. "At each level there appears in an 
extrinsic way that vhich was intrinsic at the preceeding level" 
(van Hiele, P.M., i984, p.246). For example, at level 1 (visual) 
students could differentiate between a square and a rectangle 
although they were not cognisant of specific properties. At level 2 
(descriptive/analytic) students study the square and rectangle 
allowing implicit conceptions to become explicit objects of study. 

3. Each level has its own language. '*Each level has its own 
linguistic symbols and its own system of relations connecting these 
symbols. A relation which is 'correct' at one level can reveal itself 
to be incorrect at another" (van Hiele, 1984, p.246). For 
example, figures may have more than one name (class inclusion) 
— a square is also a special kind of rectangle. When a student is 
at level 2 he does not sec that this kind of nesting is possible. At 
level 3 understanding this notion is fundamental. 

4. Problems occur when the student is at one level of thinking and 
instruction (e.g. curriculum materials, vocabulary of teacher, etc.) 
is taking place at a different level. When this happens student 
learning and progress may not occur. 

Research conducted during the past ten years provided evidence 
supporting the efficacy of the model for as.sessing student understandings of 
certain geometric concepts (e.g. polygons) via levels of thinking (Usiskin, 
1982; Burger, 1985; Burger and Shaughnessy, 1986; Fuys et al., 1988). It 
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also revealed that instructional materials could be designed to match levels, as 
well as facilitate student growth through the lev^.ls (Burger, 198S; Burger and 
Shaughnessy, 1986; Fuys et al., 1988). « result of this accumulating 
evidence, the call went forth for initialing future research projects which would 
(1) devise level descriptors for geometric concepts other than polygons (e.g. 
transformations, symmetry, measurement, etc.); (2) create elementary (grades 
K-6) and middle school (grades 7 - 9) geometry curricula based on these level 
descriptors; and (3) actually implement and test, in the classroom setting, the 
effectiveness of van Hiele based curricula. The Clements/Battista Logo-Based 
Geometry Project undertook all three of these challenges. 



AN EMPIRICAL STUDY OF THE EFFICACY OF THE CLEMENTS/BATTISTA/ 
VAN HIELE-BASED LOGO GEOMETRY CURRICULUM 

Method 

The present study attempted to provide an evaluation of one strand — the 
motions strand — of two curricula based on the van Hiele model. The first 
curriculum was the Clements/Battista Logo-based geometry curriculum which 
uses specially designed Logo computer programs intended to facilitate 
advancement through the levels. 1*he second curriculum was a specially 
designed curriculum, exactly like the Clements/Battista curriculum, except for 
the inclusion of non-computer activities (i>e. paper and pencil, tracing etc.) in 
place of Logo. 

Specifically, the study examined the effects of both these environments 
— computer and non-computer — on 223 fifth and sixth grade students' 
achievement in "motions ' geomeir>\ T^^e design was a 3 x 2 factorial, with 
independent variables being treamient and gender respectively. There were 
three treatment groups: 

1. Logo motions : treatment 1 — three classes (two fifth grade 
classes and one sixth grade class) instructed in the motions strand 
of ihe Clemenii»/Batlisla Logo-based geometry curriculum. 

2. Non-Logo motions : ireaimeiil 2 — three classes (two fifth grade 
classes and one sixth grade class) instructed in the curriculum 
using more iradilionaL non-computer activities. 

3. Non-treatment control — three classes (two fifth grade classes and 
one sixth grade class) receiving no instruction in motions and 
serving as a baseline control group. 
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The motions unit consisted of eight lessons focusing on properties of 
symnietry, differentiating among the three motions (slides, flips, and turns), and 
using motions to determine congruence of geometric figures. Figure 1 (from 
the motions unit of the Clements/Battista curriculum) shows examples of the 
three motions taught, Brief descriptions of the three motions follow: 

Slide (Figure l.A.) — In a slide there is no turning. All points on the figure 
are moved the same amount and the same direction. We see examples of 
sliding motions in our homes in sliding doors and sliding drawers. 

Turn (Figure l.B.) — To specify a turn, it is necessary to have a specific 
direction (e.g, right or left, clockwise or counterclockwise), the amount of turn 
in degrees, and the point about which the figure is being pivoted (i.e, the point 
is technically called the turn center). Tuming a door knob or door key, or 
winding a watch are common examples of a turn. 

Flip (Figure l.C. — A figure's flip image is like a mirror image with the flip line 
being the perpendicular bisector of the segment that joins a point on the figure 
to the same point on its mirror image. Whenever one motion results in the 
mirror image of the original figure, that motion is a flip. 

FIGURE 1 
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Because the motions unit was designed to develop spatial visualisation 
skills (i.e. via activities which required students to predict outconies of motions 
by mentally manipulating figures and then verifying their prediction by actually 
performing the motions), the study also examined the relationship, if any, 
between gender and spatial visualisation ability. From this 3x2 design,, 
several hypotheses were tested concerning treatment, gender and their 
interactions as follows: 

1. Was there an effect uf treaunent on achievemem "Uid level of 
thinking? 

2. Was there a difference in achievement and level of thinking 
between boys and girls? 

3. Did gender interact with treatment (e.g. do males perform 
better in the Logo environment than females)? 

The study began with the administration to all participating students, of a 
two-part pre-test (i.e. an assessment measure of the Clements/Battista 
curriculum designed to be an overall general achievement test in geometry) in 
the fall of 1988, prior to beginning instruction in geometry. Scores from the 
pre-test were used to establish whether there was equivalence among the classes 
and treatment groups prior to the beginning of the study. 

The two-week motions unit was taught during the Spring semester to the 
two treatment groups (Logo and non-Logu). Upon completion of instruction in 
the motions unit, the motions post-test (i.e. an assessment measure of the 
Clements/Battista curriculum) was administered to all classes (the nine classes 
in all three treatment groups) to assess knowledge of motions concepts, 
including symmetry, identifying motions and determining congruency via 
motions. Within three to four days after completion of the motions unit, the 
author conducted thirty-six, 30 minute interviews with a subsample of the 
population (six boys and six gii ls from each of the three groups). The six-item 
interview was individually administered with students being asked to think out 
loud, explaining reasons for iheir responses whenever these were not clear 
Responses were classified according to level descriptors (based on van Hiele) 
with disagreements discussed until consensus was reached. Finally, the 
motions post-test was re-administered as a retention measure to all groups one 
month later 

Thus student achievement was determined by assessing two dependent 
variables . (1) knowledge of motions geometry as defined by items correct on 
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the motions post-test and retention test; and (2) level of tliinking as determined 
by student responses on the interview items. 



Results 

A modified presentation of the study's results will be presented here. 
(For an in-depth documentation see Johnson-Gentile, Clements, Battista, in 
preparation). As mentioned previously, the pre-test was administered to all 
subjects to ascertain whether the groups were equivalent before the treatment 
began. Pre-test data demonstrated both treatment and gender equivalency as 
neither main effects nor the interaction were statistically significant. 

The motions post-test and retention test were scored with a number of 
correct items being the dependent measure (with a maximum possible score of 
42). Group means and standard 'eviations were calculated. A 3 x 2 x 2 
ANOVA revealed a significant treatment effect with the Logo and non-Logo 
groups superior to the non-treatment control group on both the post-test and the 
retention test. In regard to gender, results showed no significant difference 
between boys and girls, nor was there any interaction between treatment and 
gender. 

The ANOVA also revealed no significant main effect for time, but a 
significant interaction between Treatment and Time with Logo scores proving 
superior over time as shown in Figure 2. (Again, for a detailed discussion of 
the treatment x time interaction see Johnson-Gentile, Clements, Battista, in 
preparation). 
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FIGURE 2 
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Interviews conducted with the 36 student subsample revealed that both 
treatment groups (Logo and non-Logo) performed at a higher level of 
geometric thinking then did the control group; Logo students performed at a 
higher level than the noncomputer students on four of the six interview tasks, 
noncomputer students performed at a higher level on one. (For a detailed 
description of interview data see Johnson-Gentile, Clements, Battista, in 
preparation). 

Discussion 

Regarding the specific hypotheses of this study, results revealed the 
treatment to be effective. Both treatment groups (Logo and non-Logo) proved 
superior to the control group on motions tests, as well as the interview 
dependent measure (level of thinking). There was no opportunity in this study 
to compare these treatment results with other curricula, so no conclusion can be 
drawn about the relative efficacy of these treatments. The main reason for this 
is that in the schools studied, motions geometry was not being taught, except of 
course, in the Logo and non-Logo treatment groups. Keeping that restriction 
on generalisability of results in mind, the study demonstrated the following: 

1. that the level descriptors can be devised for "motions" applicable 
to fifth and sixth graders; 

2. that curricula can be devised which help students advance at least 
to level 2 for motions; 

3. that motions levels, as well as advancefment through these levels, 
can be diagnosed and measured both qualitatively and 
quantitatively via test and iiilerview items; and 

4. thai both Logo-based computer curricula, as well as more 
traditional curricular methods can facilitate both learning of 
motions concepts and student advancement through "motions" 
levels of thinking. 

I'inallyi the significant treatment x time iiileraciion suggested that the 
Logo-based programme may have a retention advantage over the non-computer 
curriculum. This finding needh" to be replicated, however, to establish its 
reliability, as well as the reasons for its occurrence. 

These findings appear most encouraging. Mathematics educators who 
are looking for innovative curricula anfi instructional techniques which may 
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actualise the objectives set forth in the Standards may lake heart for several 
reasons. First, progress is being made in finding reliable ways to measure 
levels of thinking. Ii is possible, for example, to categorise children's 
geometrical thinking into the various hierarchical levels of the van Hiele model. 
Second, it is possible to design theory-based approaches to facilitate students' 
cognitive growth (as measured by progress through successive levels of 
thinking). 

Third, a variety of approaches to leaching geometric thinking seem 
promising, with computer-based approaches like the Clements/Battista Logo 
curriculum particularly promising and visually exciting. 

Finally, it is perhaps most exciting to think that with the publicity of the 
Standard, development of new technologies, and serious work on curricula, 
instructional packages should continue to improve. The challenges air great, 
however. Teaching children so they move from van Hiele level 3 to level 5 
may be more difficult than — or at least different from — helping them move 
from Level 0 to level 2. And educating teachers, particularly those who are 
unfamiliar with problem solving approaches and computer technologies, may 
require tremendous and continuing efforts in staff development. 

There is. I believe, an ancient Chinese curse that goes something like, 
"May you live in interesting times." In regard to mathematics education, these 
are certainly interesting times to be living in. Perhaps the next generation of 
research and development will inform us as to whether it was curse or blessing. 
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GENDER ISSUES IN CLASSROOM DYNAMICS : 
THE NEED FOR RESEARCH AT SECOND LEVEL 

Joan Hanafln 



Until recently, there has been little published research on gender issues at 
second-level schooling in Ireland. Issues which have been addressed include 
gender differences in pupil participation in examination subjects (Hannan, 
Breen et al., 1983); the hidden curriculunn (Lynch, 1989); the relationship 
between subject specialisation at second level and third level field of study 
(Clancy, 1989). However, a number of themes recur in the literature 
elsewhere, particularly in the area of gender — differentiated classroom 
processes and the hidden curriculum, which have not been addressed in this 
country. This paper aims to outline some of these findings and to suggest why 
so little similar research has been undenaken in Ireland. 

Classroom Interaction 

Teacher-pupil interaction 

Gender-differentiated classroom interaction has been the focus of many 
small-scale, non-participant observational studies and there is almost universal 
agreement among researchers thai boys are the focus of attention and activity in 
mixed-sex classrooms.' Ii has been suggested that teachers ask questions more 
often of boys than of girls, spend more lime reinforcing or rewording questions 
for boys than for girls and ask more higher-order questions of boys than of 
girls. 

Teachers are more likely lo praise the academic content of boys* work 
ano the presentation of girls* work and to criticise boys for presentation faults 
and girls for academic content, it has also been suggested that teachers give 
boys more feedback about their work than they give girls. 

Pupil' teacher interaction 

When pupil-initiated contacts were investigated, it was found that, in the 
mixed-sex classroom, boys initiate more pupil-teacher contacts, ask more 
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questions, engage in more social interactions and conduct more class business 
than girls do. 

Pupil-pupil interaction 

Boys' behaviours in the classroom may serve to diminish girls' active 
classroom participation in the mixed-sex classroom. This may take the form of 
calling out answers to questions asked of the whole class, what Mahony (1985) 
calls monopoly of linguistic space. Mahony suggests that monopoly of 
classroom linguistic space may also be achieved by non-verbal means, i.e. by 
style and gesture. Mahony cites such actions as putting down pens, folding 
arms, leaning back in chairs, looking deliberately bored, groaning and sighing if 
a girl gives more than a monosyllabic answer. 

K'^Uy (1987) supports this view, saying that there were many instances of 
boys using ridicule to silence girls : groaning when girls asked a question or 
calling the girls stupid. Kelly found no examples of this sort of comment 
directed at boys by girls. Her Majesty's Inspectorate at the Department of 
Education and Science (UK) found that boys may intimidate girls by mocking 
them for their perceived lack of expertise in science laboratories (HMI, 1980). 
They quote girls saying that "clever boys make us feel stupid" although they 
point out that these girls were, in fact, "able, two of the six aiming for medical 
school."^ 

Both HMI and Kelly felt that teachers' strategies for dealing with ridicule 
and verbal abuse were inadequate and that teachers generally failed to take a 
firm disciplinary line and support the female pupils. One rea.son put forward 
for this was the likelihood of boys becoming "fidgety" and disruptive if 
teachers gave girls a chance to speak. 

Teacher Awareness of^ Concern for and Expectations of Pupils 

An Israeli .study (Beni.svi-Mayeu ei al., 1987) asked a group of teachers 
and student teachers to nominate their most noticeable pupils regarding ability, 
achievement, behaviour and teachers' preoccupation with them. 

Teachers perceived boys as being more prominent in almost all 
categories identified. More boys were nominated as being outstanding pupils 
in general and in mathematics in particular. More boys were nominated as 
possessing overall high potential. Boys caused the overwhelming majority of 
discipline problems. (The question of di.scipline is also rai.sed in an overview 
of research carried out in American elementary schools. Liiidow ei al. (1985) 
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note that the research shows rather consistently that teachers give more 
attention to boys than to girls and that "much of the contact with boys tends to 
be negative; it is managerial and disciplinary in nature") ' 

More boys appear to occupy the minds of teachers after school hours. 
Girls were outstanding only in two categories : teachers were more likely to 
nominate girls as being outstanding in vcrbalAilerary subjects and as being 
competent in social activities. They foimd no difference between teachers and 
student teachers in their responses. They also found that teachers of the 
youngest age-group already revealed highly significant gender differentiation in 
the way they perceive girls and boys as outstanding students. 

In another study (Sianworlh, 1981), teachers were asked about their 
expectations for their pupils' future educational and occupational status. 
Teachers' predictions of what female pupils might be doing five years from the 
time of the interviews did not match either the girls' academic standing or the 
girls' own aspirations. Intelligent girls performing well at school who were 
themselves ambitious about their future careers were not considered by their 
teachers to have a future outside of a traditional sex-stereotyped role. 

Occupations seldom ranged beyond secretary, nurse or teacher; and 
marriage and parenthood figured prominently in teachers' visions of the futures 
of their female pupils. Boys, on the other hand, were seen in jobs involving 
considerable responsibility and authority, even those boys in danger of failing 
their examinations. Marriage was scarcely an issue at all in teachers' 
predictions for the future of their male pupils. 

In the same study, teachers were found to be twice as likely to express 
concern for male pupils than female pupils and three times as likely to express 
an attachment to male pupils. When asked about concern for pupils who might 
fail their examinations, only boys were mentioned. This trend was much more 
pronounced among male teachers than it was among female teachers. 

Pupils may also be aware of such gender-differentiated teacher 
behaviour. Both female and male pupils in Stanworths study reported that, in 
class, boys receive more attention from teachers than do girls. 

Teachers themselves, however, may not be aware of their gender-biased 
behaviour and attitudes where they exist. Morse and Handley (1985) report 
that teachers did not consciously seem to treat students differently nor were 
they willing to admit that they might be treating the pupils inequitably. 
Fennema and Peterson (1985) noted tliat teachers were very reluctant to look at 
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their behaviour towards boys and girls as opposed to their behaviour towards 
individuals. Elsewhere, female teachers thought that they were eiJier making 
no distinction between girls and boys or else that they were especially 
encouraging the girls (Grossman, 1987). Where teachers were given evidence 
of research, some were already aware of it and "took a fatalistic attitude to it, 
others disputed it hotly."* 

Some researchers suggest that when teachers are aware of the likelihood 
of their devoting more time to male pupils than to female pupils, they either do 
not or cannot distribute their attention more equitably. Spender (1980) reports 
a failure to devote equal amounts of time to girls and boys in the classroon* 
although consciously trying to do so. Again, boys becoming disniptive and 
discipline problems were cited as a factor. Sarah (1 980) suggests that teachers 
may find that they spend a lot of time focusing on boys who are misbehaving 
while ignoring girls who are getting on with their work. Sarah also points out 
that constantly reprimanding boys for misbehaviour may serve to reinforce their 
assertiveness. Clarricoates (1980) reports that teachers allowed boys to engage 
in behaviour that was considered completely unacceptable for girls because it 
was seen to be aggressive and unfeminine and adds that girls, it seems, are 
being taught in school what is and is not appropriate and acceptable behaviour 
for them and this behaviour differs from what is taught to boys. 

Teaching Style 

Teaching style has also been given some attention as a means of 
inhibiting or damaging on the one hand, or encouraging on the other, successful 
learning and as an area where gender differentiation occurs. It has been 
suggested that different kinds of interaction teach different skills. 

Reporting on the GIST project, Kelly noted that while the overall number 
of interactions in the project did not differ for girls and boys, the interactions 
were of a different nature. In the practical lesson, the teacher spent a lot more 
time helping the girls, appearing in some cases to set up tlie apparatus for them 
rather than letting them do it themselves. This was in sharp contrast to the 
question and answer part of the lesson where boys were far more likely to be 
chosen to answer a question than girls were. Kelly writes that "the distinct 
impression from this lesson was that the boys knew the answers and the girls 
couldn't do the practical."' 

Fennema and Peterson (1985) examine how differential interaction 
affects girls' performance in mathematics. They contend that to develop the 
skills to perform well on tasks of high cognitive complexity, an individual must 
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participate in autonomous learning behaviours which include choosing to do 
high-level tasks, woricing independently at them and persisting until such tasks 
arc satisfactorily completed. Factors outside of school — at home, among 
peers, through the media — provide girls and boys with differential 
opportunities; but factors in school, such as the nature of the contact between 
the pupil and the classroom teacher, also affect chances for independent action. 
Some types of contact enhance autonomous behaviour, but females are not as 
likely as boys to have those contacts, they say. 

Gender difTerentiation in pupil assessment 

Research in thi: area of mathematics and science, particularly in the 
physical sciences, has been undertaken by many interested in gender issues 
because of widespread reportage of underachievemenl among girls in those 
areas, particularly in terms of participation. 

Boys are reported by teachers to be more interested in, more likely to 
continue to study and better at science subjects. Research by Goddard-Spear 
(1987) indicates that teachers may be magnifying certain differences through 
gender-based assessment of their male and female pupils. 

Goddard-Spear found that for identical written work, science teachers 
awarded higher marks to boys than to girls. Based on the same evidence 
science teachers formed higher expectations for boys than for girls. Work 
attributed to a boy received a higher rating for "richness of ideas" in all 
samples. 

A "boy" author was also judged to display greater interest in science and 
greater suitability for '0' level physical sciences. The variable "suitability" for 
'O' level was included as a direct indicator of teacher expectation. This 
variable favoured boys on all comparisons. 

In the majority of the samples a "boy" author received higher mean 
ratings for "scientific accuracy," "organisation of ideas" and "conciseness." 
The only work characteristic on which girls were favoured was "nearness." 
ITiey received higher mean ratings for five of the six judgments of "neatness." 

There was a clear tendency on the part of teachers to overrate the work of 
a boy compared to that of a girl, i.e. work attributed to a boy received a higher 
mean rating than the same work when attributed to a girl. 
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Implications 

The net result of the issues outlined above remains unquantified. We 
can reasonably say, however, that relative to boys, girls are disadvantaged in the 
niixed-sex classroom in many ways. They may receive reduced teacher 
attention, be afraid to seek information and lack confidence, have fewer verbal 
roles open to them, have reduced access to equipment, be used as a negative 
reference group and be differentially assessed. 

To enable us to make comparisons with the findings of other countries, 
similar research is a matter of urgency here and, if the findings outlined here are 
replicated, intervention programmes, including pre-service and in-service 
training which have been successfully used elsewhere, should be investigated 
and implemented. 

Why no comparable research in Ireland? 

Researchers of gender issues in education in other countries span a broad 
range of topics which include conceptualisation of gender and theories of 
gender difference, defining equality of opportunity, and the interface of class, 
race and gender as well as investigating the processes of teaching such as 
gender dynamics in classroom interaction and the hidden curriculum. Why, 
then, has there been such a dearth of research on gender and education in 
Ireland? 

Firstly, there has been, until the last decade or so, a relative lack of 
research in education matters generally.* Kellaghan writes that "it is a measure 
of the quality and influence of thought on educational matters during the period 

that in the volume Unequal Achievement : the Irish experience 1957-1982, 

the subject of education did not merit a chapter."' 

O'Sullivan (1989) examines the character of Irish educational ideas and 
finds Irish educational thought to be conceptually and analytically weak, 
paradigmatically insulated and ideologically domesticated. Secondly, gender 
inequality in society is largely invisible and when that factor is added to 
"impoverished educational tliought"* it is hardly surprising that the result is a 
lack of research into gender issues in education. 

Where discussion of gender issues in education has taken place, it has 
been in the context of equality of educational opportunity and unequal 
outcomes, an issue which came to prominence almost thirty years ago. 
O'SuUivan states that the Irish experience, in introducing educational 
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innovations to promote equal opportunities, differed dramatically from the 
European experience where these iimovations were accompanied by intense 
ideological debates. 

Attitudes regarding appropriate gender roles and behaviours were so 
entrenched at the time these innovations were put in place, beginning with the 
late sixties, as to be invisible and they remained invisible for quite some time, a 
fact clearly illustrated by the discriminatory tripartite salary scales (women's, 
single men's, married men*s) still in operation in the public service ten years 
after the equality debate had its first airing. 

Although the legislative changes which have been brought about by our 
membership of the European Community and the setting up of the Employment 
Equality Agency have effected change for women, inequality remains. The 
workforce remains segregated horizontally and vertically.* Between 1974 and 
1990, women's hourly industrial earnings rose only ftx)m 60 per cent to 68 per 
cent of the male earnings.*** Women arc scarcely represented at the policy- 
making levels of education, government, state-sponsored bodies, business, the 
media." Adult gender roles remain clearly defined. O'SuUi van writes that — 

''attempts to eliminate sexual discrimination could be, and were, 
socially contained within existing structures, in a way that would 
have been impossible with many other forms of discrimination. 
Contrasted with the establishment of an equitable taxation system 
for farmers, the self-employed and the wealthy, for instance, sexual 
discrimination is a much safer, more manageable topic which can 
be and has, tc date, been robbed of its ideological force in Irish 
society."*^ 

This factor, he says, is illustrated by those who urge "changes in the 
subjects studied by girls as well as in their career orientations but pay scant 
attention to the broader question of the reward structures of occupations 
traditionally aspired to by girls."*^ The combination of these two factors, the 
lack of an ideational base and the invisibility of gender inequality in society, 
together go a long way towards explaining why gender issues in education have 
not been researched. 

Turning to those who might do educational research — third-level 
educational institutions, research institutes, the Department of Education and 
teacher organisations — some reasons emerge in each area to explain why 
gender issues in schooling have been largely ignored. 
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The academic staff and postgraduate students of the education 
departments of universities, colleges of education and teacher-training colleges 
have not done as much research in this area as might be expected. Firstly, 
funds for carrying out research in education in Irish universities have been 
limited so that issues of low visibility and priority may not be considered. 
Secondly, female representation in the universities and designated colleges is 
less than 20% and women arc concentrated in the lower academic grades.'* 
Since it has been mostly women who have interested themselves in gender 
issues, there may not be sufficient women within the system to concentrate on 
gender themselves or to guide and advise student researchers, Thirdly, the 
absence, for the most part, of gender issues on the education courses of 
undergraduate students reduces the likelihood of postgraduate study in the area. 

While the Etepartment of Education has implemented action programmes 
(for example, the intervention projects in Physics and Chemistry) and has also 
matched EC funding (TENET, for example), generating research as an aid to 
policy making has not received a high priority. The policy-making role of the 
Department of Education varies considerably form time to time and the locus of 
policy decision-making may shift from politicians to civil servants at different 
times. Ministers may spend only a brief period in office and it would be 
impossible for one minister to see a complex issue through from start to finish.'' 
Furthermore, in issues of policy, the Cabinet may be more influenced by the 
views of the Department of Finance than by those of the Department of 
Education.'* This has been clear in recent times where the issues dominating 
second-level educational debate have been rationalisation, changes in the pupil- 
teacher ratio and redeployment, financial issues rather than educational ones. 
It is unlikely, therefore, that the Department of Education will spend much 
money on researching gender issues in education. 

Some of the research referred to in the first rin of this paper was carried 
out by Her Majesty's Inspectorate in the Department of Education and Science 
in England, where the inspectorates carry out independent research and publish 
findings which may or may not be in agreement with the views of the 
Department. This would be an impossible role for the Irish Inspectorates, not 
least because of the time taken up by their involvement in the public 
examination system. 

The teacher unions and managerial organisations might be expected to 
interest themselves in the area of research. However, it is only in recent years 
that the teachers' unions have taken gender issues on board. The INTO has 
researched and the ASTl is currently researching gender and promotional 
structures. Less than a year ago, the ASTI made gender issues both within the 
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union and in schools a part of its policy. The teacher unions now have equality 
officers and this awareness of gender issues will undoubtedly give rise to 
research and policy in the future. 

Managerial organisations have only recently taken on board the issue of 
equality of educational opportunity and in the 1989 Budget submission of the 
CMRS, the two pages dealing with education while stating that "there are msgor 
inequalities in the Irish education system" did not mention at any point issues of 
gender." 

In summary, there are a number of themes in the literature on gender and 
education which suggest that gender differentiation occurs in classroom 
interaction and that the female pupils are disadvantaged by it and these issues 
have not been addressed by Irish researchers. This may be explained by firstly, 
the general paucity of research and lack of an "ideational base" as outlined by 
O'SuUivan; secondly, the invisibility of gender inequality in society and thirdly, 
the particular factors inhibiting those groups who might be expected to carry 
out such research. Finally, research on gender and education urgently needs to 
be carried out and, if the findings of research elsewhere are replicated* 
intervention programmes need to be put in place in order to eliminate gender as 
a legitimising category for inequality. 
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HOW SHALL STAFF DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMMES 
BE EVALUATED? 

J. Ronald Gentile 



Introduction 

Essential Elements of Instruction, Learning Styles. 4-Mat System, 
Cooperative Groups, Whole language. Mastery Learning, Critical Thinking, 
Lateral Thinking, Instrumental Enrichment, Philosophy in the Classroom, 
Synectics — these are some of the classroom ideas now being widely 
disseminated through staff development programmes throughout the U.S.A. 
Associated with each of them is some d'^gree of entrepreneurship, from the 
marketing of books and curriculum materials to consultant services and 
lectures. Also associated with each of them, to greater or lesser degrees, is a 
research base purporting to show the classroom advantages of using the 
programme. Not surprisingly, the research on each system is by and large 
conducted by the programme's advocates (or their students) with little research, 
if any, by independent investigators or watchdog agencies. 

Worse still is the fact that most of what passes for evaluative research on 
many of these topics is the "happiness quotient" — the self-report questionnaire 
given at the end of a short-term workshop. Loucks-Horsely el al. (1987) 
summarised the state of the field as follows: 

Most people agree that evaluation of professional development is 
necessary, yet there are few attempts to do more than measure 
"happiness coefficients" at completion of workshops, (p. 155). 

An independent observer, which 1 am trying to be, may find many of the 
ideas in these programmes quite exciting. At the same time, he or she is likely 
to be sceptical of the evidence, if not the whole research enterprise. Claims 
such as "x engages the right side of the brain as well as the left" or "y increases 
critical thinking" sound analogous to such advertisements as "Colgate is 
unsurpassed in reducing cavities" and "Guinness is good for you." The claims 
may all be true, but coming from researchers who have something to lose or 
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gain from the evidence, it leaves one with a feeling that the fox is guarding the 
hen house. 

Given the above state of affairs it is no wonder that we make little 
scientific progress understanding (1) what effects, if any, such programmes 
have and on whom, or (2j how degree or quality of implementation of such 
programmes is related to those effects. Programmes seem to be adopted or 
abandoned, not because of research evidence, but because we grow tired of 
them, or because a new idea comes along to capture our attention. Slavin 
(1989) put it this way: 

Educational innovation is famous for its cycle of early enthusiasm, 
widespread dissemination, subsequent disappointment, and 
eventual decline — the classic swing of the pendulum, (p.752). 

If the disappointment and decline of an idea were accompanied by good 
evidence of its benefits and liabilities, such as drug research provides, then 
mounting those programmes may at least have taught us something important : 
we would be making generational progress. 

If we are to stop the pendulum to make generational progress in staff 
development programmes, it seems necessary to adopt more rigorous 
evaluation designs. In this paper I advocate that staff development 
programmes — or perhaps any educational programmes — be evaluated 
according to a pre-planned, systematic, quasi-experimental design for data 
collection.^ ITie data can (and pert- ips should) be of a variety of types, ranging 
on the one hand from relatively objective measures of knowledge and skill in 
implementing programmes concepts to more subjective measures on the other 
hand, such as attitudes and other self-reports. While it matters what kinu> of 
measures are taken, it matters even more what inference can be drawn from the 
measures taken. The design itself is a longitudinal time*Iag plan for data 
collection which provides a variety of between-group comparisons (e.g. cross- 
sectional analyses of different cohort groups) and within-group comparisons 
(e.g. pre-test — post-test).^ Most importantly, without such systematic designs it 
is impossible to infer the effects of the programme, no matter how good the 
purposes or measurements, because there is no way to exclude competing 
theories or alternative explanations for a result (e.g. Piatt, 1964). 

What is Required to Make Scientific Progress 

llie general answer to the question of how scientific progress is made is 
some variation of Francis Bacon's inductive method : successive exclusions or 
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disproofs of alternative explanations for a phenomenon, which leads eventually 
to the truth. We need a systematic approach to this because, to paraphrase 
Bacon, truth is more likely to emerge from error than from confusion. 

The scientific method evolved from such logic and consists, as Piatt 
(1964, p,347) reminded us, of the following steps: 

1 , Devising alternative hypotheses. 

2, Devising a crucial experiment (or several of them) with alternative 
possible outcomes, each of which will, as nearly as possible, 
exclude one or more of the hypotheses. 

3, Carrying out the experiment so as to gel a clean result, 

4, Recycling the procedure, making subhypolhescs or sequential 
hypotheses to refine the possibilities that remain; and so on. 

For evaluations of drugs or other medical treatments, a number of 
standard, acceptable ways of conducting such experiments have been identified, 
including randomisation of people to active or placebo groups and double-blind 
procedures. For evaluations of many educational programmes, randomisation 
and double-blind procedures are difficult, if not impossible, and acceptable 
alternatives have not been widely used. But other fields, such as child 
development, have similar problem where, for example, children cannot be 
randomly assigned to different age cohorts, but must be accepted as they are. 
Researchers in such fields rely on the kind of designs 1 .shall be proposing (e.g. 
Campbell and Stanley, 1963; Goulet, 1975). l-or staff development or other 
educational programme evaluations we need similar ways of collecting data. 

To return to the logic of the scientific method, then, before we can infer 
that a programme is effective in some way, we nuisl collect data in such a way 
that, at the minimum, we can reject the following alternative hypotheses: 

1. that any change that occurred is explainable by maturation or 
experience during the interval in question; 

2. that any change was due to experience with or practice on the test 
measures; 

3. that any change was a result of other ancillary differences between 
groups, such as different amounts of attention (Hawthorne or 
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Such hypotheses can be rejected only if appropriate control groups are 
built into the experimental design. 

For anyone who has taken a first-level science course, the above 
comments will seem obvious or elementary, A perusal of the literature on staff 
development programme evaluation will convince one, however, that many of 
us either forgot those principles or decided — incorrectly — that they do not 
apply to educational research. I say this because there seem to be four 
common beliefs or myths about evaluation research which maintain our poor 
record of scientific progress. Each of lliese will now be briefly described. 

MYTH 1 : That surveys and other self-report data 
are good as more objective data 

'ITiis shows up in the ubiquitous "happiness quotients" mentioned earlier, 
as well as in the uses of self-reports lo assess what teachers learned from a staff 
development programme.^ While it is expected thai teachers will gain new 
knowledge from a pror.ramme. we are apparently reticent to give teachers a test 
of what they learned; rather we survey them to assess how ihcy feel about what 
ihcy leanicd. But if asking someone how well they think they learned the 
Pythagorean theorem were as good as testing them on it, we would assess our 
own students' knowledge by surveys instead of tests or practical exercises. 

Another variation of this myth shows up in the inferences drawn from 
research. If self-reports have been used to assess how well teachers 
inipleinented cooperative learning, for example, then it is incorrect to draw the 
conclusion that cooperative learning was (or was not) related to student 
achievement. Rather, a weaker inference must be drawn — namely, that 
cooperative learning, as teachers perceived they implemented it, was (or was 
not) related to student achievement.' 

MYTH 2 : 1'hat the design of an evaluation should 
depend on the audience 

Research studies which take this as a guiding principle'* . . . us with the 
feeling expressed earlier that the fox is guarding the hen house. Drug research 
done for the drug company's stock holders or managers is, as it should be, 
suspect. Programme evaluations done for •he teachers, developers, or any 
other interest group should likewise be suspect. We need research designs, 
measures, and procedures which are acceptable to the scientific community, and 
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even then we need independent replications of the research (see also Slavin's 
[1989] recommendations in this regard). To avoid teachers or others from 
being threatened, it must be clear that we are evaluating the programme, not the 
individual participants. The latter should be anonymous in the design and all 
reports of the study. 

MYTH 3 : That research designs should evolve with 
the programme or are not needed at all 

Without an a priori design, however, we are at the mercy of the interest 
groups mentioned above. We are also prone to measure the most noticeable 
phenomena that occur (for example, noticing the most eager or disruptive 
students in class), and not likely to systematically establish the kinds of 
measures and controls needed to allow alternative hypotheses to be rejected (as 
described above)* 

It is sometimes suggested (e.g. Provus, 1969) that experimental designs 
for evaluations stifle the programme's continual development because they 
allow no changes to the programme or the measures once the evaluation begins. 
To the contrary, a sound longitudinal design not only accommodates changes, 
but allows those changes to be assessed (as the proposed design does). 

MYTH 4 : That human behaviour is too complicated 
to be studied scientificaliy 

Those who believe this can probably not be easily convinced otherwise, 
and I am probably not capable of doing so. If it were true, then brain and 
biochemical research would presumably be making little generational progress 
over the decades because they likewise deal with human behaviour, much of it 
more subtle and difficult to measure than the knowledges, abilities, feelings and 
beliefs with which educational researchers are concerned. But those fields are 
making progress in quantum leaps and I believe with Piatt (1964) that the 
difference lies in research designs and measures which allow "strong inference" 
as described above. 

Understanding the Recommended Programme Evaluation Designs 

As noted earlier, the recommended design is one of a family of 
longitudinal and cross-sectional designs which have different groups entering 
the programme at different limes. I shall use as an example a two-stage staff 
development programme, in which the first phase involves learning the basic 
concepts and methods of the programme and the second phase involves practice 
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with peer-coaching (and/or clinical supervision) using these methods in actual 
classrooms.^ I shall assume that each phase takes a year. In addition to 
simplifying the table, this is often the way staff development programmes are 
conducted in American schools. 

For example, in one large urban district, initial training involved four S- 
day sessions held at various times during the programme, each accommodating 
about 40 teachers. (Since trainers had to be paid and each of these teachers had 
to be replaced by a substitute teacher for five days, one can see the tremendous 
costs, both financial and psychological, mvolved in implementing this 
programme). The next year was the peer-coaching phase for those 160-some 
teachers, while introductory training sessions were conducted for teachers who 
had not participated the previous year. 
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If we assume that these teachers (and perhaps their students) are pre- 
tested before beginning the programme and post-tested, either soon after their 
exposure to each phase of the programme or at the end of the school year, then 
it is possible to set up a data collection schedule as shown in Table 1. While it 
is beyond the scope of this paper to discuss the measuring instruments, I wish 
to encourage the broadest possible interpretation, to include measures of 
cognitive knowledge, affect and opinion, classroom behaviour, and analysis of 
documenis for both teachers and their students, as appropriate. 



TABLE 1 

The Data Collection Scheme for two cohorts of Teachers 
in a two-year Staff Development Programme 



YCiir ot Tests. 

1990 
Pre -test 
Post -test 

1991 
Preiesl 
Post -test 



I 



11992 

I Pre-lcsi 
i^)si icsi 



Cohorts* 



. ..'.9! 


■92 


-J 


A 






B 








A 




C 


B 




(C) 


C 





•N< ) 1 h C'ohof Is arc named by year of conipleiion of ihc program, as m ihc standard praciice of naming ihc 
class of "91. 
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In Table 1 the columns refer to the Cohorts of participating teachers, 
named by their scheduled year of completing the programme. The rows refer 
to times of testing. The letters in the body of the table for the *91 cohort, 
therefore, refer to the fact that that group of teachers received initial training in 
1990 and were pre-tested and post-tested, perhaps in September and May, 
respectively. In 1991, the *92 Cohort was pre- and post-tested, while the *91 
cohort was post -tested again. In 1992, the '92 cohort was post-tested after 
completing phase 2, The parenthetical (C) indicates an optional follow-up test 
for cohort '91. The different letters refer to parallel forms of the test, if needed 
(e.g. for achievement tests, one would need different test items). 

As described so far, the design is not sufficiently sophisticated to allow 
very many strong inferences. But I introduced Table 1 for didactic purposes 
only. The complete design is shown in Table 2, in which cohorts '91 and '92 
are embedded in a larger scheme.* The larger scheme takes account of the 
realism that few evaluations begin at the actual beginning of the programme. 
That is, there are often large numbers of staff who have received the initial 
training before the programme began (by going to professional meetings, by 
volunteering during planning stages, etc.). Some of them even become district 
trainers. These teachers constitute the cohorts I have labelled '89 (who 
completed both phases of the programme in '89) and '90 (who are in phase 2 of 
the programme when the formal beginning of the evaluation begins in 1990). 
If these groups are tested as noted, they add considerably to the power of the 
design. Similarly, the '93 and '94 cohorts, who come into the programme in 
succeeding years add both symmetry and power to the inferential effects of the 
design, as discus.sed below. 
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TABLE 2 








A Three-ycar design for a iwo-year Staff Development 
Programme Evaluation 






Cohorts* 


Year of Tests 


•89 


'90 


"91 


■92 


■93 


•94 


1989 
Post-test 


A,C* 












1990 
Pre-test 
Post-test 




A 
C 


A 
B 








1991 
Pre-iesi 
r OS t -test 






C 


A 
B 






1992 
Prc-tesi 
Post-test 








C 


A 
C 


1 


! 

1993 i 
Pre-test 


i 




i 
i 






1 

A,C** 








. . , .- , .1 




1 





•Boili Forms A and C :uc given ai ihc same iinic aficr Uns Cohon has completed ihc program. 



Hoih F-ornis A and C arc given ai ihc sanK- umo prior lo ihis Cohon beginning ihc pro>Uam. 

Inferring Kffects from the Design 

Analysis ofTable 2 reveals ihal ot ilic six coln)ris. iwo each have had the 
following experiences during tiic course of the evaluation: 

1 . The full two years (Cohons 91 and '92): 

2. One year (Colion '90 which was lesied before and after its second 
year, and Cohon '93 which was tested before and after its initial 
year); 
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3. Zero years (Cohort '89 which was pre- and post-tested following 
exposure to the whole programme and Cohort '94 which was pre- 
and post-tested prior to exposure to the programme. Since these 
groups are both pre- and post-tested without any intervening 
treatment, they serve as controls on the relative difficulty of the 
tests and to see whether there are any practice effects of the tests. 
They also serve to provide estimates of the parallel-forms 
reliability of the tests and criterion-referenced validity (i.e. the 
latter cohort should score at chance level, while the former cohort 
should be at or approaching mastery). 

Because of the existence of all these groups over the lime periods noted, 
a number of useful comparisons can be made* among which are the following: 

1. What is known or perceived by the participants (or observed by 
classroom observers) prior to the programme can be compared via 
pre-tesi scores for Cohorts '91 — '94. Assuming no changes have 
occurred in the population, then these scores should be 
approximately equal. Alternative hypotheses can be tested again.st 
this "null hypothesis", however, such as (a) the best teachers 
volunteered first (evidence for which would be decreasing pre-test 
scores from Cohorts '91 to '94), or (b) later participants learned the 
material through the grapevine (evidence for which would be 
increasing pre-test scores from Cohorts '91 to '94). 

2. Professional development (of knowledge, attitude or behaviour) 
estimated longitudinally by comparing pre-test and post-test 
within, for example. Cohort "90 and then replicated on Cohort '91. 
If the major effect of the programme .seems to occur in the second 
year, then those effects can be tested further cross-.sectionally by 
looking at the amount of growth during the .second year for 
Cohorts '90, "91, and *92 and comparing it to amount of growth 
during the first year for Cohorts '91, '92, and '93. 

3. Degree of professional growth (in knowledge, attitude or 
bchavioui) as described in #2 can al.so be estimated by comparing 
cohorts "89 and '94. The difference between them .should be 
expected to be the same as the post-test minus pre -test scores 
within cohorts '91 and '92. 

4. I- ffccts of systematic changes in the programme can be assessed by 
certain before-and-afier comparisons. If, for instance, initial 
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training was conducted by nationally known programme experts 
through 1990 but subsequently conducted by district trainers, then 
pre- and post-test scores for cohorts '90 and '91 (first year) can be 
compared with equivalent scores for cohorts '91 (second year) 
through '93, Other hypotheses about programme changes can 
similarly be addressed, 

5. Additional comparisons not directly addressed in the design can 
easily be added. For example, follow-up measures of 
maintenance of skills can be scheduled for all groups in 1993, 
similar to the optional test described in Table 1. Where possible, a 
"no treatment" control group could be added. For example, 
teachers could be trained, say, in 1990 as Cohort '91, while others 
could be pre- and post-tested during 1990 but not begin training 
until 1991 (as Cohort '92). 

Discussion 

To bring this paper to a clo.se, let me return finally to Piatt's (1964) paper 
on strong inference — namely, what he calls "ITie Question." The idea is that 
when any explanation for a phenomenon is advanced — either by self or 
someone else — we should ask either of the following forms of "The 
Question:" 

1 . What hypothesis docs the experiment disprove? 

2. What experiment could disprove the hypothesis? 

If we and other researchers cannot answer those questions or wish to 
dismiss them as irrelevant, then we may have been bu.sy (playing politics, 
.selling products, or publishing instead of perishing), but we are not advancing 
scientific understanding of the programme being evaluated. 

'ITie conclusion, I suppose, is soinovvhai harsh, but inescapably simple, 
educational evaluations in gencraL and staff development programme 
evaluations in particular, have often been conducted by unscientific studies 
which are not adequate to allow the kind.^: of inferences that we routinely wish 
to draw from them. Wc avoid the more rigorous longitudinal and 
comprehensive designs as loo expensive and time-consuming. But if decades 
go by without generational progress being made, which approach is the more 
expensive and rim. -consuming? 
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NOTES 

Appreciation is expressed to Drs. Kay Johnson-Gentile and Hugh Gash 
for their constructive comments. This paper was written while the 
author was a scholar in residence at St. Patrick's College of Education, 
Drumcondra, Dublin, 

Marshall (1988) has described five purposes for staff development 
evaluations, most of which do not require rigorous research designs. 
However, to make the kind of generational progress with which I am 
concerned in this paper — a scientific purpose that is partially reflected 
in only one or two of Marshall's purposes — research design issues are 
crucial. 

This design is based on one first presented by the author in 1977. 

For example, Loucks-Horsely et al, (1987) describe self-reports as 
equivalent to more objective measures of teacher knowledge, 

Slavin (1989) made this kind of error of inference in discussing evidence 
on Hunter's Essential Elements of Instruction. 

This belief is raised almost to the status of a principle of evaluation 
research in Loucks-Horsely et al. (1987). 

For a three-stage, four-year programme evaluation design see Gentile 
(1977; in preparation). 
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ASPECTS OF PLAY IN THE JUNIOR INFANT CLASSROOM 

Mary Anne Morgan 



Play is not the mere passing of time. Play is Life, (International Playground 
Association's Malta Declaration of the Child's Right to Play, 1977)» 

Introduction 

I undertook this stud]' in order to investigate the extent to which the 
recommendations of the present Primary School Curriculum regarding the 
importance of play-oriented activities at the Junior Infant Class level, are being 
implemented. This Curriculum, fomially introduced into all Primary Schools 
in 1971, emphasises the critical importance of experiential learning in the 
child's cognitive, linguistic, social, creative and physical development. Seen as 
the latest edition of the educational pharmacopoeia, it was believed that its 
implementation would result in the palliation, if not the cure, of all the maladies 
which had afflicted Irish education prior to then. In my study, a review of the 
historical theories and definitions of play in education served to clarify and 
conceptualise some present-day understandings of the term, while an analysis 
of the research in this field gave empirical validation to many of these theories. 
This paper outlines my research in the cognitive, linguistic and social domains, 
and gives a synoptic over\ iew of the main findings. 

The ethnographic research strategy which I used was found to be the 
most suitable method of assessing empirically the degree to which play was 
present in the classrooms. Consistent with the ethnographic approach which 
strives to provide a multi-dimensional account of the dynamic within each 
classroom, this study was eclectic in nature, encompassing a target child 
observational schedule, interviews, an interaction analysis system (Brown, 
1975) and a study of classroom timetables, layout and equipment. 

Tlie Target Child Study approach (Sylva, et al, 1980) is based on the 
"focal animal technique" which was developed by ethnologists. This method, 
was designed to catalogue the behaviour of individual animals (e.g. 
chimpanzees) through many different routine settings in their natural habitat. 
Having compiled these individual profiles, au;omposiie picture of the typical 
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behavioural patterns of the subjects is obtained. TYansferred therefore to a 
school setting, this technique allows the observer to record a wealth of 
information regarding children in their natural school environment. The 
observation schedule used in the above study had been implemented in Oxford 
(England) and was duplicated in Miami (Florida) with great success. The 
original 30 activity code categories had been extended to 42. (Jowett, 1981) to 
encompass all possible types of behaviour in the Reception Class. 

Since the use of the Target Child Study approach effectively channelled 
my attention into the detailed analysis of one child's behaviour at any one time, 
analysis of acnial lesson content or stmcture was impossible. It was, therefore, 
decided to conduct a twenty-minute interaction analysis study of each 
classroom. Hence the verbal interaction patterns of teachers and pupils were 
studied using the seven categories of Brown's (1975) Interaction Analysis 
System. These aspects of the study were conducted in Cork City and County 
during the first term of the 1985-86 school year. In this period, the behaviour 
of 150 children in fifteen junior infant classes was recorded during 50 hours of 
observation. These schools were selected using a stratified random sampling 
technique. Ten children in an Irish-speaking school (Gaeiscoil) were also 
observed and the observations were presented as a separate Case Study. 

The results of the observational study were placed in a national context 
with the aid of attitudinal and factual information. This information was 
obtained from a questionnaire which was circulated nationally to a randomly 
selected group of 75 junior infant class teachers. There was a 76 per cent 
response to this questionnaire. It was possible to compare and contrast 
teachers' attitudes expressed in this questionnaire with the findings of the Target 
Child Study since both studies had been conducted simultaneously. 

Play and Cognitive Development : Analysis of Findings 

In recent years, the importance of play in the child's cognitive 
development has been addressed by many. The most influential have been 
Piaget (1962b). BrUner et al (1976), and Sutton-Smith (1979). Piaget 
contended that the young child develops his mental structures (schemata) 
through activity and exploration of his environment. Similarly Sutton-Smith 
and Briiner emphasised how manipulative play "opened up thought" by 
enabling the child to focus on means rather than on ends. Bach argues that the 
child cannot move towards abstract structure and reasoning without a broad 
base of direct sensory, dramatic and manipulative experience from which he 
can generalise and extrapolate. 
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In this study the intellectual faculties of the child were isolated as a 
starting point for investigation. This choice was made because psychologists 
(for instance. Piaget, 1962b, and Brilner. 1976) and practitioners, including the 
advocates of the 1971 curriculum (1971. pp. 18- 19) concur tliat a child passes 
through sequential and identifiable stages of intellectual development. 

Intellectual ability (also called cognitive complexity) was evaluated on 
the basis of the level of concentration which the child displayed when engaged 
in various tasks. Two qualities characterise concentration: one is the ability to 
sustain attention and the other the capacity for commitment to one's actions. 
Therefore, the first clearly defined research goal of this study concerned itself 
with factors in the junior infant clasjses which encourage or impair 
concentration in young children. While the children's concentration during 
formal tests of skill was the initial focus of inquiry, their attention during more 
relaxed activities, such as storytelling and free play, was also observed. These 
points of interest raised the following research questions: 

— To what extent do children in junior infant classes engage in activities 
which require complex thought? 

— What factors encourage or hinder it? 

— What amount of time do they spend on 

(a) Formal play activities? 

(b) Free play activities? 

(c) Empty (wailing/watching) activities? 

— What factors appear to encourage or hinder the children in attempting the 
above? 

ITie table below is a simplified version of the main findings regarding the 
activities of the children observed and the cognitive challenge contained 
therein. 
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TABLE 1 



Summary of the Main Findings Regarding tlie Behaviour 
of the Target Children and its Cognitive Challenge 

(Tune percentages were calculated from 



the 6,000 Half-minute units of observed behaviour) 


Category % of Total Time Observed j 


Challenging 3Rs Activity 


{ 

9% i 


"Playful" Activities that challenged the Child 


8% 


"Playfur" Activities that did not challenge the Child 


13% 


Activities that contained no visible challenge 


70% 

—i 



On average, the children observed spent 17 per cent of their time 
engaged in activities which were cognitively stimulating : just over half of this 
contained formal educational activities, while the remaining portion contained 
free play activities which were challenging. Children were occupied for a 
further 13 percent of the total time observed with free play activities which did 
not challenge them. Seventy per cent of school time was devoted to empty, 
waiting or watching activities. 

In the course of this study certain factors revjaled themselves as 
obstacles to the cognitive development of junior infant class children through 
play. These included the teacher's attitude to play, pupil-teacher ratio, and 
availability of equipment. However, when other factors were held constant, 
the teacher's attitude was found to be the factor most highly correlated with the 
provision of play experiences, results obtained from the classroom study 
showed that a low level of cognitively challenging play was found in 
classrooms where the teacher followed an inflexible timetable and taught the 
class as a whole. Furthermore, the questionnaire results indicated that class 
instruction was the most frequently used (78 per cent) instructional method, 
while most teachers (94 per cent) agreed in theory with the importance of play 
and the manipulation of concrete objects in the enhancement of cognitive 
development, the majority of participants revealed that in practice they 
followed a reverse of this order. 

In contrast, a flexible timetable and teacher awareness of the importance 
of dramatic and manipulative play, usually resulted in an environment where 
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cognitive challenge was high. It was found that children's highest levels of 
cognitively challenging play accompanied structured Three Rs activities, art, 
pretend play and play with structured materials. 

Waiting, watching or group repetition cannot be said to stimulate the 
child. Even if one were to concede that such behaviour contained some level 
of cognitive stimulation, it could hardly be equated with the high challenge and 
rich stimulation which many influential researchers and educationists, including 
Piaget, (1962b), Brtiner (1976). and Johnson (1980) el aU have seen to accrue 
from direct sensory experience by the child. Despite the fact that the children 
had still not completed their first term in the formal school system, the majority 
of activities which they undertook presupposed Brtiner's second and third stages 
of cognitive development, i.e. iconic and symbolic coding. Although Piaget 
and Briiner and many others agree that manipulative experience is a 
prerequisite to understanding abstract concepts, this order of presentation was 
not adhered to in the majority of classrooms visited. 

Play and Linguistic Development : Analysis of Findings 

Every school programme has as one of its priorities the fostering of 
language. Modern research has highlighted the importance of play with 
language for young children. 

Elkonin (1971), for example, stated that just as the mastery of objective 
reality requires the establishment of a connection between activity and objects* 
so also is activity with language necessary for its mastery. Vygotsky (1962), 
Luria (1963), and Yudovich etal have contended that words not only 

express thought but are also of seminal importance for its formation. The 
child's play with sounds and word patterns has been said to develop his 
metalinguistic awareness (Cazden, 1976) which in turn has been isolated as one 
of the most essential precondin. ns for future literacy. 

The Primary School Curriculum (1971) recognises language not merely 
as a specific area of knowledge, but also as a medium through which all 
knowledge and experiences are organised and made meaningful (Teacher's 
Handbook, Part I, p. 19). "Language is the basis of conceptual thought" (Ibid 
p. 128). Primary Teachers are thus exhorted to — 

"provide am^le opportunities and incentives for every child to use 
speech and thereby to develop the ability to express ideas clearly, 
fluently and articulately" (Primary School Curriculum, 1971, Part 
I,p.83). 
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My analysis focused on several measures of verbalisation in the junior 
infant class. One notable exception was the area of repetitive oral group work 
(for example, group answering or recitation). This was not considered to be an 
adequate measure of the linguistic competence outlined above. The following 
questions were addressed: 

— How much do the children talk? 

— What is the linguistic level at which they communicate with other pupils, 
teachers or themselves? 

— How many conversations do they have about any topic? 

— Which settings (social and activity) promote most conversations? 

— Do junior infant classes foster conversational skills? 

— Wliat factors appear to influence development in this area? 

This analysis of talk in Junior infant classes was based on the hand- 
recorded notes which wei^ taken sinultaneously with observations, and also on 
the results of the Interaction Analysis Schedule which was completed in each 
classroom during a randomly-selected twenty-minute period. (Activities 
whose inherent nature would limit language utterances — e.g. periods of 
writing — were excluded). Although its limitations must be acknowledged, 
the findings in this section, nevertheless, present an interesting picture of the 
frequency and nature of speech in the junior infant classes observed. 

The main finding to emerge was the very small percentage of time during 
which the children actually spoke. In all this was less than 15 per cent of all 
the time observed. Of this, a total of 12.6 per cent of all the half-minutes 
recorded contained language utterances by individual target children. Almost 
half of these were addressed to other children and a quarter were utterances to 
the teacher. The remaining quarter of this time was divided between responses 
to the teacher's questions and ego-centric/self .speech. 

Dialogue (i.e. a three or more turn sequence which had a minimal 
structure equal to A— > B; B— >A; A— >B) was entertained during a trifling 
1.83 per cent of the total 6,000 half-minute time units studied. This becomes 
even more meagre when one realises that it includes both teacher and child- 
initiated sequences. Although there were slightly more conversations in the 
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multi-class settings the 94 per cent of time which was devoid of dialogue in 
these classrooms is still a surprisingly high proportion. 

However* one cannot conclude that these classes were the embodiment of 
the silent unquestioned assimilation of knowledge. This is only partly true : 
adult-imparted information was accepted without question, but silence did not 
always prevail. During adult-led group activities, for example* when engaged 
in rhymes^ songs, and many other passive classes, the children were actually 
speaking, although usually in groups or with the whole class. Moreover, the 
content of these periods of spoken language was always determined by the 
aduk. 

An analysis of the findings of Brown's Interaction Analysis System (see 
Table 11 below) further elucidates some causal factors. 

TABLE 11 



Interesting Facts Concerning Language in the Classroom 

(From Brown's Interaction Analysis System) 





Approximate % of Total 


Category 


Time Observed 

1 


Teacher speaks 


56% ; 


Silence reigns 


19% 


Pupils respond 


15% 


Pupils volunteer 


7% ! 



In the first instance, teachers spoke for over half of the time (56 per cent). 
Silence was enforced for a further 19 per cent which implied that total pupil 
talk was 22 per cent. Unfortunately, over two-thirds of this was devoted to 
group repetition and response, allowing just 7 per cent of time for voluntary 
utterances on the child's part. 



An increased incidence of pupil talk in the multi-classes visited and also 
in the Gaebcoii where the children were faced with the additional obstacle of 
a second language, points to a link between pupil-teacher ratio and language 
frequency. In these settings the ratios averaged 18:1 in comparison with 30:1 
in the other single classes observed. However, another extremely important 



variable merits inclusion : that of pedagogic style. One of the 15 schools 
exemplified a situation where children in a cramped environment with a pupil- 
teacher ratio of 36:1 spoke for over 56 per cent of the time. Here they were 
encouraged to play with sounds and words and very evidently enjoyed 
themselves. 

Play and Social Development : Analysis of Findings 

During any school day a variety of different activities will be undertaken. 
The^c in turn demand different types of social grouping. The 1 971 Curriculum 
identifies three kinds — individual, group, or class activity. It states that — 

The basic skills are acquired not so much through class leaching as 
through individual and group activity, each child progressing at his 
own natural rale, each at the different stages of his advancement 
being allowed full scope to express his own personality and 
experience the joy of discovery. (Primary School Curriculum, 
1971, Part l,p.l6). 

Siiice much playful and co-operative behaviour occurs in the security of 
individual, pai* or small group settings, an analysis of the amount of time 
children spent in these situations was included. 

Recent empiricul v/ork has investigated the cognitive content of play in 
various settings (Moore, Eversion and Brophy, 1974; Rubin et ai 1976, 1978). 
Such research has isolated the solitary and/or small group play of three to six 
year olds as being the most cogniiively challenging, whereas parallel play 
situations (i.e. where a child plays beside others without interacting with them) 
are now viewed as indicative of both social and cognitive immaturity (Smith, 
1978, et al ). In the light of findings such as these, the child's social 
participation was viewed in lemis of its ability to induce cogniiively complex 
thought. 

'llic resultant research questions in this area were as follows: 
What is the child's level of social participation? 

To what extent and in what way does the child interact with the teacher 
and other children in the class? 

Arc there any significant differences in :he soci M skills which they arc 
using? 
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— What factors appear to influence social interaction? 

— Which social setting accompanies the most cognitively sophisticated 
behaviour? 

The results yielded by the Target Child Study Schedule used in my 
research showed that the children did not really interact with each other. In 
many instances the modem furniture was arranged in traditional rows which 
limited each child to two language parmers. Indeed, in most of the fifteen 
centres visited, prescribed "educational" tasks and teacher-directed activities 
necessitated a severity of disciplining which precluded movement, chatting or 
giggling. Much activity was thus conducted with the class quietly sitting in 
elbow-to-elbow type formation. There was virtually no freedom of movement 
on the part of the child. Undoubtedly, this rigidity of both discipline and 
seating had repercussions in terms of the opportunities which were offered for 
social development. 

Questionnaire respondents indicated that 70 per cent of their classrooms 
contained modem fumiture, yet 46 per cent of this remained stationary. 

TABLE 111 

Summary of the Main Findings regarding the Social Activity 
Patterns of the l^rget Children. 

(Time percentages were calculated from 
the 6,000 half-minuie units of observed behaviour) 



Rough % of Time 


Category 


Observed 


Sitting passively sidc-by-side in lari^c >iroups 


47%_ 


Sitting side-by-side in large groups while interacting 


16% 


Sitting passively side-by-side in small groups (< 6 children) 


15% 


Sitting side-by-side in small groups while interacting (< 6 children) 2% 


Interaction with one other child 


15% 


Alone 


5% 
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The above table shows that tlie most commonly observed social setting in 
the 15 schools was the large group. This, by its very nature, limited social 
interaction and was often accompanied by teacher-led classes which demanded 
a passive acquiescent type of behaviour from the child. Even within this 
setting children still managed to talk occasionally, with varying degrees of 
teacher tolerance. Although the small group interaction setting was observed 
in a mere 2.35 per cent of all instances, it accompanied the most cognitively 
stimulating play activity. Moreover, this is consistent with the research 
findings mentioned above which indicate that notwithstanding solitary play 
behaviour, children s most stimulating play activity occurs in small groups. 

Conclusion 

The use of the Target Child Study Schedule and of the questionnaire 
survey encompassed both single class and multi-class settings. Consequently it 
was possible to compare the physical characteristics of the schools and attitudes 
of teachers therein. The questions posed examined differences in structure 
between single grade and multi-grade classrooms; the extent to which the 
availability of equipment is determined by the location and size of the school; 
the problems experienced by teachers in various settings; the relationship 
between environmental constraints and classroom atmosphere; and the different 
altitudes to play and experiential learning held by teachers. 

Two main categories of problems emerged from the results. One was 
experienced by teachers of multi-classes and the other by teachers of single 
class g-i-oups. Teachers of multi-classes stressed the need to improve their 
physical environs and to provide a greater amount of manipulative material and 
structural apparatus. Teachers of single clas.ses underlined the need to reduce 
the pupil-teacher ratio, to provide inservice courses, especially for young 
teachers, to prolong the junior infant cycle and to provide every school with 
duplicating facilities. However, classroom observations revealed that 
experiential learning is not necessarily a corollary of modem well-equipped 
classrooms. Neither does a high pupil-teacher ratio and a lack of equipment 
preclude the possibility of cognitively challenging and linguistically rich play 
activities. 

The final question posed above places the other research questions in 
their proper perspective. As every teacher is individualistic and idiosyncratic, 
so also is each teaching situation. This individuality manifests itself in 
teachers' attitudes towards play. In this study, it was found that the few 
teachers who were positively disposed to play, believing in its unique potential 
as a learning medium, succeeded in overcoming many of the obstacles which 



were the stumbling blocks of several of their colleagues. 
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Nevertheless, these obstacles exist. It is interesting to note that 
approximately 70 per cent of teachers are assigned to an infant class in their 
first year of teaching (LN.TO. 1984, p.l5; LN.T.O, 1986, p,5), although the 
majority would prefer a more senior class, One could infer from this and from 
the fact that more senior staff members are rarely found teaching at this level, 
that junior infant classes are perceived as being less desirable than the higher 
classes. This bias is also evident in the present points system. Such a 
discrimination against teachers of younger children needs to be investigated. 

I found that the reluctance to teach infant classes was rooted in the 
unrealistic pupil-teacher ratio which exists u this level; in the perception of the 
curriculum as being impractical; and in the classroom constraints and lack of 
resources. Therefore, it is clear that both environmental restrictions and 
negative attitudes of teachers, which are influenced to a certain degree by these 
obstacles, militate against effective implementation of a heuristic approach to 
education. 

Redressing this imbalance necessitates the implementation of a two- 
tiered plan. Firstly in order to enhance the status of infant teaching and to give 
direction in the practical implementation of an experiential approach to 
learning, an optional two-year diploma course in infant education should b*? 
provided for student teachers in all the Colleges of Education. Inspiration 
could be drawn from the Belgian Werkplan voor aproedence aciiviteiten in de 
Kleuter school (A programme for activity-based learning in the Kleuier 
school). Douglas, 1984, p. 5). Furthemiore, a sustained systematic series of 
inservice courses for trained teachers and a specialist inspectorate should be 
provided. Ultimately, this would result in the fomiulation of a specialised body 
of infant class teachers. 

Furthermore, if implemented, the following suggesiiops, many of which 
have been proposed by educationalists, notably Hurley (1982), and which have 
been recently endorsed by the Irish National Teachers' Organisation (LN.T.O. 
1987). would help ameliorate the environmental problems. In tenns of class 
size, the pupil-teacher ratio at the junior infant level should not exceed 20 : I. 
If the appointment of additional teachers is not feasible, trained ancillary 
personnel with specific functions should be available to all junior infant 
teachers. ITie extension of the present infant cycle to three years would also 
facilitate the implemeuvaiion of activity-based learning experiences. 
Moreover, a heuristic approach demands adequate classroom resources and 
facilities, Fvcry infant classroom requires movable furnirure; .sand and water 
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play areas; display and storage facilities; and durable working surfaces. 
Finally junior infant teachers should receive a special annual allowance for the 
purchase of equipment. 

Hie evidence recorded in this study indicates that junior infant class 
children in Irish Primary Schools need, and can benefit from such special 
provision as has been outlined above. 
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GIRLS AND SCIENCE : EQUALITY IN SCHOOL OR SOCIETY? 
(A Case for Macro and Micro Analysis) 

Neil 6 Conaill 



In the last decade the question of girls' involvement in Science subjects 
has been of concern to educationalists. For the majority it is seen as a 
problematic area, one of underachievement and under-representation. Like 
many portmanteau phrases *'girls and science" is misleading. Used almost 
exclusively in a negative sense it implies that girls in science are dogged by 
underachievement and stricken by inadequate resources. 

In \i\\s paper I attempt to consider strategies devised to encourage greater 
participation by girls in science subjects in the context of power relations 
governing education and the sexual division of labour in society. It is my 
contention that intervention strategies and our interpretation of the reality 
indicate nn underestimation of these two factors. While arguing for the 
adoption of this macro perspective I also highlight the need to engage in 
detailed empirical research to establish how the mechanisms of discrimination 
in the hidden and open curricula operate to dissuade girls from choosing 
science subjects. 

Power and change are fundamental concepts in the evolution of the 
educational system. No single group wields sufficient power to institute 
educational change which restructures its fc^mi and provision. In education 
power is constituted by the interaction of social, economic and bureaucratic 
dynamics. It is not the property of any one group but numerous groups that 
harness education to legitimate their status. I-oucault (1977) advances (he 
theory of power as a series of relationships within .society. 

Power is conceived not as a property but as a strategy, its effect of 
domination are attributed not to appropriation but to dispositions. 

manoeuvres, tactics, techniques one should decipher it in a 

network of relations, constantly in activity, rather than a privilege 
one might possess. 
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In education power is crucial in determining the definition of knowledge, 
ir^ accessibility to different groups and the relationships between accepted areas 
of knowledge. 

A matrix of social and political tensions constitute the power relations 
from which an educational ideology emerges. An ideology is required by the 
dominant groups to legitimise their purpose* 

It is through the use of ideology that elite groups enlist the co-operation 
of the state so that the educational system propagates their ideals. Althusser 
(1971) argues that the ideological state apparatuses (ISA) by which we mean 
state bureaucracies, for example the educational system and the judiciary, 
'function by ideology;'* ideology as used in this sense does not mean ideas but 
an ordering of things, codes of behaviour through which individuals conduct 
their lives. Individuals, the "subjects" are not so much exposed to these 
ideologies in terms of "ideas," but rather their lifestyles are shaped by these 
ideological state apparatuses to such an extent that they contribute to the 
reproduction of capitalism. Women's domestic labour and their use as a 
reserve army of labour should be seen in this light; patriarchal and capitalist 
relations maintain women in these social relations for the continued sexual 
division of labour. 

The network of relations governing education contribute to gender 
inequality within schooling and the sexual division of labour. Economic 
growth is conceptualised in terms of familiarity with technology and 
consequently the educational system is structured to provide the manpower, 
skilled and flexible for this growth. One asks if recent emphasis on industrial 
relevance in school curricula will reinforce the position of the majority of girls 
in an unequal and sexually divided labour market. 

Just as one cannot identify definitely a state ideology for the education of 
women, mostly because it is created from relations which are in constant flux, 
the category "women" is extremely broad when discussing roles in society and 
treatment by state institutions, h embodies what Henriques (1984) calls a 

'multiplicity of subjectives" mothers, wives, workers, students, consumers 

In discussing the social relations of women Henrique advises that our approach 
cannot speak of a specific subject behaviour and attitudes or ascribe in advance 
the subjects' position according to class or to gender. The different positions 
adopted by women, the subjects, in social relations and the different power 
relations influencing their actions emphasise the importance of confining 
analysis of "women in society" to a specific group for whom valid reference 
points can be constructed. Within education specific reference points are 
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required when talking about girls' coucation. The educational system is not a 
unilbrm ISA regarding women. Class, regional differences, as well as gender 
are variables affecting women's experience in die educational state apparatus. 

Greater participation by women in all levels of education, a higher 
proportion of women in the workforce, demographic decline exacerbating the 
skills shortages, the changing needs of industry and the increasing mobility of 
the workforce ail contribute to the flux which is termed women's position in 
society. It is necessary to look at women's education in this macro perspective 
because it is these structures which shape the experiences of individuals. 
Strategies tackling gender inequality within schools should take cognisance of 
the purposes envisaged for the educational system by the social groups which 
constitute the power relations. Unless inequality is perceived and challenged at 
this level, practice may be altered but the outcome will be characterised by a 
persistence of inequality. 

The school functions at an important ideological level by passing on 
gender relations appropriate for the capitalist economy. The hegemonic 
regulation of social relations through schooling imposes a concept of femininity 
which stresses women's domestic role and allows only secondary involvement 
in the labour market. The school is a vital institution for the maintenance in 
the long run of the segregated workforce and social relations of production 
which it does through the transmission of a set of gender relations. It is 
important to expose how this is done not alone at the level of material skills but 
also at the level of consciousness and ethos. Remedying obviously sexist 
practice is straight forward but the use of non-sexist materials may not have 
long term impact on attitudes. Women's educational experience is shaped by 
the slate ideology as created by patriarchal relations and the needs of industry. 
Consequently official ideology must be examined as both causes and a 
reflection of women's economic dependence on men and the continuance of 
social class and gender inequalities in society. The ideological climate of 
patriarchy creates an educational system which consolidates socially defined 
gender roles. When "preparation for working life" is mentioned as an 
educational aim, the working life envisaged for girls is not the same as that for 
boys. The state ideology for the education of women was shaped on the 
context of utilisation of female labour both at home and in paid labour. With 
inadequate child care facilities and domestic duties primarily women's 
responsibility, shift work and part-time work are seen as popular options for 
women. These options tend to marginalise women as paid workers and 
consolidates their responsibility for domestic labour which is further 
downgraded in the process. 
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If we accept that the educational system., working through a patriarchal 
ideology and capitalist economy, functions to maintain the sexual division of 
labour, how docs this work at the level of pedagogy? How do patriarchal 
inequalities manifest themselves in curricular practice? Is it not just a matter 
of identifying malpractices in the overt and covert curriculum and remedying 
them? 

Clearly the hidden and oj tn curricula need to be revie'ved in this regard. 
The exposure of sexist practice in the overt curriculum is straightforward but 
this is much more complex in the hidden curriculum which ordains as natural or 
common place an unequal system. However, the matter does not end with 
hidden processes and open practice. Also to be examined arc the theories and 
practices and teachers' judgements on which pupils' perfonnancc is produced, 
monitored, evaluated and regulated. 

The operation of ideology, power relations and even pedagogy is not a 
straightforward regular area. It is the precise alignment of power and 
pedagogy, the educational system operating to maintain the status quo of 
present power relations, which ensures that tampering with pedagogic practice 
will have little impact in changing overall mequalities. 

Gender as an Issue in Science Education 

On-going research in the area of gender bias in science education 
provides a pertinent link between the sexual division of labour and pedagogic 
inequalities. There has been a recurrent tendency on the part of state officials, 
if not educationalists, to associate national regeneration and self- advancement 
with women participation in vital technical and vocational areas. For example, 
the Department of Education Intervention Project Report (1988) suggests that 

labour market changes resuhing from social and technological 
changes mean poorer employment prospects for young women 
whose educational experience fails to equip them with the skills in 
demand in the changed work context. 

Clearly any effort to overcome the subject barrier and the introduction of 
pupils to areas of knowledge from which they were previously excluded should 
be welcomed. Such initiatives should be supported in the context of promoting 
equality between men and women in society, and this requires in.stitutional and 
curricular change. 

I will briefly outline what is seen as the "problem" of girls and science, 
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befoie elaborating on strategies adopted to counter these "problems." 

Gender as an aspect of science education emerged as a major area of 
research in the 1970s. Its emeiger.ce with die Great Debate (as initiated by 
Callaghan at Ruskin College) was indeed no coincidence. The language of the 
Great Debate was one of wastage, efficiency, talent, utilisation of resources etc. 
A research topic which originates in this climate should be viewed in the social 
and political context of this greater educational debate. This ir most important 
for the topic of gender issues in science. As Outram (1987) has urged, 

only by producing an accurate history of women in science, can 
the relationship between the feminine and science in the classroom 
escape from its predominantly negative characterisation in the 
educational literature. 

The analysis has very slowly progressed from its Great Debate 
reasonings. It was concerned with the success and failure of female puj- 
why weren't they as good as boys? The Debate expressed concern about the 
number of girls and women entering high level careers requiring maths and 
science; such careers require senior cycle courses and usually a university 
degree. We are talking then about a very specific and extremely small 
proportion of girls. 

\s already menlioned,lo consider "girls" as a unitary category in 
education is misleading; to consider their performance as "versus boys" is 
further misleading. They are not a unitary category — there are class and 
regional variations in performance; nor is "science" a sufficiently specific topic 
on which to theorise about "girls" ability. 

The assessment of pupils' performance in any area is very complex and 
the political consequences of such statements are profound, As Walkerdine 
(1989) points out, research on sex and gender overwhelmingly uses methods 
which search for differences, 

usually differences which can be quantified, rectified by the ur uf 
statistical techniques. Similarities are treated in temis of their 
failure to show significant differences; in other words, similarities 
become non-results. 

This approach, which seeks statistically significant differences rather 
than educationally relevant differences, allied with the emergence of the 
resea- \ topic as a Great Debate theme, has clouded the issue of girls and 
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science. Science is a problem area regarding girls, not because they are failing 
at science, but because there are organisational and pedagogical factors 
militating against greater participation in science subjects. At an 
organisational level factors such as timetabling, options, single or mixed classes 
are of special relevance to science subjects. At the level of pedagogy, issues 
like the mathematical nature of science course, textbook bias and interaction are 
significant. 

So let us assess the problem in organi.sational terms. Sex differences in 
participation rates in school subjects must be set in an overall context of 
inequalities between men and women in education and the workplace. 
Otherwise their significance may be underestimated. In Ireland girls' 
participation rates in the senior cycle are higher than that of boys. Although 
greater numbers of females do the Leaving Certificate, subsequently fewer girls 
than boys go on to third level and of those who do fewer enter applied 
professional/technical scientific courses in Universities or RTCs (National 
Manpower Service 1981). Even with the same Maths and Science 
qualificatioas girls are far less likely than boys to take applied science or 
engineering courses in Universities or RTCs. hannan et al. (1983) conclude 
that sex-differcntiaied values and expectations even extend to such third level 
choices. 

However, more boys than girls have the opportunity to study the .sciences 
at senior cycle. Provision is an important factor in the Irish context where 
variables such as type of school (vocational, secondary, comprehensive, 
community) and whether it is mixed or single sex are considerable factors in 
deciding whether or not particular subjects are taught. Hannan el al conclude 
that boys are better provided for in higher maths, physics, chemistry and 
technical drawing, while girls are at an advantage in biology and Home 
Economics. The discrepancy in provision arises from the scope provided by 
the stipulations of the Department of Education regarding subject provision. 
Decision on subject provision can be made at school level and this is reflected 
in the different provision made in vocational and .secondary schools. Imminent 
amalgamations, considered prudent with the impact of demographic decline, 
should be a catalyst for equal provision in this regard. 

Tied in with the provision factor is allocation. Allocation concerns the 
academic prerequisites a school demands before allowing pupils choose 
particular subjects. In Ir:land a higher proportion of girls than boys are denied 
the opportunity to study physics, higher maths or chemistry at Leaving 
Certificate, Ix'cau.se they have not done the appropriate subject at Intermediate 
Certificate Level. It was found that 80% of boys and only 33% of girls were in 
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schools wheit physics was taught. In the schools where physics was taught* 
70% of the boys and 58% of the girls were actually offered it. Finally^ 53% of 
boys and only 16% of girls to whom it was offered chose to study it. The 
impact of allocation measures emphasises th<^ importance of delaying the time 
at which pupils have to make their subject options in order to reduce the risk of 
gender typed options which pupils may later regret. 

Access is a significant factor in the girls and science "problem." Just as 
educational qualifications provide entry but do not guarantee entry to certain 
professions, provision of subjects does not necessarily influence up-take. Pratt 
et al (1984) conclude that in England, while the sex Discrimination Act (1975) 
has undoubtedly improved the provision of science subjects, this has not yet 
affected the take up of subjects by pupils. 

Several reasons are advanced for girls* reluctance to paiticipate in the 
science subjects. They embrace both the overt and covert curricula. The 
gender-differentiated socialisation patterns, moulded in school and in society, 
can manifest themselves in the gender codes apparent in the hidden and open 
curricula. Pupils' aspirations, attitudes to subjects, perceived difficulty, while 
by no means polarised, are gender differentiated especially in the sciences. 
These factors, which are considerable in determining option choice, are 
resultant from a pupilk sex-role socialisation. Ebbutt (1981) found teachers' 
belief that girls choose biology since it was easier than the other sciences 
corroborated by girls themselves. They ranked physics as the most difficult of 
the sciences and biology the least. Participants in the E)epartnient of Education 
intervention project also considered physics and chemistry difficult. This 
underestimation of their own ability in science, mirrors the fmdings of Tobias 
(1980) who investigated Maths ability and anxiety in girls. He found their 
levels of confidence substantially lower than boys' and more reluctant to 
recognise good assessments as indicative of high ability. Even when girls 
achieve well the socialisation patterns preclude them from gaining self 
confidence in what is generally regarded as a masculine domain. It is at this 
level that schooling, as an ISA>plays its vital roli^ in maintaining the capitalist 
status quo. The school socialises pupils u\ a mariner wf ch both reflects the 
patriarchal values of a capitalist society, in vvlMch the school is an operational 
necessity, and which perpetuates these divisions by socialising females into 
stereotyped feminine roles. However, the educational system operates to this 
end by means other than socialising pupils in gender appropriate norms, which 
can be resisted by pupils and teachers. School knowledge itself (in this case 
scientiflc knowledge) is seen as laden with male values and this constitutes the 
hidden process of "patriarchal logic" (Kelly 1981) which permeates all subject 
areas but also the hidden curriculum" which is "permeated by patriarchal 
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values and powerfully transmits and reinforces thc'se;' CuUen (1987), 

While not all gender sociologists subscribe to the socialisation theory, it 
should be seen as working in conjunction with the hidden curriculum and male 
pedagogical bias within science. It must be conceded, however, that while 
schools are a forum for the creation of gender identities they are also "a vehicle 
for women who reject conventional expectations and wish to construct their 
own intellectual lives and careers (Kessler et al 1985)." It must also be 
acknowledged that the idea of sex-roles exaggerates the importance of 
individual attitudes and maximises the macro forces of the economy and 
society. 

As discriminatory mechanisms, organisational factors such as timetabling 
and option choices, have considerable effect. These factors reinforce the 
n Msculine image of science by inviting sex-linked choices. The timing of 
option choices is identified as unsuited to girls in relation to science. Concern 
about their own feminine image dissuades girls from choosing a science subject 
identified as a masculine one. 

The stereotyped masculinity of science, a product of the cultural values 
that surround science, is reinforced by the portrayal of sex roles in science 
textbooks. Such texts contribute to the hidden curriculum of male science and 
most importantly, texts denial of women's role in science legitimates their 
secondary role in public life and within the school. By implying a sexual 
division of labour within the scientific domain these books work on an 
ideological level for the capitalist state by defining and containip^; sexuality. 

Strategies devised to deal with the problems outlined above, as proposed 
by the girls and science lobby have to be reviewed for their effectiveness in 
redressing the discriminatory practices of science education but al.so for their 
contribution to gender equality in society, lliis scrutiny is justified because 
science education does not operate in a vacuum; as part of the educational 
apparatus it actively promotes the patriarchal values of our capitalist society. 

Reviewing the Remedies 

Such a macro perspective is necessary to combat gender inequality. 
Unless strategies operate within the parameters of a general perspective, (i.e, 
identify the problem as one which can be approached through all ideological 
Slate Apparatu,ses) the root causes will remain intact. Hegemonic groups do 
not need to have women, ethnic minorities or the working class per ,se in 
subordinate positions — they require a corollary group to accept their ideology 
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as legitimate. Therefore, attempts to improve womens' status which challenge 
the content, structure, and delivery of the curriculum, will be challenging the 
hierarchies of power which determine the position of minority groups. 

Like feminist theoreticians, educationalists concerned with girls and 
science are in disagreement of their modus operandi. One school of thought 
advocates the development of girl-friendly science whereby the same concepts 
and scientific processes are taught to girls in a manner which counteracts its 
masculine image. Advocated by Smail (1984) it is a compensatory approach 
whereby materials would be presented in a manner which challenges 
stereotypes and reorganises the curriculum to present content in a social 
context, one which makes it more attractive to girls. This approach of altering 
the context has been criticised (e.g. Bentlcy and Watts 1986) for leaving 
untouched the main problem of science as a creation of the male mind. It can 
also be criticised for ghettoising science as a female versus male topic. 

Feminine science like girl-friendly science, proposes the 
conlextualisation of science in a manner that makes it more appealing to girls. 
As proposed by Manthorpe (1982) feminine science plays down the 
competitive element of scientific discovery and fosters discussion and co- 
operation as approaches to problems. Recognising that it is not sufficient lo 
neutralise science's masculine image, Kelly advocates a "more feminine image 
and convincing young girls that achievement in science is a normal and 
acceptable parr feminine behaviour" (Kelly 1981b). She proposes that a 
hitherto male-dominated science could be taught to girls in unashamedly gender 
typed instances such as "air pressure (vacuum cleaner), heat transfer (cooking, 
domestic healing), density (shopping)." llius though science as a masculine 
concept is not acceptable, science with a feminine image is. It appears that lo 
eradicate the male image these educationalists have contradicted their own 
basic prcHMsc — that a gender discriminating science is unacceptable. 

Both strategies mentioned already aim to increase girls' participation in 
science subjects without radically altering the basic science concepts. Feminist 
science, however, is not content to dally with the style of presentation or 
context of the knowledge. F^or this category it is the nature of science itself 
which is redefined in a manner more appropriate to the humanist approach that 
is thought to appeal to girls. The starting point for this type of scientific 
inquiry is feminine logic and consequently for Benlley and Walts (1986) this 
type of science differs from male dominated science due to its view of the 
naure of objectivity, what constitutes evidence and the views it has of the status 
of scientific knowledge. The changes desired by these strategies are paralleled 
by the inequalities highlighted by research on conventional science classes for 
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girls. In projects such as Girls Into Science and Technology in Britain (GIST, 
1984) an effort was made to counter each area seen as problematic. Teachers 
were counselled to be alert for interaction inequalities, curricula were rewritten 
to accommodate girls* interests, role models were paraded. The Department of 
Education Intervention Project assigned Visiting Teachers for two or three years 
to introduce physics and chemistry in girls' schools where they were not 
previously taught. Evaluation of this project must remember that it sought to 
increase participation in schools where no choice existed; it did not address the 
issue of lower participation in schools where the option of chemistry and 
physics already existed. 

Like the liberal feminists, the proponents of the equal opportunity 
philosophy, the girl-friendly science lobby have misinterpreted the scale of the 
problem. As the equal opportunities lobby accept that education as it is 
presently constituted is a "good thing" but unequally distributed, the girl 
friendly science lobby accept the virtues of science education in principle but 
want to adapt the practice. 

To succeed in encouraging more girls to study the sciences once they 
become optional would have little effect in overall gender inequality. Science, 
remains science; it is a socially created entity not solely an academic one. An 
over-concern with friendliness prevents the interventionalists from viewing the 
social and political nature of the science curriculum. To adapt the curricula 
and teaching strategies would not change the fact that selection in the sciences 
is linked to the technical and sexual division of labour and that the cuniculum 
facilitates social control (Millar, 1981, Hod.son and Reid, 1987), As Yates 
(1985) cautions, schools should ask "What arc we trying to draw girls into?" 
and "Why do we want to do this?" 

Initiatives to involve more girls in the sciences can be categorised as 
"tinkering at the edges" (Yates, 1985) of the problem. The strategy to tackle 
inequality through single sex education can be similarly categorised. ITiis is a 
common strategy used in Australia to redress the imbalance of girls' lower 
uptake of science and mathematics. 

In a review of the single sex issue, as seen in Australia, Willis and 
Kenway (1986) conclude that when the deficiencies of the single sex strategy 
are identified it becomes apparent that co-education has the greatest potential 
for producing counter sexist practices. 

The isolationist mentality of the snigle sex brigade blinds them to two 
crucial factors. Firstly in a single sex environment girls are achiex '.ig in a 
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concocted social setting — there is no point in educating girls to be competeni 
and independent if the criteria for the exhibition of such behaviour is the 
absence of males. Equality of the sexes cannot be achieved in the absence of 
either. Secondly, the single sex strategy concentrates on changing girls 
behaviour and neglects the fundamental problem of boys' and teachers' attitudes 
and the nature of the curriculum. To become truly subversive women's 
education would have to challenge the present form and content of education. 
In relation to science it should ask: science for what? for whom? and should 
critically review all male knowledge, scientific or otherwise (Cross, 1985). 

Educationalists concerned with girls and science are gradually realising 
the inadequacy of dealing with the problems outside a wider perspective of 
power relations in a capitalist based economy. ITie technical division of labour 
in our post-indu.strial economy ensures that only an elite group of highly skilled 
personnel are required in the work place. Nonetheless, GIST researchers found 
that the opportunity of employment in scientific and technical areas was a 
significant motivating factor for girls choosing the sciences. The participants 
in the Department of Education Project expres.sed similar motives. Educating 
all girls in the sciences ou the premise that their skills will be required hy 
industry, or that their status in society will be enhanced by these qualifications 
is naive. As Kelly (1985) acknowledges "even if girls gain qualifications in 
science and technology, this will not guarantee them jobs in this field, or power 
and influence in a technological world." Strategies designed to entice more 
girls into the sciences should be more mindful of this reality. If they ponder on 
Yates' question "What is it that we are trying to draw girls into?" they will 
realise that to tackle gender inequalities in society, which stem from science, 
the nature of scientific knowledge, as a social and academic entity, needs to be 
examined. 
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Intervention strategies which operate on the premise that girls need 
scientific training as "prerequisite skills to pursue jobs or further training in the 
expanding sectors of employment;' as the Department of I-ducation Project 
does, are I think illconceived. Such a rationale obviously entices more girls 
into science courses but its contribution to equality in society is questionable. 

Like the equal opportunities approach, they prefer to be immediate and 
pragmatic in initiatives, content to accept that their remedial actions will never 
cease and do not include a penetrating analysis of the problem. Equal 
opportunity is a polite approach to gender inequality, it assuages the conscience 
of policy makers and inhibits the development of worthwhile countersexist 
i:iitiatives. [*diicationalists favouring this strategy do not question the validity 
ol the actual schooling process, rather girls are not getting their fair share of it. 

Ill 
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The flaw in this approach is to view the educational state apparatus in isolation 
form other ideological state apparatuses; inmiune from outside influences and 
working primarily to "educate" pupils. 

Conclusion 

By way of conclusion I would like to qualify the suitability of production 
theories analysis of gender inequality, Womens' position in society, if I might 
use the phrase, is constantly changing; their relationships within society, with 
people, state bureaucracies and with policy-makers ensure that the "problem" 
can never be identified. Consequently it is inaccurate to talk in terms of 
"solutions." Their positions in society are determined by roles they are 
allowed to occupy within specific areas. Women are subjects (persons) within 
discourses (areas of interaction) and the positions they occupy within these 
discourses are determined by the power-relations goveming the site, in ihis case 
education. These accounts of girls in education should locate analysis within 
this context — what positions do subjects enter under our patriarchal and 
capitalist system. 

Production theories need lo be complemented by empirical analysis lo 
investigate for instance, how unequal interaction patterns, resource allocation 
and organisational techniques actually create the power relations of male 
dominance in schools. It is only when research is extended to thi.s paradigm, 
beyond the conventional exposure of discriminatory practices, that ihe 
strategies to combat such practice will become apparent. An analysis of these 
discriminatory mechanisms in a post-structuralist framework would provide a 
framework for change at the level of pedagogy. 

Foucault (1977) provides a decisive conclusion. 

\ny system of education is a po!'*ical way of maintaining or 
modifying the appropriation of discourses, along with power and 
knowledge they carry. In every society the production of 
discourse is at once controlled, selected, organised and 
redistributed by a certain number of procedures whose role is lo 
ward off its powers and dangers* to gain mastery over its chance 
events* to evade its ponderous fomiidable materiality. Discourse 
is the power which is to be sei/.cd. 

By reconstituting subject positions withiii the discursive practices of 
education, the power relations in that ideology can be changed. This is the 
challenge facing all intervention strategies. 
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THE I.N.T.O., THE BISHOPS AND THE CLASH 
ON SCHOOL FUNDING (194S.19S4K 

Noel Ward 



Introduction 

The poor physical condition of many national schools was widely 
acknowledged in the early years of the Irish Free State. In 1925 the Minister 
for Education recognised that schools in bad repair existed "...in a very large 
number of cases."' A year later, the National Programme Conference again 
drew attention to the problem. In the first of its eight general 
recommendations, that representative body reported: 

...it is plain that the material Conditions of our schools arc often 
such as gravely lo impair the quality of the work done in them,.. 
It is clear that any such untoward conditions call for immediate 
remedy if any educational scheme is to secure* the desired results/ 

ITie Conference listed such typical faults in school conditions as small 
rooms, structural and sanitary deficiencies, poor provision for heating and 
cleaning, and lack of playgroiindM.' 

Much ot the complaint aboui lack of progress in the building, and 
inadequacies in the upkeep of national schools emanated from the ranks of the 
Irish National Teachers' Organisation (INTO). That Organisation held that the 
system of school funding itself was at the root of the lack of progress, a position 
which was to bring it into conflict with the Roman Catholic hierarchy. 

lliis paper examines the differing positions of the INTO and the bishops 
on school funding and conditions, and the reasons why this issue came 
increasingly to the fore from the mid-l^)4()s. It focuses in particular on the 
clash between the INTO and the hierarchy, and r,n why the INTO executive fell 
compelled lo change its policy, a new direction announced b\ a deputation lo 
ihr Primate in iy,*S4 as a decision;. 

It i) 
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in deference to the wishes of the hierarchy to alter its claim and to 
seek a remedy along the lines suggested in the Cardinal's 
(previous) letter.* 

The Funding S>^stem 

The national school system inherited by the newly-independent state in 
1922 was "state-aided" in nature. The state assisted local initiative in 
providing schools by contributing the major share of construction costs and the 
full amount of teachers' remuneration, but did not claim ownership of the 
schools.' This structural arrangement met the approbation of the main parties 
who participated in educational debate in the early decades of independence.* 
The Roman Catholic hierarchy endorsed the national school system as 
approximating to the ideal from the Catholic point of view in a pastoral letter 
issued following the National Synod of 1927.' 

The INTO, while anxious to indicate its support for the Church's 
ownership of schools and employment of teachers, soon came to see the school 
funding system as not conducive to the proper maintenance, or where 
necessary, to the speedy replacement of schools.* 

The system operated in a similar manner for capital and current 
expenditure on buildings. For the erection of a school, the manager had to 
pro\ide a suitable site and was asked to pay one-third of building costs, with 
the stale providing the remainder.' As for the general upkeep of a school, the 
trustees and manager were responsible, but a state grant to help meet heating 
and cleaning costs was available.'" Such a grant was payable only when an 
equivalent sum had been raised locally and was subject to a maximum 
determined by a school's pupil attendance figures.'' 

Both types of grant thus depended to an extent on local initiative. But a 
local contribution for school building (or repair) was not always demanded in 
practice. Quite often the state paid more than two-thirds and on occasions 
provided the full cost. Minister for Education Tom Derrig told the Seanad in 
1942 that the state was then bearing "almost the entire cost of primary 
education." and in 1947 he stated that local contributions at that time amounted 
to less than one-sixth of the total cost of school erection and improvement. '^ 

As regards the heating/cleaning grant, the INTO criticised the method of 
determining the maximum subsidy payable, and traced the recurring failure to 
expend the entire sum allocated for this purpose in the Departmental estimates 
to the difficulty of raising a local contribution.'' 
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Towards Consensus on a Revision of the Funding System? 

In the period of independence up to the mid-1940s. there was a measure 
of agreement between the INTO and some members of the hierarchy, at least, 
on a possible amendment of school funding procedures. 

From 1929, the INTO held a policy position that the cost of erecting new 
schools should be met entirely from state funds and that items of current 
expenditure should be paid for through the proceeds of a local authority rate.'* 
This policy was pursued throughout the years to 1954 by way of 
pamphleteering, public meetings, further resolutions of annual Congress, and 
the raising of the matter in the Di\\ and Seanad.^' It would not, however, be 
correct to represent this question as one of the foremost concerns of the INTO 
until perhaps the mid-1940s from which time, as will be seen, a more active 
attempt to highlight school conditions may be noted J* 

Two members of the hierarchy in the 1930s were quoted as favouring a 
funding system similar to that envisaged in INTO policy. The Bishop of 
Down and Connor, Dr. Mageean, told INTO Congress in 1930 that in the 
administration of education the religious and the secular sides might be 
separated, and that school repair and upkeep could be in the hands of a 
committee subject to the Education Authority.'' And in his lenlen pastoral of 
1937, Dr. Dignam, Bishop of Clonfen, crilici.sed the condition of many school 
buildings and suggested that the .state should pay a larger proportion of school 
building costs, and the full .sum for maintenance." 

In a comprehensive setting out of the INTOs position on .school funding 
and conditions in Seanad Eireann (1942), General Secretary T.J. O'Connell 
drew a distinction between the Church's claims in the religious side of 
education and its claims in the purely material (buildings) side. Both bishop 
Mageean and Pope Leo XIII were quoted in order to show that the INTO 
position was not inconsistent with Catholic principles." 

Within three years of that Seanad debate, the first public criticism of the 
INTOs position by a member of tlie hierarchy had been delivered. 

Winds of Change 

In the years from the mid- 1940s into the early 19.^()s a number of factors 
impelled the INTO to raise with regularity and purpose its policy on school 
funding. Simultaneously, certain other factors served to ensure a renewed 

1 (. 7 
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Church determination to preserve the school funding system as a guarantee of 
clerical ownership of schools. 



In reviewing the motions tabled for the 1945 INTO Congress, T,J, 
O'Connell listed building and upkeep of schools among the ''hardy annuals,"^ 
Ironically, that Congress was to experience a foretaste of the clash with the 
hierarchy on the issue. Before referring to that Congress, however, the factors 
which underlay the hardening INTO and Church positions on school funding in 
this period will be examined. 

The condition of national schools became an issue of public concern and 
debate during the 1940s. A series of County Medical Officers' reports and a 
comprehensive survey of schools by the INTOs Cork county committee painted 
a sorry picture of insanitary, unhealthy school conditions.^' As an example of 
comment in the media, the Connacht Tribune's editorial of 9 December, 1944, 
highlighted the concern expressed by a woman graduates' group, and supported 



emphatic condemnation of the badly-lit, badly-ventilated and 
badly-heated buildings which st'M form about fifty per cent of the 
primary schools in rural areas. 

The authors of the INTO Plan for Education of 1947 raised the school 
funding and conditions issue as one of a broad range which needed attention. 
This document can be placed in a wider movement for educational 
advancement which had resulted in, for example, the Butler Education Act 
(1944) in England and Wales and the Northern Ireland Education Act of 1947. 

Optimism might have been expected after the difficulties of the war 
years, especially in the light of assurances that concerns in education would 
receive attention. Minister Derrig had told the Seanad in 1942 that he 
envisaged a comprehensive school building programme "when normal 
conditions come back," and the Dail in 1947 that only "insuperable difficulties 
in providing building materials" were holding up th:^t programme. The INTO 
might have been expected to take heart from such words. 

Finally, the dramatic growth in the number of vocational schools (from 
65 in 1930 to 224 by 1954), and the contrast between their condition and that of 
the national schools was another factor in focusing attention on the state of 
national school buildings.*' INTO General Secretary D.J. Kclleher emphasised 
this point when writing to the l^rimaic in 1954: 
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All over the i^ouniry vocational schools are springing up. No 
expense is spared to sec that they are substantially built, artistically 
decorated, adequately equipped, maintained, heated and cleaned. 
They are surrounded by beautiful gardens, and in most cases have 
spacious playing fields attached. Very often they are neighbours 
to national schools, which lack everything which the vocational 
schools enjoy." 

For the Church, too, there were contemporary developments which 
influenced its position. The Catholic social movement in Ireland had by now 
developed considerably. One of the movement's central themes was the danger 
of excessive state power, a theme taken from the teaching of Pope Pius XI.^' 
The Commission on Vocational Organisation, chaired by Bishop Browne of 
Galway and whose mammoth report was published in 1944, sustained the 
attack on slate bureaucracy." The Primate, Dr. D' Alton, was a leading figure 
in the Catholic social movement. Cardinal D'Allon's reference to "socialistic 
tendencies, now so widespread" in his letter to the INTO General Secretary of 
October 1952 must have emphasised for the latter that the school funding issue 
was seen as part of a wider question.^' The concept of a local contribution was 
the legal safeguard of Church ownership of, and therefore influence in, schools; 
if the stale paid all, it might ultimately want to control all.'" 

Perhaps, most of all, the Health Act controversies of 1947 and 1951 may 
have persuaded the hierarchy that the INTO position might be in education — 
as the bishops fell the 1951 molher-and-child scheme was in health — the 
device by which excessive state influence would prevail. 

At the opening of the INTO Congress in Galway in 1945, Bishop 
Browne became the first member of the hierarchy publicly to voice disquiet at 
the INTO policy. INTO policy, he declared, tended "directly to the abolition of 
the (school) management system" which had been the "legal safeguard of the 
freedom of Catholic education in this land." The Bishop regarded as mistaken 
the view that many schools were defective." 

On this occasion, the INTO General Secretary and the Congress 
delegates rejected the Bishop's criticisms, and re-affirmed existing policy.^^ A 
foretaste of the imminent clash on the issue had been provided, and a more 
insistent hierarchical voice would be heard when next the controversy was 
aired. 



School Conditions — Disputing the Facts 
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There was a remarkable divergence of views in this period on the actual 
position regarding school conditions, as between the hierarchy and the INTO. 
Bishop Browne's address to the INTO Congress in 1945 had included a 
suggestion that there was exaggeration of the inadequacies of school buildings. 
The editor of the INTO's Irish School Weekly held that the bishop's case was 
weakened "...by his questioning of admitted facts about the schools' 
situation."** 

The suggestion that a "grossly exaggerated, unfair and unbalanced" 
picture was commonly drawn of school conditions was repeated by the Bishop 
of Ossory in an address in 1952.^^ Later the same year, the Bishop of Achonry 
said that the work of replacing old schools was progressing and that this should 
be acknowledged and credit be given where it was due,^ The view that the 
INTO's presentation of poor school conditions was "not in harmony with the 
facts" was expressed also by Cardinal D'Alton. On his reading , official 
statistics indicated that considerable progress had been made." 

It is necessary, then, to turn to official sources to address this question of 
the facts. One might ask about the state's view on the overall issue of the 
system of school funding as well as the actual condition of schools; the state, 
after all. was the main funder and supervisor of the national school system. 

As has been noted, successive Ministers for Education approved of the 
state-aided nature of the system. In 1953, during the period of the controversy 
under review. Minister Moylan made clear his support for the retention of a 
local contribution in the case of both building and upkeep of schools." 

On the question of the conditions of the stock of schools, however, it is 
fair to say that official figures and statements lent more weight to the teachers' 
argument than to that of the bishops. 

Minister Dcrrig acknowledged in the Dail in 1944 that 1,000 schools 
needed replacement and that a further 1,500 required substantial repair^ The 
INTO in its Plan for Education, therefore concluded that out of a total of some 
5,000 national .schools some 50 per cent were defective.*^ 

At the rate of new school building for the 1940s — less than forty 
schools per annum on average — it would have taken some twenty-five years to 
replace the 1,000 schools which the Minister had deemed in 1944 to be in that 
need.*' 
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At the INTO Congress in 1952, at a time when the hierarchical emphasis 
was on recognising the progress made, Minister Moylan said that the number of 
practically derelict schools was ",„nearer eight or nine hundred,"'^ The same 
Minister told the D&il a month later that for the following five or six years the 
annual rate of school building should be doubled, from about fifty, '\..so as to 
destroy the existing evil condition,"*' 

As it turned out, although a high point of erecting seventy new schools 
was reached in 1953-1954, the figures before and after that were less 
impressive and the average aimual building rate for the five years to 1954-1955 
was 47 schools.** 

Official figures, then, confirm the substance of INTO complaints about 
:,chool conditions. The INTOk claim that the system of joint responsibility 
retarded progress applied also to the disbursement of the heating/cleaning grant. 
Here, longstanding dissatisfaction also came to the fore. In the school year 
1952-1953, for example, the sum allocated — £66,000 for some 4,800 schools 
— was not all spent, and the allocation was cut by £1,000 for the following 
year.'* The -NTO protested, not for the first time, in 1954 as to the amount of 
grant and as to the regulations governing its disbursement.** 

Whatever the merits of either side's argument during the controversy it 
must be acknowledged that spending on national schools and the physical 
condition of these schools remained grossly inadequate long after the dispute 
between teachers and bishops ended. Not until 1962 was the first state grant 
for national school maintenance made.*' And official figures indicated that, in 
1960, 40.5% (1,978 of 4,882) of Irish primary schools were unsuitable for use,*' 

The Dispute Develops 

The INTO Congress in 1949 resolved to ask the Minister for Education 
to summon a conference to examine the question of school conditions.*' Later 
that year, the INTO executive issued a questionnaire to members, seeking 
information on several a^p icts of the condition of their schools. The 
completed survey form was to be returned to the INTO head office by the end 
of February, 1950." 

The hierarchy's displeasure at the INTOs action was evident in ihc 
account given in the executive's report to the 1951 Congress: 



In June, 1950, His Grace Most Reverend Dr. McQuaid, 
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Archbishop of Dublin asked the General Secretary to call to see 
him. The interview took place on June 7th. His Grace, speaking 
on behalf of the Hierarchy, said that they (the Hierarchy) were very 
perturbed and displeased at the issue of the original circular. The 
maintenance of schools was the responsibility of the managers and 
an inquiry into the performrnce of that duty was outside the 
province of the teachers.. ..^^ 

Having considered the Archbishop's intervention, the INTO executive set 
out at his request its object in issuing the questionnaire, and resolved "in 
deference to the Hierarchy" not to pursue the demand for a conference at that 
lime, but instead to seek a meeting with the clerical managers on the subject of 
school provision and upkeep." The fact that it look nearly four years for the 
INTO to be granted such a meeting with the clerical managers' association will 
not be discussed here, but is an indication of the bad relations to which the 
differing positions on this matter gave rise." 

Before the modified INTO position of meeting the clerical managers 
could be put into effect, a more vigorous episcopal assault on the overall INTO 
policy was launched. In June 1952, the Bishop of Clogher. Dr. O'Callaghan, 
attacked teachers and their organisation from his pulpit for their attitude in 
connection with school building, heating and cleaning. He suggested that the 
INTO sought to take the schools out of the hands of the managers, and that the 
generation of teachers then in the schools saw themselves as being above the 
menial tasks involved in heating, cleaning and upkeep.'* 

the INTO executive challenged the Bishop to prove his accusation about 
the INTOs intentions, and sent a deputation to the Archbishop of Dublin to 
lodge a protest. Letters of protest were forwarded also to the bishops' 
secretaries and to the Primate, Dr. D'Alton. The latter written protest, at Dr. 
D'AIton's request, took the form of a .submission setting out INTO policy on the 
matters raised by the Bishop of Clogher.^^ 

General Secretary Kcllehcr in this submi.ssion traced the history of the 
INTOs position, referred to "eminent Churchmen' who had previously 
supported the idea of local education authorities, stressed the organisation's 
support of the managerial and ownership sy -/*m, and complained of the 
managers' failure to meet the INID.^'* 

The Primate's reply to the INID followed the hierarchy's meeting of 
October, 1952. Disclaiming responsibility for any one bishop's 
pronouncements. Dr. D'Alton nonetheless outlined the very strong objections of 



the hierarchy to the INTOs campaign. Writing "for the future guidance of the 
Teachers/' the Primate evinced that the campaign was a ihr<;at to the entire 
managerial system. Widespread "socialistic tendencies/' and evidence of 
progress in school improvement were quoted in support of tlie hierarchy's view. 
Dr. D'Alton concluded his letter by stating:- 

The Bishops feel confident that the INTO, now that it has been 
made fully aware of their views on the managerial system, and of 
the real facts of what the system has achieved in recent years, will 
discontinue its campaign.,., and that its activities in this matter in 
fumre will be directed mainly towards securing a larger allocation 
of Slate funds." 

INTO Agrees to Desist 

The IN ro executive made no immediate decision in relation to the 
contents of the Primate's letter. The organisation's 1953 Congress did, 
however, approve a resolution which was very much more in line with 
episcopal. wishes and which did noi mention full public funding. A Dublin 
delegate at that Congress reportedly felt that it was "...to be regretted that their 
beloved Caiu'nal should have found it necessary to speak to teachers in such a 
strain."^* 

A gi\)up from the INTO executive which was preparing to meet Cardinal 
D'Alion to iliscuss the building, heating and cleaning of schools, first met the 
Minister for Education in December, 1953. These representatives sought a 
statistical briefing m preparation for the meeting with Dr. D'Alton. Having, 
apparently, failed to receive the infonnation which ihey had sought officially, 
the INTO executive in April 1954 asked that the Cardinal meet a deputation.'' 

In May 1954 this deputation met Cardinal D'Alton and advised him that 
the executive "in deference tu ilie wishes of the hierarchy" had decided to 
proceed as advisod in the Cardinal's letter. The deputation also summarised 
replies to the 1950 questionnaire which "indicated that the position was far 
from well in general" as far as school conditions were concerned.*^ 

At Dr. D Alton's request, the INTO General Secretary forwarded a letter, 
outlining the revised INTO position, to the hierarchy on 24 May, 1954. 

In this very lengthy letter, the modification of INTO policy was 
confirmed and Secretary Kelleher li.sted measures which, he believed, had 
tended to "degi-ade and undennine" the system of national education which was 
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SO close to Church teaching. He also made a number of proposals for joint 
activity with the clerical managers on the issue of school conditions and 
expressed a "deep sense of grievance" at the managers' continued failure to 
agree to meet with the INTO. D.J. Kelleher concluded by declaring the 
support of teachers for the national education system: 

As educated Catholics we know and believe in the principles of the 
social teaching of the Church in education, and we see in that 
system (of national schools) the most effective way to put these 
principles into practice. If, therefore, there is anything in the 
submissions that we have taken upon ourselves to make in this 
memorandum that may seem presumptuous, we feel sure that your 
Eminence will accept this interest as our justification.'" 

Conclusions 

The INTOs change of direction on the school funding issue in 1954 may 
be understood in the light of the dominance of the Roman Catholic ethos in 
society at the time. Since government deferred to the hierarchy in a matter of 
legislation, the INTOk compliance in this niatler might have been expected by 
the bishops.*^^ 

The close relations which had existed between the INTO and the 
hierarchy over previous years undoubtedly also contributed to the teachers' 
reluctance to damage a link which had become imponant in the Organisation's 
affairs and which had proved of practical benefit on a number of occasions.'*' 
The General Secretary's portrayal of the INl^O in 1954 as a loyally Calholic 
body, while inappropriate in an organisation not exclusively Catholic in 
membership, mirrored the sentiments of contemporary legislators.*^ 

There was an inevitability about the outcome of a clash between the 
bishops and the teachers' organisation on an issue where a Church principle 
could be presented as ihe central issue.''' 'Hie clash had allowed a testing of the 
relative strengths of the two groups to take place. The school conditions 
debate, meanwhile, was by no means over. 
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THE LIMITS OF PATERNALISM 
IN EDUCATIONAL RELATIONS 

Kevin Williams 



Introduction 

It is with a degree of self consciousness that I offer a paper on what must 
be the most perennial and classical problem in philosophy of education. It 
remains, however, a very live issue in current literature in the area and it is an 
issue which is very acute both for student teachers, teachers and parents.' 
Moreover, when in a recent article I suggested that Irish might be made optional 
at the senior cycle of post primary education, I encountered some of the very 
fixed ideas which the general public and many educationalists have about the 
justifiability of paternalism in educational relations.^ In discussions, 
particularly with students, on the argument presented in the article, I found that 
many of them hold a very paternalistic vi,.w of ihe nature of authority in 
eJucaiiOn. Tliis is the view according to which, on the basis that it is for their 
own good, we arc justified in compelling young people to learn regardless of 
their own wishes in the matter. In this paper 1 wish to examine the nature of 
this paternalistic authority which adults arrogate to themselves to encroach 
without their consent on the freedom of children and I would hope to reach 
some conclusions regarding what might l>e the justifiability and limits of this 
authority.* 

Readers may find it uslM'uI if ai this siagc 1 outline the structure which the 
argument of the paper will follow. After a statement of the precise nature of 
the problem posed by the notion of authority in the situation of compulsory 
school attendance, an attempt is made to defend a notion of moral authority in 
the case of those who are compelled to attend school. An attempt is then made 
to identify what might be the limits of even a morally defensible conception of 
paternalistic authority in education. The paper concludes by applying some 
suggested guidelines on this matter to one particular controversial issue in 
education in the Irish Republic, 
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Stating the Problem 

The consent of the obligated, which is arguably the basis of any 
obligation, is not required in respect of children subject to compulsory school 
attendance. This means that for young people the school is an institution, 
membership of which is compulsory, and education is a practice, participation 
in which is compulsory. Yet in respect of other institutions, such as sports 
clubs or political parties, we would find the idea of compulsory membership 
unacceptable, if not somewhat absurd.* And let us consider how compulsory 
participation would apply in respect of other practices. No one would think 
that we could force an individual into a relationship with a doctor, a bookie, or 
an opponent at chess in the manner in which pupils are forced into a 
relationship with a teachen Participation in the practices of medicine, betting, 
and chess playing presupposes, on the part of the participants, freedom of 
choice in respect of their participation. Nor would anyone (normally) attempt 
to force adults to participate in education, not only because such compulsory 
education is unlikely to meet with success, but also because it is morally 
offensive and forbidden by law. Indeed Western moral sensibility finds 
profoundly objectionable any attempt, such as that of the Pol Pot regime in 
Kampuchea, to subject adults to compulsory education. 

The problem then is to determine whether there are grounds on which we 
as adults have the right to impose our demands on young people irrespective of 
their consent in the matter and even in cases where they have refused this 
consent. Can adults, therefore, be said to enjoy a right not only to compel 
children to learn, that is, to force them to learn regardless of their own wishes 
but even to coerce them to learn, that is, to force them to learn in spite of or 
against their own desires in the mailer? We should note that the use of 
coercion is clearly more problematic than the use of compulsion. This is 
because many children compelled to attend school would choose to do so 
anyway if such a choice were available. Coerced actions are, therefore, a 
particular subset of compelled actions.^ But let us examine more closely the 
ingredients of the teacher's authority as it is presupposed in contemporary 
practice. 

Consent, obligation and the moral authority of the teacher 

The view of the teacher's authority underlying the current practice of 
compulsory schooling is that the conferring of formal or legal authority 
presupposes that the teacher has epistemic authority, thai is, a reasonable 
mastery of his s^Ul or body of knowledge, together with a degree of pedagogic 
expertise in communicating this to his pupils, and an ability to achieve some 




level of social control over these pupils. Presupposed also is the view that 
conferring legal authority confers moral authority and so, according to current 
practice, legal/formal authority and moral authority are considered to be co- 
extensive. This means that a teacher who has been appointed in accordance 
with legally recognised procedures, and whose actions are in accordance with 
the provisions of law, has moral authority for these actions. 

The non-adult status of children is seen as providing moral justification 
for the teacher's right to encroach upon their freedom without the children's 
consent and to subject them to compulsory schooling. But it is possible to call 
into question the justifiability of the paternalistic authority which adults assume 
to encroach on the freedom of young people in this way. On the grounds that 
consent is the only basis for obligation, we may argue that compulsory 
education is not morally justifiable. As they are not obligations of their own 
choosing, children cannot be obligated cither to attend school or to comply with 
the demands of teachers. 

Accordingly we are presented with two contrasting options. On the one 
hand, on grounds of their immaturity, we can deny to children status as moral 
agents and by this argument justify our right to violate their autonomy by 
subjecting them to compulsory schooling. On the other hand, we can argue 
thai, as consent is the only basis for moral obligation, subjecting children to 
compulsory education involves subjecting ihem to obligations which are not of 
their own choosing and so is not morally justifiable. 

In my view there is something unsatisfactory about both opinions, that of 
denying to children, because of their immaturity, status as moral agents in their 
own right and that of claiming that consent is the only basis for any moral 
obligation. After all, consLMii docs not tMiier into the filial obligations which 
children are recognised to owe to their parents. The attribution of obligation to 
pupils subject to compulsory .sch(U)l attendance is, I would argue, related to the 
(/uality of the teacher's authority. 'ITie quality of the teacher's authority must 
be moral; it is not simply legal in nature. Where the teachers authority is moral 
or just, and can be seen to be so. then we can speak of the attribution of moral 
obligation to pupils. How then shall we determine the moral basis, the 
justness, of the teacher's authority? The basis of the teacher's moral authority 
(which provides also the grounds on which we can attribute obligation to the 
pupils) is connected to the nature of the demands which he makes of the pupils. 
ITiere are four conditions attaching to these demands. 'Hie demands must be 
such as impo.se reciprocal obligations on iho.se who make them; are conducive 
to the promotion of the welfare and interests of the children; are of a 
rea.sonable character; are capable of kMiig Justified to ihe pupils. 
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With regard to iht first condition, P.F. Strawson points out that a demand 
made on an individual can be regarded as a moral demand "only if it belongs to 
a system which includes demands made on others in his interest/'** 
Accordingly, we can say that, although it is not an obligation of his choosing, a 
child is obligated to his parents because his parents, as parents, have reciprocal 
moral obligations or duties to him. Similarly, in the educational context, we 
can say that pupils are obligated by the demands made on them where the 
teacher and school authorities, who make these demands, are bound by 
reciprocal moral and professional obligations or duties to them. Accordingly, 
if we expect young people to undertake to learn, then we must fully accept our 
duty to make every effort to teach them. And while this may seem fairly self 
evident questions must be asked about the extent to which all of our schools 
undertake seriousl) to teach all of our young people, rather than simply those 
who are likely to prove successful in terms of the culture of the written word. 
Indeed, in recent years, research in sociology of education suggests that some 
schools have given up seriously trying to educate certain kinds of pupils and 
that teachers are simply pandering to the wishes of their constituencies of 
learning/school refusers.'' 

Secondly, our demands must be such as will genuinely tend to promote 
children's welfare and interests. We are not only morally justified in imposing 
demands on children which are intended to promote their welfare and interests, 
but we are morally obligated to do so. This is because children are not always 
the best judges of their own good and are not in a position to make informed 
judgments about the desirability of education or about the kind of education 
which they should receive. And one major feature of the children's welfare 
which is being promoted through compulsory schooling is to increase their 
capacity to exercise freedom and autonomy. This is a capacity which may not 
be developed by giving children the freedom to choose whether or not to 
become educated or what and how they should learn.' In principle, therefore, 
on the grounds that it is in the interest of the children's welfare, the duty of 
adults to endeavour to educate them has mora^ priority over the children's right 
to choose in the matter. (In the next section I shall say something about the 
limits of the priority which the wishes of adults should enjoy in this respect). 

F-or the moment I wish to consider the third condition, namely, the issue 
of the reasonableness of the teachers demands and of how can we determine 
the reasonableness of these demands. Obviously it is not easy to do this with 
great precision, but something must be said on how some determination of what 
constitutes reasonableness might be arrived at. In a strict sense, the boundaries 
of reasonableness are prescribed by the provisions of civil law. Most 
dramatically, for example, a teachers right to inflict corporal punishment is a 
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matter for statute, and even where tolerated, the right is subject to legal 
controls. Any penalties which schools impose on delinquent pupils are 
similarly subject to law. For example, school authorities are limited in the 
manner and extent to which they can impose on pupils detention after normal 
school hours; parents must be alerted, pupils must be allowed time for meals, 
and they can hardly be detained overnight. Of course, an individual teacher 
may feel« on personal moral grounds, unable to make full use of his full legal 
rights in managing his pupils, and on these grounds, for example, he may refuse 
to administer corporal punishment. 

The fact that not all teachers will find reasonable what the law either 
prescribes or proscribes leads me to argue that the determination of 
reasonableness in respect of educational demands is a question which must be 
addressed from within the educational community. Just as doctors can justify 
such severe and painful treatment as chemotherapy, radium and cobalt therapy, 
a code of pedagogic ethics, based on the collective wisdom of the educational 
community, might be similarly elaborated. This does not mean that definition 
by the educational practice will be unanimous, or that it should be immune 
from the criticism of the wider community. Just as, for example, the 
administration of shock treatment in cases of mental illness can be criticised 
from outside the medical profession, so also should decisions of educators 
regarding, for example, whether the use of corporal punishment should be 
permitted, or whether the school leaving age should be raised. Other matters 
which would be the subject of such decisions would be the appropriateness of 
curricula to the abilities and sensibilities of the pupils; the appropriateness of 
methods of assessment used; the nature and limits of any sanctions, together 
with specification of the conditions in which they can be invoked. In deciding 
these and other questions, ultimately, the emphasis must be on the professional 
judgment of those who actually teach the children, i.e. the teachers themselves. 
This is not to deny that educational administrators and academics have their 
role to play in devising a defensible code of educational practice. Indeed, there 
is no reason why pupils themselves should not have a voice in deciding these 
questions. 

This lakes us to a consideration of the fourth condition, that is, the need 
to justify the demands of the teacher to the pupils. In making demands of 
them, the teacher must be prepared (within limits) to bring the pupils to 
understand why these demands are made by representing them in the light of 
the previous conditions. The teacher must show how he is bound by reciprocal 
moral and professional obligations to the pupils and that the demands which he 
makes are intended to promote their welfare and that they are reasonable. In a 
compelled but justifiable form of social intercourse, those individuals subject to 
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compulsion must be brought to see that tht authority to which they are subject 
is not arbitrary. By making clear the point or purpose of the demands which he 
makes of his pupils, a teacher will minimise the coercive nature of the 
educational enterprise. By explaining the reciprocal obligations by which he is 
bound to them, the teacher may succeed in engaging the pupils' consent in a 
contractual manner and thereby eliminate compulsion entirely. The kind of 
authority which is genuinely moral is, indeed, that which is the most conducive 
to outcomes which are most educationally fruitful.' 

Determining the limits of Paternalism 

Of course 1 am aware that even where the above conditions are observed 
there remains an issue which has not yet been addressed. What of the pupil 
who understands and accepts the foregoing conditions and yet refuses to learn a 
particular subject or to engage in a particular school activity? Are there limits 
to the right of aduhs to compel children to learn (that is, to force them to leam 
regardless of the children's own wishes) but even to coerce them into learning 
(that is, to force them to leam in spite of their own wishes)? I propose next to 
focus in particular on the latter situation, i.e. on the use of coercion in 
education. (Remember that many children compelled to leam would do so 
anyway if they were given a choice in the matter) and then 1 shall try to apply 
some suggested guidelines to one practical example* 

We must remember, firstly, that there are limits to what we can force 
others to do against their will. It is possible, in principle, even under 
conditions of the most extreme coercion, to resist the author of such coercion, 
as happens in the case of martyrs. The formal freedom which is presupposed 
in the notion of human agency cannot be taken away, even by a creator. We 
cannot ensure certainly in endeavouring to convert others against their will to 
our purposes and so our power can never be absolute and irresistible. This 
formal freedom inherent in the nature of human agency, then, sets limits to what 
human beings may be made to do against their will by force or by the threat of 
force. In the educational context, therefore, moral considerations apart, the use 
or threatened use of physical force alone cannot guarantee learning in a 
situation where the pupil is absolutely determined to resist it. Where his will is 
unshakeably set against it, we cannot force a pupil into making an effort to 
understand something, let alone into understanding it. And while this may 
appear fairly self evident, it may be a reality that is not always honestly faced in 
our system. Where, for example, a young person absolutely refuses to leam a 
particular school subject or to engage in particular school activity, he cannot be 
forced to do .so.'" 
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Such then are the actual limits to what we can force others to do against 
their will. But are there limits to what we should try to force young people to 
learn against their wishes? In determining these limits three factors ought to 
be taken into account. Firstly, there is the age of the young person, as 
normally one expects that children will become more capable of reaching 
mature decisions as they grow older. Accordingly, the situations in respect of a 
six year old and a sixteen year old arc different. We would not tolerate a seven 
year old opting out of English or Mathematics class and we would hardly wish 
to force all Leaving Certificate students to study musicianship. Indeed, in the 
Irish Republic young people beyond the years of compulsory schooling have, in 
principle, considerable choice with regard to options at senior cycle. The years 
at which the greatest difficulty will present itself arc those in the junior cycle 
stage of secondary school. Even herc, however, I would argue that as adults 
we cannot assume that we always know better than the child himself what is in 
a particular child*s interest. Moreover, we must be careful to distinguish 
arguments about what is in the child's interest from rationalisations which arc 
really concerned with what is in the interest of the administrative convenience. 
I am not condemning arguments based on genuine administrative/resource 
constraints but rather I am asking that they not be disguised as being in the 
interest of the child. There may be no administrative mechanism in a school to 
provide for a young person of, say, fourteen who just does not want to study 
commerce, for example, and this may be the only reason that the child is forced 
to remain in commerce class. But this should be admitted as the reason for 
continuing with the situation and the interests of the child should not be 
disingenuously represented as the reason. 

Secondly, we must take into account the importance of the activity to the 
young person's future life. Here I would argue that considerations of utility 
are paramount and such considerations would justify strenuous efforts to try to 
help even reluctant young people to become literate and numerate and lo 
promote their physical health. Young persons who arc disfunctional in these 
areas arc not only disadvantaged with regard to the prosecution of their own 
material welfare but they also risk becoming a burden to others in society.'^ 
Thirdly, we should take into account the degree of familiarity which the young 
person can reasonably be expected to have with the subject. Where students 
have had long experience during their schooling of a particular subject or 
activity, they are in a good position to judge whether to continue with that 
subject or activity. 
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Before concluding, I should like to draw together the strands of the 
argument offered in this essay. The authority of adults to subject young people 
, to compulsory school attendance was shown to be linked to the moral quality of 
this authority. The basis of the teacher's moral authority (which provides also 
the grounds on which we can attribute obligation to the pupils) was said to be 
connected to the fourfold nature of the demands made of the pupils. These 
must be such as impulse reciprocal obligations on those who make tliem; are 
conducive to the promotion of the welfare and interests of the children; are of a 
reasonable character; are capable of being justified to the pupils. The actual 
limits to paternalistic authority were explained and the three factors to be taken 
into account in determining the moral/educational limits of this authority were 
then suggested. 

I should like in conclusion to apply the above conditions to an aspect of 
the post-compulsory stage of education in the Irish Republic, Young people in 
senior cycle of post primary schools are no longer subject to legal obligation to 
attend school. Accordingly, and consistent with the practice in most countries, 
it seems reasonable to assume that at this .stage of their education they would no 
longer be legally compelled to study any particular subject or subjects. At the 
end of the years of compulsory schooling young people are normally 
considered to be mature enough to make decisions regarding the subjects which 
they will study. And this indeed is largely the case in this country also, even 
with regard to the study of English. The study of Irish, however, is still 
compulsory for all legally recognised pupils for the Leaving Certificate. As 
the law stands at present, even at this stage of their education no discretion is 
allowed to individual pupils, to their parents or to school authorities with regard 
to the study of Irish. Now I want to ask whether it is justifiable on patemaUstic 
grounds to prescribe a particular subject for compulsory study beyond the years 
of mandatory school attendance. As I shall be applying the above three 
conditions regarding the limits of paternalistic encroachment on the freedom of 
young people, I shall concentrate on arguments based on these conditions and 
so shall not address directly any other arguments regarding the compulsory 
status of Irish.'^ If we apply the first condition on the limits of paternalistic 
authority, it must be recognised that we are dealing with young people who are 
no longer legally obliged to attend school and so can reasonably be expected to 
be mature enough to choose whether or not they wish to continue to study any 
particular subject, including Irish. Moreover, being free of legal obligation to 
attend school, a fortiori, they should no longer be obliged to study any 
particular subject. In respect of the second condition, I do not believe that it 
could honestly be argued that considerations of its incontrovertible utility to 
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young people would justify forcing those who do not wish to do so to continue 
with the study of Irish beyond the years of compulsory schooling. Nor can it 
be claimed that an individual who has not studied Irish to the conclusion of 
senior cycle risks becoming a burden to the rest of society. And, thirdly, it 
must be acknowledged that students will have had long experience and 
familiarity with most school subjects, including Irish, and so will be in a good 
position to judge whether they wish to continue to study any particular subject. 

For these reasons the conclusion seems inescapable. The policy of 
compulsory Irish at senior cycle is not sustainable on educational grounds. No 
doubt some people will find this conclusion unwelcome, but it is the business of 
philosophy to conduct its enquiries, wherever they lead, with honesty, 
impartiality, dispassion and with as much rigor as possible. Only you can tell 
me whether this enquiry is of such a nature. 
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More common, of course, than the use of mere force in education (or 
what should perhaps be called schooling) in situations where pupils 
refuse to learn is the use of threatened use of penalties. Penalties may 
include detention, exclusion from a desired activity such as a school 
dance, suspension from the classroom or from the school, and in cases of 
absolute refusal to learn there is the ultimate sanction of expulsion from 
the school. Fear of the consequences of non-compliance with the 
teacher's demands may certainly motivate a pupil to learn and such fear is 
not in itself inimical to the acquisition of genuine understanding. Here 
we are not dealing with fear of punishment, we are speaking only of the 
fear o( penalties imposed from resources of power, where none of the 
considerations of moral propriety implied in the notion of punishment 
comes into play. Apart from offering no guarantee of success, the use or 
threatened use of penalties solely as an instrument of power and as the 
sole means of getting pupils to learn is incompatible with a conception of 
education in which what is done is valued for its own sake or no account 
of the interest which it offers on its own account. Where a pupil learns 
something solely as a consequence of threats from his teacher, clearly 
such learning is in no sense related to the intrinsic interest or value of the 
subject matter in question and so simply cannot count as being genuinely 
educative in nature. 

Sec John Wilson, Philosophy and Practical Education. (London. Boston 
and Henley : Routledge and Kegan PauU 1977), p.59. 

Other arguments of an educational nature here would concern the 
possible counter-productivity of enforcing the study of Iri.sh at this stage 
in their education; the statistics of results in the Leaving Certificate 
which indicate that the amount of Irish being learned is at least 
discouraging from the point of view of the policy of compulsion; the 
apparent trend towards adopting the typically Irish solution to the 
problem whereby school authorities turn a blind eye to young people 





who refuse to study the subject in their classrooms; the unlikelihood of 
finding some methodological panacea which will mean that the natural 
ability, hard work and effort required in the learning of any second 
language could somehow be circumvented in the case of Irish. 

But, of course, il may be argued that the compulsory status of Irish at this 
stage of a young person's education is based on political rather than 
educational considerations. Here I am thinking of the argument which 
would seek to justify continuing with compulsory Irish beyond the years 
of compulsory schooling in terms of the pursuit of national cultural 
aspirations. And there is the argument of a more expedient nature which 
is based on the need to maintain the employment of teachers of the 
subject. See Williams "Reason and Rhetoric in Curriculum Policy." 
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SIX OM) LKVKl. MATHKMATICS CURRICULA : 
THK RKPLHLIC OF IRKLAM) IN INTERNATIONAL PERSPECTIVE 

[ilizuhcih Oldham 



1. Introductiun 

'I his paper coiisiilois sccuiul ni;i(heniaiics curricula in the Republic 
of Irclaiul. In pariicular. ii examines iheni in the context of findings from 
iniemaiional studies in \^hieh the a)unir\ has participated, and discusses the 
implications for eiiriieulum review. 

Ihc SI). called 'iic\^ malhcniatics revolution" affected mathematics 
curricula in Mian> eouniries tium ihe \^)5i)s on\sards. The first "new" 
ciniicula vscrc iniroduccil ai Scinor CnUc mi the Republic in l%4. and a further 
succevsmn ol updaies U)ok place over the rnliouinL! twelve years, hi this 
perinil alsn. Imulameiual ch:;:iL'cs iicemied in societ\ and in the school .system, 
thus allerniL' llic contcxi in whicli niailieniatics (and other) curricula were 
laujjhi/ '! hese de\elupmcMis can now he seen in perspective and ctMisidercd in 
the liL'ht ol sMiular li.ippciunL's elsewhere. 

A nuiior mieiMaiion.il iiu esiiLMiuni niio malhcmalics edllcati^)n. the 
Secoiul Iniernaiiunal NhiihenuUKs Siudv iSIM.S). was hciiun in l^^70 and 
coniinued mio liie inuMWUs lis hiujjncs hoih interim and final have 
helped nuiilicm.iiiL N edu^. aiors m mieipiei the experiences iil rnan> c^ninlries in 
the perioil in iiucNiiun liidivKlii.i! ctniiHiics heeaii issuing ihcir natiimal repoHs 
m Ihc eailv MJmk hm ilu- iiiIcim.iii.wkiI lepons Iviiil: p.ihlislied t)nl\ as the 
de<.ade ends 



Ihe pieliiiiiiiaiv icnuIis \u\^' .iluMdv heen ol value loi mn unilerstaiuliiii! 
ol malhcmalics ^urikulum JiauL^* in lieland. TIk- linal veisiDiis iipporiunelv 
suppi) dclail wliieh is ol p;iiiKul.ii leh'vance in iwo rcspecls. hirst, the 
counirx lecemlv took pan in .moiikM iiitciiuuuuial shuIn. ihe International 
Assessineni ol |,diualn)n.il Pidlmcss dAI-.P). ii measured achievement in 
malhcmalics and science. The ciiiricular Imdm^^s tn-/' S|\]s pri)vide a 
hackeround aL'ain a which the lAh.P malhcmalics results eaii he iiiierprctetl. 
Secondl). a Imiher luuiul ol chanj^c in ihe Irish mathcmalics curriculum wa.s 
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initiated in recent years. The SIMS investigations offer a frameworlc within 
which to view alterations introduced at Junior Cycle level; and they provide 
crucial insights and possible guidelines for the work now taking place on 
curricula for the Senior Cycle. 

Hence, the main features of the Study are outlined in the second part of 
this paper. Key results on relevant features of the education systems and on the 
content of their mathematics courses are described in the third and fourth parts 
respectively. The results of greatest interest for Ireland are highlighted in each 
case. The findings are then applied to current issues in Irish education. First, 
in part five, they are used to illuminate the outcome of the lAEP study. This 
leads to an examination, in part six, of implications for the current review of 
Irish second level mathematics courses. The paper concludes with part seven. 

2. The Second International Mathematics Study 

The second International Mathematics Study, SIMS, is a cross-national 
investigation of muihematics cun'icula, classroom practice, and student 
achievement and attitudes in second level education. Ii was carried out by the 
International Association for the Evaluation of Educational Achievement (IE A). 
Some two dozen education systems — including iho.se of England and Wales 
and of Scotland as well as of the Republic of Ireland — were involved. They 
are listed in the Appendix to this paper. As the Study could not span the whole 
of second level education, it concentrated on two largci populations: 

— Population A : all students in the grade containing the modal 
number of thirteen-year-olds; 

— Population B : all students in the terminal grade of secondary 
education who were taking niatlicmatics as a substantial part of 
their course." 

The investigation of niatheniatics curricula ~ the Cunu ulum Analysis 
— is of particular relevance to this paper The Curriculum Analysis had two 
main aims : to describe curricula, in such a way that cross-national siniilariiies 
and differences were highlighted, and to provide a hackt^roioid against which 
data from other components of the Study could bo interpreted. Hie author was 
a member of the international Curriculum Analysis Group as well as being 
Ireland's national research co-ordinator. and so can give an account ot both 
national and international aspects/ 



Data for the analysi . : collected in a variety of ways. In particular. 




lists of topics likely to form part of the curriculum at each of the two population 
levels were drawn up; and representatives of each education system were 
required to declare the ^'importance" of each topic within their curricula. They 
were also asked to state the behavioural levels (computation, comprehension, 
application or analysis) at which topics were intended to be taught. The 
resulting contenhhehaviours grids are cornerstones of the StudyJ National 
representatives' responses highlighted those parts of the grids that were 
common to the curricula of many of the participating systems. Test items were 
written for the corresponding topics. The most obvious role of these te^i items 
was in fonning the instruments used for the Student Attainment component of 
the Study, However, they also contributed to the Curriculum Analysis. 
National representatives estimated which items were "appropriate" to their 
national curricula, tlius providing more detailed infonnation, albeit on a limited 
range of topics, as to the (intended) curricula in their systems. Moreover, in 
several education systems, when classes look the tests, their teachers indicated 
whether or not the students had had the "opportunity to learn" the relevant 
mathematics for each item. Tliis provided information on the actual taught 
curricula.' Thus the coment-behaviours grids supplied a framework within 
which curricular data — the importance ratings, appropriateness ratings, and 
opportunity-to-leam ratings ~ could be collected systematically. However, 
such data could not capture all the nuances of the various curricula. Moreover, 
interpretations made by the Curriculum Analysis Group without due 
understanding of the differing contexts and cultures involved might have led to 
serious misrepresentations. Consequently, contextual data (regarding the 
structure and organisation of the various education systems) were given 
prominence,' and also, many consultations were held with national 
representatives, in an attempt to ensure that the Group's analy,ses and syntheses 
were consistent with national perceptions.'" 

Kesults for the Curriculum Analysis were presented under two main 
heading's : those concerned with the conicxt of mathematics education (its 
setting and organisational structure), and those concemed with the content (the 
nialliematics in the syllabuses). This format is used below. 

3. Curricular context : Ireland in internatiunal perspective 

As regards context, it must be noted first that the various national 
populations differ somewhat. 

Population A, the grade cohon with the modal number of thirteen- 
\ear-olds, the main differences involve the position of the aMevant grade in the 
various school sNstcm.s. A couple of i\)pulation A's are still at primary level; 
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most are in their first or second year of post-primary schooling; some are in 
their third such year. Moreover, in a few systems the correct choice of 
Population A was not immediately obvious. Ireland provides an instance. 
The Population A grade is the first year of post-primary schooling; but at the 
time of definition it contained only 45 per cent of the relevant cohort. Forty 
percent were in Second Year* and the remainder chiefly in primary school." 

The Population B groups designed to represent the mathematics/science 
specialists in the various education systems, are much more varied. They 
reflect different structures for Senior Cycle education and also different rales of 
retention, both in school and in mathematics courses. Ireland's unspecialised 
Senior Cycle programme and consequent high retention rate in "substantial" 
mathematics coiii'ses are conspicuous. Since Leaving Certificate Higher level 
mathematics '.s not a prerequisite for further study of science, the Irish 
Population B was defined as all students in their Leaving Certificate year taking 
mathematics in the Leaving Certificate. At the time at which the Study 
collected data, just over half the students in the age cohort sat for the Leaving 
Certificate; and almost all these students took mathematics as one of their 
examination subjects. Thus, Ireland's Population B contained fully 50 per cent 
of the age cohort. (The proportion is now even larger). Only Hungary, with a 
50 per cent retention rate in school and no dropout from mathematics, reported 
comparable figures. By contrast, in I-ngland aad Wales and in Israel, 
Population B consisted of only 8 per cent of the age cohort/^ 

Another point of interest is the iiuiiilx;r of different mathematics courses 
available to the target populations, l-'or Populaiion A, about half the systems 
offered just one course (or multiple courses which, at this level, did not yet 
differ effectively); the other half provided S')nie significant choice of 
programme.'^ There did not appear to be a cross-national trend towards either 
situation. In Ireland, the courses at the time in que.stioii were those for the 
Intermediate Certificate (Higher and Lower) and the Group Certificate. In 
theory they shared a coinrnon first year, putting the country in the "one course" 
group. Since then, however, the more clearly differentiated Syllabuses A, H 
and C for the Interniediaic (and now the Junior) Certificate have been 
introduced. It is of interest to note that recent moves in lingland and Wales 
have been in the opposite direction : towards greater unifonnity than before.'*' 

At Population B level, the Study found almost universal differentiation of 
one kind or another. Many patterns of organisation were obser\'ed. ranging 
from those in which only a small number of students take substantial 
mathematics courses (studying the subject in depth) to those in which most or 
all Senior Cycle students take a reasonably extensive course in mathematics. 
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Ireland, as already indicated, is in the latter group. Again the situation in 
England and Wales offers a contrast; the system is perhaps the archetypal 
member of the former group, and this accounts for the system's very small 
Population B.'' 

A final relevant point is the extent to which control of curriculum and 
certification of achievement is a national or a local concern. In most systems, 
there is a national curriculum (or there are national curricula), typically 
prescribed by the Department of Education or its equivalent. Usually also 
there are national centrally-run examinations, at least at Population B level — 
although some systems have introduced school-based (but centrally moderated) 
assessment, and the North American systems determine standards locally.** 
Ireland's very centralised system is thus the norm rather than the exception. It 
does, however, give the impression of being rather more inflexible than most. 

4, Curricular content : Ireland in international perspective 

It is against the varied cuniexiiial backgrounds that content is now 
considered. 

For most of the systems in ihe Study, the period 1960-1980 was one of 
extensive curricular change. In some cases. raO'.cr radical curricula were 
introduced and subsequently modified; in others, the process was one of 
evolution rather than revolution.'' The main focus of the Study is on the 
situation achieved — by whatever route — in the early 1980s. 

'Hie data point to the existence by that time of sonic kind of international 
mathematics curriculum : a body of mathematics, much of which is taught — or 
intended to be taught — to students in most systems. Deeper analysis suggests 
that it may be more helpful to distinguish several international curricula, each 
one typical of the mathematics taught in a group of systems hut significantly 
different from curricula elsewhere. ^ These curricula arc now examined for the 
tvvo target populations in tuni. 

At Populanon A level, the Study found commonality in basic arithmetic, 
ali^ehra. and measurement: and attention was paid by some .systems to 
iniroduciory statistics. However, geometry curnciiia were very varied, 
underlining the fact that junioi cycle geometry teaching has been in di.sarray for 
si>nie inue. As regards algebra, panicipating systems form two "clusters," with 
sNsienis in one cluster providing greater coverage of algebra (that i.s, rating 
nuMc of the icsi items appropriate) than do those in the other.'" 
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Ireland is in (he "high algebra" cluster. This is slightly unusual for a 
system in which the Population A year is only the first of post-primary 
schooling. It may tend to suggest that the Irish curricula of the lime moved 
rather quickly, by iniemaiional standards, into comparatively abstract and 
symbolic mathematics. That perception is supported by a conparison of the 
geometry in the Irish Population A course — transformation ^.ometry in the 
style of Papy, resting explicitly on an axiomatic basis — with thai of other 
systems.* 

At Population B level, the study found a somewhat less clearly defined 
'common core." It includes topics in algebra, sets and relations, clenieniary 
functions, and number systems. Probability and statistics, some combinatorics, 
and computer science were also featured in some systems. Geometry was 
again an area of inieniaiional diversity, though most systems emphasised co- 
ordinate geometry and trigonometry. .As egards caleulus, historically a major 
goal for school mathematics in many systems, there was a rather shaip contrast 
between systems in the extent id which it was pan of the curriculum. This 
provides the basis for fomiing eurricular clusters. Thus, two main clusters are 
distinguished : one contains those systems with high coverage of ealculus and 
allied topics, and the other contains those in which tlie coveraiie of calculus is 
lower or non-ex isient.- 

Ircland is in the *'lowcr calculus" cluster This is ncit surjM'ising. given 
the unspecialised nature of the Senior r\cle eourse. liowe\er. ilie 
identification is not as clearcut as miiiht he expected: some analyses of the data 
place Ireland atnong "higher calculus ' s\steins. " In \ iew of the large 
proportion of students involved and the eomparaiiveK shon lime allocation to 
mathematics, this may suggest that (intended) coverage is aetuall\ rather 
ambitious. 

What was found more sur|Misino was the ideiiiilicaiioii of a suh-cluster of 
systems — those of l-'rancc. Belgium, laixeinhourg and Ireland - curricula ol 
which were clearly ver> affected by the liourhakiste school of mathematics (the 
"new mathematics' that hit the headlines in the l%lls)/' j-or the C'urriculurn 
Analysis Group in general, the surprising feature was that such a sub-cluster 
existed. I-or Irehuul. however, the surpiise la\ in the l;ici that the sub-cluster 
was so small: Irish mathematics educators had tended to assume that the 
Bourbakisie type c^f curriculum was the international norm. ' This tuuling was 
itself sufficient to ju.slify Ireland's participation in the Curriculum .AnaUsis. 

It also helps lo explain why Ireland did not. in the end. paiiicipate in liie 
Student Attainment component of the Study, i VUc main reason was lack 
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resources — money and, for Population B, students' time — at the crucial 
period. A follow-up study has been carried out for Population A; data analysis 
is continuing). The items in the Population A student tests were not actually 
inappropriate for Ireland, in the sense thai students had been exposed to the 
content of most of them. However, some of this content was not of great 
importance in the Irish curriculum, at least for the classes which would have 
been lesicd; and there were many imponant areas of the curriculum which the 
tests did not examine. 

5. Student attainment : Ireland in international perspective. 

While Irish student aiiainmcni results are not reported in SIMS, a picture 
of Irish aiiainnient at a level roughly corresponding to that of the SIMS 
Population A is provided by ilic Iniernaiional Assessment of Educational 
Progress (lAtP).^^ In comparison wiili several other countries in the lAEP 
study, Ireland produced a rather low mean score. It is not significantly 
different from that returned by the United Kingdom and Spain, and exceeds thai 
produced by the United States: but several Canadian provincial groups and — 
especially — the Korean population scored appreciably more highly. 

This finding needs to be set in conlexi. 

lAI'P was a study of a differLMii style from SIMS. SIMS opted to 
esclicw total-score comparisons between countries; even within topic areas it 
emphasised wiihin-system comparisons of iiiieniion and implementation, rather 
than beiwccn-sysicm rank ordering of achievement results/' The Curriculum 
Analysis provided an account (^t the variety, in both context and content, that 
makes sucii heivvccn-sysiem comparisons difficult to interpret.'' lAEP. while 
advening to the ditTiculiy. nonetheless ciiose to present its results in the form of 
a "Ir.Mguc table."*'' The two studies are therefore complementary. Occasional 
studies of ilic SIM.S type — wdich are relatively lime-ccnisuming and 
cumbersome to carry out - can suppl\ the background against which results 
frv)m more frequent and quickls executed studies in the style of lAliP can be 
examined. 



What, then, can the experience of SIM.S tell us about the lAF-P study? 
Perhaps even more than in the case ot SIMS, the IAI';P tests oid not cover key 
aspects and distinctive features of the Irish curriculum."' Moreover, llie tests 
v^rere given, not to a grade cohoil. but to an age cc^hon : the thirteen-year-olds/' 
This is natural in a study which aimed to maximise bciween-sysiem 
ct)mparability; but it increases the difficulty of relating national attainment 
scores to identifiable curricula or classroom activities, for two rea.sons. I'irsi, 
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as already indicated, ihe thirteen-year-old age cohort in Ireland is scattered 
across several grades. Secondly, at the time at which testing took place, some 
of the sradents were following the old Intermediate courses, while others were 
following the new ones. 

Thus, in terms of achievement of the goals of the Irish curricula, the 
case for or against Ireland perhaps remains "non proven/' However, some very 
interesting questions can be addressed by detailed analysis of the data. For 
example, if Irish children actually performed badly (relative to those in other 
systems) on those test items which were very appropriate to the relevant Irish 
curricula, then there will be cause for concern. 

This discussion can be carried further. The lAEP tests contain a 
considerable number of items as.sociated with the Irish primary rather than th'* 
post-primary curriculum. Hence, it may be asked: was some of the poor 
performance by Irish students attributable to "rusliness?" A further question 
follows: if so, are the skills and concepts involved ones which Irish society 
wants its students to retain at all times — that is« does such rustine^s constitute 
a serious problem — or are other skills and concepts more important? 

Questions such as these are crucial when the results of SIMS and lAEP 
studies are applied to curriculum review. It is to that topic that discussion now 
turns. 

6* Implications for curriculum review 

In examining recent international developments in mathematics curricula, 
it is hard to identify what might be due to SIMS — in particular to the 
Curriculum Analysis — and what has evolved independently. Because of the 
protracted timescale of the Study and the availability of preliminary results 
(some of which have been known for as much as then years), there has been 
interaction between SIMS and other sources: hopefully, to the benefit of both 
the Study itself and mathematics education in general.'^ 

In the case of Ireland, however, the scope of the Study's influence can 
perhaps be detemiined. revision of the Junior Cycle curricula was instituted in 
the early eighties, and culminated in the introduction of new courses in 1987; 
revision of the Senior Cycle courses is under way at present. The two levels 
are considered in turn, 

'I'he alterations in Junior Cycle curricula reflect three relevant (and 
related) points: a move away from the Bourbakiste influence identified above, a 
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slowing down of the fast pace set in the curricula of the 1970s, and increased 
differentiation of provision in the early Junior Cycle years." While none of 
these is directly attributable to SIMS — rather, they arose because of 
widespread dissatisfaction within the system regarding the then existing 
courses'* — the results of SIMS are important nonetheless. 

Broadly speaking, they support the changes. As outlined above, the 
indications were that the Irish curriculum covered too much, too soon; 
hopefully this has now been rectified. Moreover, the emphasis on "modem 
mathematics" was shown to be unusual. Modern mathematics did not find a 
natural home in the Irish culture, so its unsuccessful implementation (or rather 
its non-implementation) was almost guaranteed;" Its scaling down appears 
sensible. The Curriculum Analysis revealed that such a procedure, in which 
quite radical curricula are introduced and then modified where necessary, is in 
line with what has happened elsewhere. Altogether, in fact, the review of the 
Junior Cycle courses was concemed primarily with hV/v/«^ up some unfinished 
business from the 1960s; and the f indings from SIMS sugger.t that appropriate 
action was taken iv this respect. 

The preliminary results of SIMS were coniniunicated to various people 
involved in the curriculum review at Junior Cycle level. However, the 
Committee now reviewing the Senior Cycle courses has access to the final 
results. The.se appear to have two main messages; they arc concerned 
respectively with context and with content. 

As regards context, the uiispccialised nature of the Senior Cycle 
curriculum means that students following the Leaving Certificate courses have 
limited time, compared with that available to their counterparts elsewhere, for 
the study of mathematics. There arc bounds on wliat we should expect even 
the best of such students to cover. Indication.s from SIMS are that the 
(intended) curriculum at the Higher level has been quite extensive; .so the 
declared ambition of several con.stituencies" to shorten it has research backing. 
Moreover, the high retention rate in Leaving Certificate mathematics courses 
may not be consistent with the use of both existing programmes (Higher and 
Ordinary Level) as courses of Population B type: that is, courses catering inter 
alia for students who will spcciali.se in ihe nuithematics/scicnce area. Again, 
therefore, an existing lobby — this time for another Leaving Certificate course, 
of different type from the exisiing ones — can quote research in support of its 
demands.""' 

This leads to a consideration of content. Becau.se Population B is 
essentially concemed with courses for a mathematics/.science "track." the Study 
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does not provide models for the possible content of a more general mathematics 
course. The situation is otherwise for the existing Higher and Ordinary 
courses. These, it reveals, are broadly similar to programmes reported from 
elsewhere; the characteristics that place Ireland in the Bourbakiste cluster of 
countries are less pervasive — and less controversial — at this level than in the 
former Junior Cycle courses. 

Such changes as are introduced in the current revision, therefore, perhaps 
should have to do not so much with finishing an agenda from the sixties as 
with introducing one for the nineties. In the Curriculum Analysis repon. it is 
pointed out that topics such as probability, statistics and discrete mathematics 
may be more relevant to students in the nineties than are (say) aspects of the 
calculus; so also may greater use of calculators and computers/^ If this is true, 
there are clear implications for the revision procedure. The existing courses 
may need, not just to be tidied up, but rather to be redesigned, with rigorous 
scrutiny of the value for students (as well as acceptability by teachers and 
others) of the various topics which they might contain. 

Ideas such as these may help the current Senior Cycle Mathematics 
Course Committee as it sets about the task of producing courses that are 
suitable — teachable, leamable, and applicable — for the students of the 1990s. 

Conclusion 

This paper has considered developments in .second level mathematics 
curricula in Ireland against the backdrop provided by international studies, 
particularly the Second International Maihematics Study. 

Such studies have strengths and weakness. In this paper, the emphasis 
has been on the strong points: on what the studies can tell us about our 
mathematics education. There are issues amenable to such an approach; there 
are others for which alternative sources would be more helpful; and there are 
yet others which studies such as SIMS cannot even begin to address.'^ 
Moreover, even where they are most relevant, the studies cannot prescribe; they 
can only suggest. Attempts to use them inappropriately could well be 
counterproductive. 

However, SIMS has cast considerable light on where we now stand as 
regards mathematics curriculum and on how we arrived there. Perhaps it has 
also helped to show directions in which we might advance, if we so wish. It is 
up to ourselves to make the decisions. 
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APPENDIX : 



THE SECOND INTERNATIONAL MATHEMATICS STUDY 

Scope 

The Second International Mathematics Study (SIMS) is a cross-national 
investigation of mathematics curricula, classroom practice, and student 
achievement and attitudes, chiefly in second level education. 

This paper discusses one component of the Study, the "Curriculum Analysis" 

Participants 

Twenty five education systems were associated with the Study; they were: 



Australia 


Israel 


Belgium (Flemish) 


Ivory Coast 


Belgium (French) 


Japan 


Canada (British Columbia) 


l.uxembourg 


Canada (Ontario) 


Netheriands 


Chile 


New Zealand 


Dominican Republic 


Nigeria 


England and Wales 


Scotland 


Finland 


Swaziland 


France 


Sweden 


Hong Kong 


Thailand 


Hungary 


USA 


Irish Republic 





(Some of these systems were minimally involved and are not represented in the 
international repons). 

Populations 

Two target populations were singled out, the full definitions being as follows: 

1. Population A: 

All students in the grade in which the modal number of students has 
attained the age of 1 3.0 - 13.11 years by the middle of the year. 

2. Population B: 

All students who are in the normally accepted terminal grade of the [sic] 
secondary education system, and who are studying mathematics as a 
substantial part (approximately five hours per week) of their academic 
programme. f 
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Content-behaviours Grids 

Two content-behaviours grids, used as the basis for data collection for many 
aspects of the Study» covered the following topic areas: 

1. Population A: 

Arithmetic (nine topics); algebra (twelve topics); geometry (fifteen 
topics); statistics (nine topics); and measurement (four topics)* 

2. Population B: 

Sets and relations (five topics); number systems (five topics); algebra 
(seven topics); geometry (nine topics); elementary functions and 
calculus (ten topics); probability and statistics (five topics); finite 
mathematics (one topic); cumpuier science (one topic); and logic (one 
topic). 

Curriculum Context 

The contexts in which the various curricula are embedded vary considerably 
from one system to another. The study revealed both commonality and 
diversity in the content of mathematics curricula. 

1. Population A. 

There is a common core consisting of arithmetic and measurement: 
coverage of algebra and statistics varies, as does the approach to 
geometry. Systems could be seen as forming two clusters: 



"High algebra cluster:" Ireland, New Zealand, Belgium (F-rench), 
Belgium (Flemish), Japan, Hungary, Scotland, France. F.ngland 
and Wales, Canada (Briti.^h Columbia) and the Ncthcriands; 
"Low algebra cluster:" Swaziland, Finland, Hong Kong, 
Luxembourg, Sweden, 'Hiailand, Israel, Canada (Ontario), and the 
USA. 



2. Population B: 

There is a common core consisting of topics in algebra, sets and 
relations, elementary functions, and number systems. Other topics aa* 
important in some systems. Coverage of calculus is particularly 
variable. This is the basis on which two clusters are identified: 



"High elementary functieMis and calculus cluster:" New Zealand, 
Fingland and Wales, Hong Kong, Israel, Japan, Belgium (1-lcmish), 
Belgium (French), 1 'inland, Hungary, and the USA. 
"l-ow elementary functions and calculus cluster:" l*rance, Ireland, 
Luxembourg, Scotland. Sweden, Canada (Ontario), Thailand, 
Canada (British Columbia). 
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(Systems omitted from the above lists did not take part in the relevant sections 
of the Curriculum Analysis). 

In addition, the Study revealed a sub-cluster of "Bourbakiste" systems — 
France, Belgium (Flemish), Belgium (French), Luxembourg and Ireland — 
particularly affected by the so-called new mathematics introduced in the 1960s. 
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THE EDUCATIONAL DIMENSION 
OF VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION 

Pcicr Davics 



Introduction 

This paper examines the educutioiuM needs of 200 disabled persons 
referred for vocational training to the Rehabilitation Institute's National 
Training College in Dublin. Part 1 discusses the background group, and 
examines the background issues and the assessment methods used. Part 2 
analyses the population's characteristics and needs, describes the services 
provided and examines the outcome of this provision. 

1. Background 

The International Classification of hnpairnienis. Disabilities and 
Handicaps (1980) provides a model of the handicapping process which enables 
us to view the inajor focus of vocational rehabilitation, for the individual, as 
being to miiiimise the handicapping effects of the disability. The activity is 
geared to achieving a transition from a relatively dependent, disability focused, 
relationship with society to a relatively independent, ability focused, 
relationship. Transition is achieved through the acquisition of a range of 
knowledge and skills, primarily technical and job centred, but encompassing 
work-related educational and social dimensions. The rapid pace of change in 
commercial and indii.strial activities, and in particular the introduction and 
growth of new technology has demanded that people .seeking employment have 
a broadly based preparation for work, where skills acquisition is integrated with 
education and personal development. Vocational rehabilitation and tiuining 
must promote flexibility through these means, thereby encouraging 
indepeiident. and widening vocational choice (Tlannery. 1984). 

I'.ntry to vocational training courses for disabled people, just as for the 
able bodied, depends upon the person's perceived ability to benefit from the 
service, and "ability to benefit" is frequently measured in terrns of (among 
others) level of educational attainment. Poor educational attainment thus 
aggravates the handicapped person's disadvantages, making it more difficult for 



him to gain entry to and succeed in vocational training services, and less likely 
to return to employment, (Training and Employing the Handicapped (1975). 
The importance of education as a factor in return to work has been reported by 
a number of authors. Wright (1980) has asserted ihai:- 

Education is fundamental to the concept of complete rehabilitation 
...(which) should result in permanent vocational adjustment, a 
career rather than a job for the moment... Educational programs 
can also contribute to clients achieving personal adjustment to 
disability. 

MacKenzie et al (1987) found education, with income and social support, 
as the most important factors, apart from severity of injury and body region 
involved, contributing to return to work among persons hospitalised for 
traumatic injury. With spinal cord injured populations a number of authors 
have found pre-injury educational level, or further educational development 
post-injury, to be significant factors in return to employment. (Goldberg and 
Freedl973 and 1982; El Ghatit and Hanson, 1979; Alfred ei al 1987). Natvig 
(1983) found inadequate education to have militated against successful re- 
employment of laryngectomees and similar results have been found with head 
injured subjects. (Dresser 1 973, Bolger 1 983). 

In Ireland a survey of members of the Irish Wheelchair Association 
carried out between 1974 and 1976 showed a substantial level of poor 
education. Primary education only had been achieved by 1 1.3% of 15-18 year 
olds, 34.3% of 19-25 year olds and 37.3% of 26-35 year olds. (Faughnan, 
1979). ITie Irish industrial Training Authority, AnCO, carried out a survey in 
1978 revealing substantial literacy problems with 14.7% of their disabled 
trainees, as well as difficulties with concentration, communication and 
comprehension. (AnCO 1978). Within the Rehabilitation Institute's general 
services, the provision of remedial education .services had long been seen as 
important. 

Founded in 1949, the Rehabilitation institute is an independent voluntary 
organisation which aims, through the provision of a range of vocational 
rehabilitation and work related services for handicapped persons to enhance 
their prospects of achieving social and economic independence in the 
coniniuniiy. it provides training in some 35 community workshops throughout 
the Rcpubhc ot Ireland, lis National Training College opened in Dublin in 
li provides training in a range of areas: including business and clerical 
jobs, conipuicr programming, graphic design, draughting (including CAD), 
electronics: in engineering; cabinet making and similar trades; and as chefs in 
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hotels and restaurants. The college operates a continuous entry system to all 
its courses. This means that each trainee is on an individualised course, and 
can progress at his own speed, dealing with any particular difficulties which 
arise in a way which suits his or her specific needs. The vocational assessment 
unit in the college developed a criterion-referenced methodology which allowed 
difficulties to be identified at an early stage. It soon confirmed that educational 
deficits were hampering trainees' progress. A department within the college 
provides educational foundation courses for those requiring them. These 
courses are the subject of the second part of iliis paper. 

The college's vocational assessment aims to enable clients to take 
account of their individual requirements, interests, weaknesses and strengths in 
relation to currently available opportunities when constructing realistic and 
viable vocational plans. It uses a three-phase assessment process, a detailed 
description of which is available elsewhere. (Davies, 1985), It is sufficient 
here to explain that the first stage (Stage 1) uses educational achievement tests 
of mathematical skill and English comprehension, criterion-referenced to the 
requirements of the various courses on offer, together with tests of non-verbal 
logical reasoning and verbal ability, A vocational interest inventory and 
personal vocational preference listing, complete the initial assessment. Stage 
11 checks performance on, and identifies any special needs in relation to, the 
technical and social aspects of the vocational rehabilitation process — 
adaptations, transport, psychosocial needs, for example. Stage 111 is a 
confirmatory assessment over the first 3 lo 6 weeks in the college, following 
which a detailed individual rehabilitation plan is finali.scd. 

The stage 1 a.ssessment is the major ideniifier of educational needs. Its 
report shows what percentage of the maths requirenient of each course the 
person has mastered, which specific items are problematic, and what level of 
the English comprehension requirement of each course is achieved. 

2, Popuiatiun needs and expen.ses 

The College provides services to peo{)le with disabilities, ranging in age 
from 16 years up. The average age is about 23 years, hi lenns of disability, 
the population is mixed, with the general distribution as follows: 
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Physical acquired 25% 

Physical congenital/childhood 25% 

Hearing impaired/deaf 1 5% 

Visually impaired/blind 5% 

Psychiairic/psycholog^cal 25% 

Other 5% 



In lemis of iheir educational background, the prior level of aiiainmeni is also 
variable: 

TABLK 2 — Population by educational level 



Primary education only 9% 

Intemiediaie Ccnificaie 357r 

Leaving Ceriificale 4(K/r 

Third Level qualifications 17( 

Other (mainly GCH) 97( 



'Hie majority of those with third level qualifications have psychological 
or psychiatric difficulties, and we expect that all of those with sensorial 
disabilities have some level of ceiiificaiion. It should also Ix* remembered thai 
these are prior attainments and. ilicrcluic, du not necessarily reflect current 
functioning. 

Analysis of the assessment -suhs of a random sample of people referred 
10 {\k College showed that uf ila 157 people who ultimately entered, 48 
(30,6';; ) required l-oundation. 
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Those requiring Foundation had the following educational background: 



TABLE 3 — Requirement for Foundation Course by educational level 



Count 


Primary 


I.e. 


L.C. 


3rd 
Level 


D.K. 


Row 
Total 


Foundation 
not required 


6 


30 


54 


7 


12 


109 


Foundation 
required 


2 


23 


16 


1 


6 


48 




4.2% 
23.0%. 


47.9%. 
43.4%. 


33.3%. 
22.9%-, 


2.1% 
12.5% 




30.6% 


Column 
Total 


8 

5.1% 


53 

33.89^ 


70 

44.6% 


8 

5.1% 


18 

11.5% 


1.57 

100.0% 



ITiese needs of 43.4% of those with liucmicdiaic Certificaie for lH)undation is a 
reflection of the entry level i)f courses. Of* particular inieresi are the 16 people 
(22.9%) of those with the Leaving Certificaie who required I'oundation. Six of 
these had sensorial deficits, predominantly hearing inipairnicnt, which led to 
language comprehension needs. I'ive had psychiatric disabilities, where the 
need for educational and social reactivation would be an issue. This patieni is 
reflected in the distribution by disability of those requiring I'oundation. 

TABLFM — Requirement for Tuundation Course by 
disability category count 











l-.rn.. 




Kou 




Phys.A 


l'li)^.C 


Sensorial 


Bcli.R 


OllK-r 


Tolal 


Foundation 














not required 


37 


20 


23 


26 


3 


109 














69.4% 


I'oundation 














required 


7 


8 


IX 


10 


5 


48 


Column 


44 




41 


36 


8 


1.57 


Total 


28.0% 


17.87r 


26, 1 % 


, 22.9% 


5.r;{ 


I(K).0% 
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Ii IS not surprising that 5 of the 8 persons with learning difficulties 
required Foundation. The 3 who did not chose craft courses for which they 
had adequate educational levels. 

There was a significant relationship (p. 0001) between choice of course 
and need for Foundation. Not surprisingly most people chose courses for 
which they did not require a Foundation. Two of the 48 completed assessment 
but were referred on for further assessment. One of these had an acquired 
physical disability and one a psychiatric disability. 



TABLE 5 — Requirement for Foundation Course by Course chosen 







D rail gilt 








Further 


Row 




BS/C Graphics 


Sec. 


HIec. 


Craft 


Assess. 


Total 


Foundation 
















not required 


52 


22 


21 


10 


4 


0 


109 


Foundation 














69.4% 


required 


5 


9 


15 


1 


16 


2 


48 
















30.6% 



While il niiglii be expected thai those requiring Foundation would lend to 
be the older trainees, ilieir mean ape was praeiieally the same (22.9 years) as 
thai of the loial population (23.2 years). Thus, those requiring Foundation 
cour.ses are predominantly those with Iniernicdiaic Certificate level of 
education. 'Huvse \uih acquired plusical disabilities have the lowest need for 
Foundation {\5.^)^/( ). but il is siill suhsianiial. 

The response of the colleiic to the needs of all who require ciMiipensaiory 
measures is individualised and muliilaceied. Reeause individual needs can be 
ideniiTied. programmes can be tlcsieiK-tl to meet each individual's particular 
circumstances. 'Ilie educaiional needs of iraiiiccs arc met b> their participating 
in a I'oundalion course prior to emharkinp on a technical skills training course. 
The college olTers luo Fouiulaliod courses: One caters for six trainees who 
lake approximalel) six months to work on l-nglish. Maths and their general 
education: the (^ther caters for lv\elve trainees who work for three to four 
months on l:nglish and Maihs needs specific to their chosen vocational courses. 
Trainees are placed in one of the luo courses according to the level of their 
needs, and a few trainees will avail ot both. While the atmosphere and 
intensity of the two courses varies, the overall objectives of both are the same, 
i.e. 
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— to provide trainees with the educational skills and competencies 
required for their course; 

— to enable trainee^ to develop an appropriate and effective learning 
style; 

— to facilitate the transition of the individual from their previous 
activity (e.g. unemployment, hospital, school) into the College. 

Each trainee is given starting points for the various strands of his 
programme. As work progresses the trainee is offered choices — of mat^ials, 
topics, directions — for the subsequent steps. In this way the programme, 
always bears in mind the goal of achieving the educational requirements of the 
chosen course. Indeed each must eventually complete a terminal test to 
demonstrate mastery in the areas required for the target course. Sometimes it 
is necessary to use smaller intermediate tests to demonstrate to the trainee that 
he has mastered an area. 

People moving into a new learning situation, whether they have come 
from a school, from a hospital, from unemployment, must develop a learning 
style appropriate to their needs and situation. They require — 

"Strategies to solve problems, manage information, monitor the 
stale of their own knowledge and skill, and transfer learning into 
new contexts," (Flanncry, 1984). 

Individuals need to find ways to learn, that work best for them. This 
may include resolving issues of concentration span, pace of work, or need for 
repetition, to develop practical study techniques. It also includes a validation 
of previous experiences having relevance in the present situation, and an 
understanding that making mistakes is all right in a learning situation provided 
they are learned from. 

The facilitation of the iransiiion t'rom home, hospital or school into the 
College is an important pan of the rehabilitation process. Apart from the 
routine life-organisation issues such as arriving on time, focusing on the job in 
hand, or managing accommodation, the growth of confidence, belief in ability 
and the anticipation of success are vital components. Much of this set of needs 
is dealt with within the teaching/leaniing activity, but clearly some needs for 
some trainees require the involvement of counsellors, psychologists and other 
specialists in the field, and these arc available in the college. 
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The process of adjustment to the college also provides valuable 
experience for the individual on handling change. Sensitive feedback of 
difficulties perceived by staff can be very useful in terms of negotiating the 
agenda of issues which need to be worked on in the context of the individual's 
rehabilitation programme so that the next move, that is, full return to working 
life, can be achieved smoothly and successfully. 

Instructors have observed that trainees who require Foundation courses 
almost always see themselves as being less able and less successful than those 
who do not. Thus they start their College career with a deficit in confidence. 
This deficit is addressed throughout the Foundation Course. Regular 
consultations between instructor and trainee concentrate on progress and on 
successes, however small. Trainees are given the responsibility of developing 
and overseeing their own programmes, including marking their own work, and 
of initiating new tasks. They are also encouraged to help, even teach, other 
trainees on the course. Apart from the individual programmes, trainees 
participate in group discussions and group projects, gaining respect for one 
another and for themselves. 

During the 3 years September 1984 - August 1987, 101 trainees were 
admitted to the Foundation courses in the College. (While some of these are 
included in the sample discussed in the first part of the paper, they are not the 
same population). 

TABLE 6 — IVainees leaving Foundation Courses 9/1984 — 8/1987 



Outcome N % 



Completed/to courses 80 79.2 

Oilier Rehab Centres 8 7.9 

Employment 3 .3.0 

Marriage I 0.9 

Other (medical) 9 _9.() 

Total lOO.O 



Trainees moving to other Rehab centres cannot be regarded as having reached 
their full potential, and their uhiniaie success in reintegrating has not been 
investigated. 
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The 80 who continued went to courses as follows:- 



TABLE 7 — Destination of Trainees Completing Foundation 



Course 


N 


% 


Business/Computers 


13 


16.25 


Secretarial 


32 


40.00 


Draughting/Graphics 


14 


17.50 


Electronics 


10 


12.50 


Craft Courses 


il 


13.75 


Total 


80 


100.00 



To 31st May 1988, 59 of these trainees had left the college, the remaining 21 
have yet to complete their courses. 



TABLE 8 — Destination of Post Foundation Trainees Completing Courses 





Did Not 


Training 






Course 


Complete 


Elsewhere 


Completed 


Placed 


Business/Computers 




"2 


8 


7 


Secretarial 


5 


1 


16 


12 


Draughting/Graphics 


5 


I 


8 


7 


Klectronics 


3 


I 


4 


3 


Craft Courses 




2_ 


3 




Total 


13 


7 


39 


32 



Thus 66^f completv^d ihcir course, and 82% of ihcm were placed. 
Disregarding those who vveiil to furllier training, 61.5% of all discharges 
entered or re-entered the labour force. This compared with general outcomes 
in the college of 80% completion and S.S% placement. Thus, while the 
completion rate is somewhat lower than the general rate for the college, the 
placement rate compares very favourably. 



Summary 

The assessment process used has demonstrated and this analysis has 
confirmed the existence of substantial educational needs among this 
heterogenous population of disal)led people. Iliey are not needs in a purely 
theoretical sense, but exist in the c()nie\t of the specific knowledge and skills 
required by a person to enter (successfully) vocational rehabilitation training 
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programmes offered in the National Training College. The direct linkage of 
this educational dimension to the further vocational training and ultimate re- 
integration into the workforce of disabled people ensures its relevance, while 
the numbers placed confirm its value. 
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THE TEACHING OF SENIOR-CYCLE RELIGION: 
AN IRISH PERSPECTIVE 



Geraldine Bourke 



This paper examines the leaching of religion, at senior-cycle level, in 
Catholic voluntary secondary schools in Ireland. 1 aim to show (a) that the 
theory underpinning the teaching of senior-cycle religion betrays a lack of 
conceptual clarity in its failure to distinguish clearly between the Catholic 
school's dual goals of education and faith-nurture, (b) that catechesis rather than 
religious education is the dominant model in the teaching of senior-cycle 
religion in Catholic secondary schools in Ireland, (c) that the preconditions of 
catechesis do not exist in a "zone of obligatory attendance"^ such as the 
classroom, and (d) that religious education, as well as being the only legitimate 
approach in a compulsory setting, is also a necessity, given the particular 
context of the Catholic school. 

Deflnition of Terms 

While it is outside the remit of the present discussion lo provide a 
detailed analysis of the logical distinction between religious education and 
catechesis, it is necessary, in the interests of clarity, to define briefly the terms 
"religious education" and catechesis" and to outline the essential differences 
between the two activities. For the purposes of this paper, I take "religious 
education" to mean, in the context of senior-cycle schooling, the development 
of pupils' capacity for critical thinking in the area of religion. This 
development of pupils' capacity to think critically may, arguably, be best 
achieved by adopting the concept of education proposed by R.S. Peters, which 
may be briefly described as the intentional transmission of that which is 
considered worthwhile, involving increased knowledge, understanding, and 
cognitive perspective.^ According to Peter's fomier colleague, Paul Hirst, the 
knowledge transmitted in education must be accompanied by appropriate 
evidence if such knowledge is to receive the universal acceptance^ which is 
nece^\»ary in a public activity such as education. 

Catechesis or faith-nurture, on the other hand, may best be understood in 
terms of socialisation, i.e. that form of education which entails the initiation of 
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the young into the knowledge, beliefs, and attitudes of the community. An 
essential feature of this view of education is that, unlike education understood 
as the development of critical thinking, the knowledge transmitted to 
succeeding generations is not dependent on objective proof but is passed on 
simply because the community believes it to be true.* Although catechesis, in 
common with religious education, entails increased knowledge and 
understanding of the Christian faith, its primary aim is a deepening of the 
believer's faith in Jesus Christ' rather than the development of the mind in the 
area of religion. Therefore, as a consequence of this faith-nurturing aim of 
catechesis, one has to assume the prior existence of faith in those participating 
in catechetical activities. In addition, the believer's participation in catechetical 
activities must be voluntary. The fact that religious adherence, in the Christian 
tradition, is essentially a loving relationship with Jesus Christ rules out any 
question of compulsion. This is becau.se genuine love is always volitional and 
must, therefore, be based on a free decision. Now, just as one must be allowed 
complete freedom in making one's original decision for or against religious 
belief.* so too the decision to deepen and to strengthen one's faith through 
catechesis must be the result of a free choice. 

The essential difference between religious education and catechesis 
hinges on the different stances required towards what is essentially the same 
subject matter, i.e. religious knowledge. This stance will be one of reason in 
religious education and of faith in catechesis.^ Lest the erroneous impression 
be created, through this contrast of faith and reason, that religious belief is an 
irrational act, it should be pointed out that the term "reason" has come to be 
identified, in the public domain of education, with the notion of appropriate 
evidence.' As a consequence of this identification of reason with objectively 
verifiable evidence, faith becomes belief in something without universally 
compelling proof. 

Now, because education is a public activity, its content is bound by the 
necessity of offering appropriate reasons or evidence.' The consequences of 
this are that the claims of Christianity cannot be presented as incontrovertible in 
an educational setting as the necessary evidential support cannot be supplied. '° 
In religious education, one can aim to provide knowledge and understanding of 
what adherents of a particular faith believe, given the basic assumptions 
underlying their beliefs. Whether this belief system is true or not, however, is 
a matter for the pupil to decide as the acceptance of a religious outlook 
necessarily entails going beyond the available historical and scientific evidence 
and requires the pupil to make an act of faith on the matter. In catechesis, on 
the other hand, one approaches the same content, i.e. religious knowledge, from 
a stance of faith. Those taking pan in the activity have already accepted the 
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claims of Christianity as true, without being in a position to provide absolute 
proof in support of their beliefs. 

Lack of Clarity in Theory 

From what has been said so far, it is clear that religious education and 
catechesis are logically distinct activities, Yet» when we come to examine the 
theory underlying the teaching of religion in Catholic secondary schools, we 
find that the basic document for the guidance of teachers of religion, namely, 
the Syllabus for the Religious Education of Catholic Pupils in Post-Primary 
Schools (1982), fails to distinguish clearly between the school's educational role 
in the area of religion and its faith-nurturing goals — a failure which has, 
arguably, contributed to many of the problems currently affecting the teaching 
of senior-cycle religion." The seeds of confusion are sown in the opening lines 
of the Syllabus where the terms "catechesis" and "religious education" are used 
synonymously: "One of the main means of evangelism is catechesis or 
religious education."'^ Now, as we have already seen, the terms "religious 
education" and "catechesis" are not co-extensive even though there are points of 
convergence between them. To use these terms interchangeably is bound to 
confuse teachers about the precise nature of their classroom role. According to 
the Syllabus, the aim of religious education is overtly catechetical rather than 
the development of the pupils' ability to understand and use religious concepts: 
"The general aim of religious education is to awaken people to faith and then to 
help them throughout their lives, to deepen and strengthen that faith."'^ The 
suspicion that education in the area of religion is being subsumed under the 
more dominant concept of catechesis is reinforced by the great preponderance 
in the Syllabus of catechetical as opposed to cognitive curriculum goals^^ and 
by the document s stress on the necessity of Christian wif^ess in spreading the 
faith: "It is the whole Christian people which teaches religion, teaches it by the 
way it lives more than by the way it lectures, "^^ llie intellectual development 
of pupils — an area in which the school has particular expertise — receives far 
less emphasis than catechesis. Although the Syllabus acknowledges that 
religion should be taught in accordance with educational principles,'^ nowhere 
does it explain how such principles arc to be reconciled with the heavy 
emphasis on faith-nurture which is such a feature of the document. This 
preponderance of ecclesiastical rather than educational language in a syllabus 
aimed specifically at teachers in a fonnal classroom setting docs little to help 
the individual teacher to form a clear concept of his/her precise role in the 
classroom. Now, a policy of catechesis certainly has relevance to the Catholic 
school's role as a socialising agency. The problem is* however, that sufficient 
cognisance has not been taken of what might be considered to be the school's 
fundamental task of education. 
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The 1982 Syllabus makes frequent reference to various Church 
documents^^ in support of its position on religious education. Yet, the main 
preoccupation of all these documents is with catechesis or faith-nurture and not 
with education a: the development of critical thinking. For example, the 
authors of The Catholic School appear to understand school-based religious 
education in terms of catechesis when they write; 

"The fundamental difference between religious and other forms of 
education is that its aih is not simply intellectual assent to 
religious truths but also a total commitment of one's whole being 
to the person of Christ."'* 

The authors of this documeni do not appear to see any logical difference 
between the concepts of religious education and catechesis, for if they did, they 
would have to accept the possibiliiy of a person being educated in the area of 
religion whether she/he had faith or noi. As a result of this type of conceptual 
confusion, teachers are often distracted from achieving attainable educational 
goals in their pursuit of catechetical aims which might be more appropriately 
and successfully pursued somewhere other than in the classroom. 

Catechesis the Dominant Model 

Given this tendency in Churcli documents to conflate religious education 
and catechesis, it is not surprising to discover that the majority of Irish teachers 
of religion also operate on the basis of a catechetical model. According to a 
recent survey by Bates, 68.74 per cent of teachers of religion see themselves as 
working on the basis of either a "catecliist" or "evangelist" model with only 
7.14 per cent subscribing to a traditional or knowledge-centred approach. 
This finding supports the view that catechesis rather than religious education is 
the dominant approach in the teaching of .senior-cycle religion in Ireland. A 
furtlicr indication that the teaching t)f religion in Catholic schools has 
traditionally been regaiclecl as a catechetical rather than as an educational 
activity is the fact that it is the Irish Conference v)t liishops rather than the 
Department of luluiation which has ultimate responsibility and authority in 
virtually all matters pertaining to tlie religious education of Catholics in Irish 
Post-Primary schools. 

Preconditions of Catechesis not present in Classroom 

Having supported the view that catechesis is the dominant model in tli. 
leaching of senior-cycle religion, it is pertinent to ask whether the logical 
conditions of catechesis actually exist in a compulsory classroom situation. 
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Now, because catechesis aims to bring the believer to maturity of faith, one has 
to assume the prior existence of faith in those being catechised. There is, 
however, ample evidence to suggest that such an assumption cannot be made in 
the case of all senior-cycle pupils for whom attendance at religion class is 
obligatory. For example, a study by Bresliii and Weafer found that 40.7 per 
cent of respondents were unsure about the existence of God and 2.5 per cent 
actually disbelieved in it. Only 56.8 per cent positively believed in God's 
existence.^ Similarly, a survey carried out by the Irish Inter-Church Meeting 
(1988) showed that 27.5 per cent of the young Catholics surveyed had problems 
in the area of religious belief.^^ Both these surveys confirm the view that the 
average senior-cycle religion class is not made up of a homogeneous group of 
believers, but instead, that it contains, in addition to a very small group of 
unbelievers, a sizeable minority of pupils who are experiencing doubt and 
uncertainty where belief in the central tenets of Christianity are concerned. 
This implies that catechesis is not an appropriate model for the teaching of 
senior-cycle religion in Irish secondary schools because, for all practical 
purposes, one cannot assume thai every pupil is either a believing or a 
voluntary participant given the compulsory nature of the classroom situation. 
It would thus seem that the current practice of catechesis in the classroom is 
being carried out despite the fact that the preconditions of catechesis are not 
present in such a setting. 

RcUgious Education the Only Legitiinatc Approach 

Given that it is not logically consistent with the status of catechesis to 
conduct it in a "/.one of obligatory attendance"" such as the classroom, religious 
education remains the only legiiiniaie approach to the teaching of religion in a 
compulsory setting. Because religious education is pan of education as a 
whole, and because the knowledge iransniiiied in education is bound by the 
requirement of appropriate evidence, "inielleciual and behavioural acceptance"*^ 
is demanded of the pupil. Iliis means liiai shc/lic is logically compelled to 
accept the truth of what is luughl in leliuiuus education as such knowledge will 
be accompanied by the necessary evidential suppon. In practice, this means 
that an objective and factual presentation of the subject matter, i.e. that 
Christians believe in the Resurrection, is not open to dispute by pupils. 
However, due to the controvertible siatus of religious claims to truth, the 
acceptance or rejection of these claims nuist be left to the pupils' free decision. 
Because a faith rcspon.sc is not demanded of pupils, religious education is 
possible, logically .speaking, for all pupils whether they arc believers or not and 
compulsory attendance at religious education ^^as.ses can be defended on the 
.same grounds as one would defend compulsory attendance at any other subject 
in the curriculum, i.e. English, History. Maths, etc. 
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Necessity of Religious Education 
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Not alone is religious education the only legitimate approach to the 
teaching of religion in the compulsory setting, but it is also an absolute 
necessity given the particular context of the Catholic school. First and 
foremost, the Catholic school has a mandate to educate by virtue of its being a 
school just like any other school — a fact which the Vatican II document on 
Christian education, Gravissimum Educationist freely acknowledges: 
"Catholic school pursues cultural goals and the natural development of youth to 
the same degree as any other school."" This mandate to educate applies in the 
area of religion as well as in any other area of knowledge. Indeed, the 
development of human understanding in the area of religion, which religious 
education entails, could be described as worthwhile in itself and, as such, in no 
further need of justification." 

Secondly, religious education may be considered a precondition of 
catechesis and. therefore, essential if the Catholic school's faith-nurturing goals 
arc to be achieved. Because religious education enhances the pupil's freedom 
by developing his/licr ability to assess critically the claims of Christianity which 
the school promotes, it thereby ensures that any religious commitment made by 
the pupil is based on tested reasons and on the free decision which is a 
necessary element in any genuine assent to faith.-'* 

Iliirdly, religious education is especially necessary in the context of the 
Catholic school if such a school wishes to avoid possible charges of 
indoctrination.^' Without the concurreni development of the pupil's capacity to 
assess critically the beliefs and values which are being promoted by the school, 
it could be argued that the Catholic school's policy of faith-nurture is potentially 
indoctrinatory. Should indoctrination, in fact, occur, the school's catechetical 
goals would Ixr frustrated as the necessary element of pupil freedom would be 
missing. 'lb put it another way. indoctrination as a means of catechesis is a 
self-contradictory notion and the provision of religious education is the most 
elfcctive means of preventing such indoctrination from occurring. 

I'ourtlily, it is particularly important, from the perspective of faith- 
nurture, to ensure ihai religion is noi left behind in the general trend towards 
higher educational standards prcvaleni to^iay. If a pupil's thinking in the area 
of religion does not keep pace with his/her thinking in other areas of 
knowledge, there is a danger that religion will be misunderstood and, as a 
result, he rejected by pupils as infantile and unworthy of their consideration. 
Now. there is evidence to suggest that the intellectual development of the pupil 
in the area of religion is being neglected and it could be arguH that this failune 
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to provide adequate intellectual support for belief may be a contributory factor 
in the gradual erosion of faith among the young. For example, a study by 
Bernadette McMahon of young people at the age of fifteen and again at 
seventeen years showed that the intellectual development of these students had 
remained static (or had even regressed slightly) where knowledge and 
understanding of the Catholic faith were concerned,'* Similarly, a study by 
Breslin and Weafer may suggest that at least some of the confusion and doubt 
expressed by young people in the area of religion could be attributed to 
problems in the cognitive area. As an instance of this, only 56.8 per cent of 
respondents believed in the existence of God, whereas 65 per cent said that they 
believed that Christ was God.^^ Such inconsistency may be due to an inability 
to think in religious concepts which, in turn, would support the view that there 
is need for greater emphasis on the cognitive domain at senior-cycle level. As 
belief is dependent on knowledge, it could be argued that unless pupils possess 
sufficient knowledge and understanding of Christian beliefs, doubt and 
confusion are liable to set in. In other words, it is possible thai the present 
practice of catechesis in the classroom with, arguably, a less rigorous and more 
personalist approach, may be inadvertently contributing to the current erosion 
of belief among young people by its failure to provide adequate intellectual 
support for belief. In fact, it could even be argued that religious education, 
viewed primarily as cognitive development, is a necessity for reasons internal 
to Christianity itself. 

The importance of cognitive development in coming to a proper 
understanding of the Christian faith is perceptively explored by A. Roger 
Gobbel in a paper entitled "Christian I'ducation with Adolescents : An 
Invitation to Thinking." According to (JobbeL any religion is grounded in "a 
particular way of structuring experience as a whole,"*" rather than in a given set 
of doctrines and this structuring of experience is a cognitive task. CJobbel 
believes that to know what a doctrine says is insufficient. It is necessary to be 
grounded in the thinking which underlies the doctrine. In Gobbel's view, the 
Sacred Scriptures and the major doctrinal formulations of the Christian faith 
arose out of fonnal operational or abstract tliought rather than out of concrete 
operatiorxil thought/' which he believes leads to literalism and fundamentalism 
in religious matters, it is Gobbel's contention that some capacity for formal 
operational thought is necessary in order to deal adequately with much of the 
doctrinal content of Christianity and with the thinking of the Christian 
community. It is, therefore, incumbent on the Christian community to initiate 
its members into this mode of thought. While formal operational thought 
emerges during adolescence, Gobbel states that its emergence is neither 
automatic nor universal. Because of this, fomial operational thought in the 
area of religion needs to be deliberately cultivated in a sy.siematic manner. 
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If Gobbel is correct, and I believe that he is, then a religious education 
which would develop the pupils' capacity for abstract religious thought, is a 
necessity from within the perspective of Christianity itself. This is because a 
sophisticated and mature understanding of the Christian faith demands the 
ability to think about it in abstract terms.^^ This stress on the cognitive in no 
way denies the importance of the affective in religious matters but, even here, it 
is possible to trace the origin of a particular emotion to the thoughts which 
consciously or unconsciously underlie it,^' thus reiterating the importance of tlie 
cognitive in the area of religion. 

Yet, it should not be assumed from what has already been said that 
religious education is a necessity for believers only. It is equally important that 
unbelieving pupils should develop the capacity to think rationally in the area of 
religion. Without the ability to assess critically the claims to truth of 
competing religions, such pupils may fall prey to unscrupulous groups 
masquerading under the name of religion and suffer lasting psychological 
damage as a result. 

Conclusion 

In conclusion. 1 would sum up present practice in the teaching of senior- 
cycle religion by stating that the intellectual development of pupils in the area 
of religion is being neglected in the pursuit of catechetical goals — goals which 
are not logically attainable in a compulsory classroom setting. As a result, the 
necessary equilibrium between the Catholic school's educational and 
catechetical goals is being lost with education being subsumed under 
calechesis. Yet. it could he argued that catcchesis is also suffering as the 
failure to educate may inhibit the growth in personal freedom which is a 
precondition of all catcchesis. 

The practical implications of the argument proposed in this paper are that 
religious education and catcchesis, at senior-cycle level, should be kept strictly 
separate within the Catholic school." Such a separation is necessary as one is 
conceptually precluded from educating and catechising at the same time due to 
the different stances of faith and reason required in each activity. Fiecause of 
the necessity of a free response to faith, participation in catechetical activities, 
at senior-cycle level, should be on a voluntary basis, as should attendance at 
school liturgies and retreats. In addition, religious education, an activity which 
is acceptable on both moral and educational grounds within a compulsory 
classroom situation, should replace the current practice of catcchesis in the 
classroom. If the present prop of compulsion was removed from calechesis. 
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even greater effort and resources would need to be channelled by school 
managements into catechetical activities in order to encourage the attainment of 
the Catholic school's legitimate catechetical goals. 

I believe that the implementation of these proposals would, in fact, 
strengthen catechesis in the Catholic school by putting it on a sound moral and 
conceptual footing. The quality of catechesis itself could only improve as a 
result of its removal from the classroom as, henceforth, those being catechised 
would be willing and believing participants. Such a change in policy would 
place greater responsibility for catechesis on those agencies primarily 
responsible for it, namely, the home and the parish. Religious education, as 
well as contributing to the intellectual development of all pupils in the area of 
religion, would also provide the necessary cognitive support for the faith of 
believing pupils and prove a potential source of evangelisation or conversion in 
the case of unbelieving pupils. The change in approach towards the teaching 
of senior-cycle religion advocated in this paper would entail an 
acknowledgement by all concerned that religious education may be all that is 
possible in the case of some pupils. Such an admission follows logically from 
an acceptance of the notion thai a person's assent to faith must be free,^* 
Although the implementation of these proposals would not guarantee that every 
problem relating to the leaching of religion would disappear, it should, at leasi. 
ensure that there arc no avoidable factors of a conceptual nature contributing to 
the problem. 
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GIRLS INTO TECHNOLOGY : ISSUES ARISING 
FROM THE EVALUATION OF 
A CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT PROJECT' 



Jim Gleeson 



1. Background to the Project 

The Project under consideration in this paper (referred to subsequently 
as GNT) must be viewed in the broader context of the June, 1985, E,C, 
Resolution which set out an Action Programme on Equal Opportunities for 
Girls and Boys in Education : it is part of a European series of initiatives 
designed to promote diversification of educational and vocational choices on 
the part of boys and girls.^ The curriculum development and evaluation model 
used by the European co-ordinator best fitvS the Classical Model. ^ The 
Republic of Ireland initiative — which was piloted between 1987 and 1989 in 
four post primary schools — involved the development of a unified set of 
teaching modules on four topics: Communications, Computers, "Designing and 
Making" and Electrics. While the promotion of interest and participation in the 
New Technologies was the stated purpose of the Programme at European level, 
distinctions between old and new technologies were not a major concern for the 
Irish Project: there certainly was, however, a strong computer component in the 
programme. The Project Director stated the main purpo.se of the Project as 
follows: 

to increase the awareness, interest and ultimately the participation 
of girls in courses of study and training related to the new 
technologies, by school-based intervention strategies involving 
teachers, students and parents. 

The overall scale of the Project was small, both in temis of available 
finance and in terms of numbers of participants — one class per school in the 
four participating schools; a decision was taken by the head of one 
participating school to extend the programme to all second year students in the 
school during 1988-1989. Whereas each school chose to involve a different 
year group during 1987- 1988 all schools chose second year students for 
involvement during 1988-19^9; a total of 304 students (of whom 214 were 
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female) parlicipaied over the two years. The four schools — two all-girl 
schools, two co-ed schools — were selected for involvement by the Department 
of Education; teacher interest in gender equity and availability of computer 
hardware were two of the main criteria for selection. Each of the main school 
types was represented: one girls' Secondary School, one girls' Vocational 
School, one Community School, one Comprehensive School. Three of the 
schools were situated in Dublin. Science/technology teachers were most 
heavily involved in the Project in three of the four schools. The involvement 
of school Guidance Counsellors in the Project proved problematic. 

Some 46% of the annual budget for the Project came from the 
Commission of the European Community while the remainder was provided by 
the Department of Education which also provided the Project Director. She is 
an Inspector in the Psychological Services of the Department and is also 
National Policy Co-ordinator (NPC) for Equal Opportunities (EO). She 
undertook the leadership of the Project in addition to her other duties. 
Participating teachers came together for one day meetings during the Project — 
approximately three per year — as well as for some longer Workshops at the 
beginning and end. They drew up a Project rationale, I'evised the structure and 
content of the programme and adopted an approach to curriculum organisation 
and dissemination at a three day Workshop held in Shannon towards the end of 
the second year. An Interim External Evaluation Report was produced in 



Inevitably some changes of direction occurred during the process of 
development. The first of these was that the initial intention of offering 
support for girls and boys who would have chosen non-traditional occupations 
was abandoned due to lack of resources. Secondly the intended focus on 
parents was also affected by the same problem, and as a result this focus was 
abandoned. 

Probably the most important change in relation to the programme, 
however, was the decision in April. 1989 to adopt an approach whereby "the 
modules are integrated into related examination subjects" in order to overcome 
the difficulty of finding time on the timetable for an extra intervention. In the 
design of the revised modules gender issues were integrated into each module. 
Such issues had previously been left lo the school Guidance Counsellor, 

2.0 Key Issues 

llie main issues arisin}* out of the Project arc as follows:- 
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2.1 School related issues 
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Firstly, the experience of the Project suggests thai the Project aim should 
be seen in the context of the school community. Two (male) principals of 
schools located in urban working class areas stressed the prevalence of 
traditional attitudes in the homes. One principal, in particular, felt that far 
more basic issues relating to the role of women than subject and career choice 
need to be addressed. Secondly, the low level of inter-institutional co- 
operation between schools in relation to subject provision constitutes a barrier 
to the achievement of the Project's aims.^ Thirdly, the main resource 
implication of Project participation for schools is an effective structure for co- 
ordination. Fourthly, only two Project schools made arrangements for the 
provision of the programme during 1989-1990, the year after the pilot phase. 

1.2 Teacher related issues 

Under this heading two important issues arise from the Project. The first 
of these concerns the difficulties experienced during the Project in achieving an 
effective working relationship between subject teachers (mainly from the 
ScienceAechnology area) and Guidance Counsellors. Guidance Counsellors, 
for the most part, showed a disappointingly low level of involvement in the 
project. The response of the Shannon Workshop to this problem was to 
integrate the awareness raising and career aspects into the modules. for 
treatment by the class teacher while acknowledging the key importance of 
Guidance Counsellors to the achievement of the aims of the programmes in the 
general context of the school. It should be pointed out, however, that the 
Project did have an influence on Pastoral Care programmes in two of the 
participating schools, where gender issues were added to the programme. 

Secondly, the staff development outcomes were significant for those 
teachers and Principals who participated in the Project. This was regarded by 
the Project Director as the single most significant outcome of the Project.*' 
Participating teachers said that their awareness of gender issues had been raised 
considerably as a result of their involvement and that they now .saw many more 
issues from a gender perspective than heretofore. 

2»3 Student related issues 

Under this heading the main concerns arising from the Project are as follows: 

Participating teachers were very definite in their view ihai participants' 
levels of awareness of gender issues had been raised as a result of Project 
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participation. They were not at all convinced, however, that participation 
would affect subject and career choice on the part of their students. 



Cohort 1 (1987-88) participants from Schools A and C were generally 
quite positive about the programme in their response to a follow-up 
questionnaire from the External Evaluator in May 1989. Two girls in School A 
(both of whom chose Physics as a Leaving Certificate option) said that 
participation had affected their subject choice: quite a number of School C — a 
girls' secondary school — students took the attitude that they "would like to do 
more practical subjects but itiis is not possible in our school," 

While no cohort 1 participant in the two schools in question said that 
Project participation had positively affected his/her choice of career, the career 
options of School C participants were generally non-traditional as expressed in 
their responses to the External Evaluation questionnaire of May, 1989. The 
main focus in the School A programme was on computers; some girls in the 
Project class in this school registered strong negative reactions to computers. 

80% of participating students in 1988-1989 and 91% in 1987-1988 rated 
the programme as "good" or "very good," Gender differences in relation to 
ratings were statistically significant at ,002 level with females being 
considerably more positive than males. Four main reasons were given by 
1988-1989 participants for these positive ratings (in order of popularity): 

"It was interesting and enjoyable" 
"1 liked the visits" 

"It increased my awareness of gender issues" 
"I liked the computers." 

Statistically significant gender differences emerged in relation to the 
responses of participants to a number of statements related to gender (in all 
cases girls were more positive in their reactions): 

As a result of this Project I have changed my career choice. 

As a result of this Project I will choo.se/have chosen different school 



As a result of this Project I have changed my attitude to women's work. 

As a result of this Project I have changed my attitude to the place of 
women in society and in the home. 



subjects* 
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I have learned a lot of new skills during the Project. 

I feel a sense of achievement out of the Project. 

Girls should be encouraged to do Woodwork/Metalwork. 

Boys should be encouraged to do Home Economics. 

The visits to industrial and commercial locations, which were a feature of 
the Project, were regarded as the most valuable part of the programme, 
followed by the computers. When they were asked "what did you learn from 
the visits?" the students replied (in order of popularity):- 

"I learned about jobs in industry" 

"1 learned about the state of gender equality in Ireland." 

2.4 Curriculum related issues 

Five issues call for attention under this heading. Firstly, the Project 
Director was clearly influenced by the results of the Girls into Science and 
Technology (GIST) Project, which took place in Britain from 1979-84. This 
was chiefly reflected in her preference for "doing" rather than "thinking" type 
learning activities. The emphasis in GIST' was on awareness raising 
("thinking"): some of the findings were perceived as inconclusive and 
disappointing. The desire to have something concrete to show in the form of 
active students, materials and a video meant that "doing" was central to the 
Project under discussion. 

Secondly, the Chief Executive of the National Council for Curriculum 
and Assessment said that he had not been infomied about the Project. ITiis is 
noteworthy for a variety of reasons. A number of new Junior Certificate 
programmes are relevant to the achievement of the Project aims: Technology, 
Business Studies, Science as well as possible developments in the area of 
Keyboard Skills. The suggested introduction of a core curriculum including 
science and technology for all at national level would obviously ensure female 
participation in these subjects: it would not necessarily ensure greater interest. 
Dr. Kathleen Lynch's study* prompts us to question our assumptions about the 
importance of technology subjects for all. 

Thirdly, while girls' and mixed schools are well represented in the new 
Junior Technology programme, it appears that the focus for Junior Technology 
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INSET is on knowledge, skills and resources and that gender differences are not 
on the INSET agenda. 

Fourthly, the course structure of the Leaving Certificate Vocational 
Programme announced recently (June 1989) is unlikely to be attractive to girls' 
schools or to girls in co-ed schools. While it stresses that' "new technologies 
will be undertaken in the technological subjects chosen" it lays down that 
students following the new programme will follow the Leaving Certificate 
programme in at least five subjects to include: 

Two subjects from Construction Studies, Engineering and 
Technical Drawing. 

This condition will effectively rule owl female participation in that the 
proportions of females taking even one of thwse subjects — not to mention two 
— are very small. This makes for an interesting comparison with the TVEF^ 
initiative in England where gender equity is one of the key principles which has 
to be observed by participating schools. 

Finally, the introduction of a modular approach to curriculum and 
assessment could make it far easier for schools to introduce girls to non- 
traditional activities. This seems to be the only way in which the NCCA's 
aspiration for a balanced curriculum can be achieved. 

2.5 Use of our of school resources 

The out of school visits were quite effective when students met with 
appropriate role m )dels but such meetings were sometimes difficult to organise. 
Visits of role models to the school were found to be a worthwhile alternative 
and were far easier to organise. But who will organise such visits when the 
support provided by the Project is not available? 

2.6 Parents 

While the involvement of parents was pan of the Project strategy this 
was not generally successful An evening for parents was organised in one of 
the four participating schools for both cohorts. The parents in the other 
schools were, it would appear, generally unaware of their sons'/daughters' 
participation. 

Research carried out in 1987^88 into the attitudes of a sample of 
participants' parents to gender issues suggests that parents are progressive in 
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their thinking on gender issues." 

3.0 Dissemination 

Project effectiveness to dale has to be viewed in the light of the 
favourable circumstances obtaining at the pilot stage. These included: the 
central role of a few individuals with a strong commitment to and 
undentanding of gender equality; the material benefits to participating schools 
in terms of hardware and software; the low demands on schools — one class 
group per year for eighty minutes per week; the exceptional timetabling 
arrangements in one of the schools where the Project was particularly effective; 
the employment by the Project of an organiser for the visits to the workplace 
during 1988-89. It is important that the controlled dissemination of the 
programme to other schools be carried out under normal conditions in order to 
evaluate its suitability for general use. 

The proposed strategy of dissemination involves the integration of the 
programme into existing junior cycle subjects (e.g. Eilectrics into Junior 
Certificate Science). This represents a deliberate change of strategy from the 
interventionist approach adopted during the Project because this latter approach 
was deemed to be unrealistic. The strategy of integration was less than 
successful in the one school where it was attempted during 1988/89, due to 
organisational problems. 

If neither intervention or integration strategies are feasible, a fundamental 
question must be asked about the Project approach of developing its own pack 
of teaching materials. An alternative strategy would involve the treatment of 
gender issues in the context of existing syllabi using teacher guidelines. 

4,0 The Broader Context 

When this Project is placed in the context of some related developments 
in England, Northern Ireland and Denmark, the following arc the chief issues 
which emerge. 

The subject choices made by female leaving Certificate students 
(1987) are more stereotyped than those of girls doing GCSE in 
Northern Ireland or Hngland (1988). The participation rates of 
Intermediate Certificate girls in the relevant subjects compare 
favourably with those for GCSE. (See Table 1 , Appendix 1 

The Gender and Careers Edueation^^ study and the figures for 
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GCSE participation in Northern Ireland would suggest that they 
too have a long way to go in securing gender equality where the 
conduct of schooling is concerned* The Northern Ireland 
provision includes curriculum structures (core curriculum, whole 
school review) and administrative structures (special grants, 
provision for INSET) all of which give Northern Ireland schools a 
decided advantage in promoting gender equity. 

Schools in England are attempting to achieve greater equity of 
subject choice through the provision of a broad curriculum for alK 
Compulsion is coming to be seen as a step on the road to equality 
but compulsion on its own is clearly not enough. There is also a 
recognition that the curriculum as experienced and related 
assessment procedures must be adapted to the values, needs and 
cognitive styles of giris. The research in relation to TVEI at 
Tameside and Rochdale'* supports the view expressed in the 
Interim Evaluation Report on the GNT Project that whole school 
review is the key to the resolution of the issue of gender inequality 
in schools. 

The Danish experience'^ in relation to computers suggests that 
early intervention is important. Where the introduction of 
computers is postponed those with home computers (usually boys) 
gain an advantage that they are unlikely to relinquish. 

5. Main Conclusions and Recommendations 

The Project has developed a programme which contains a good balance 
of practical and awareness raising ("doing ' and "thinking") activities, h has 
been very effective in raising students' (especially girls') levels of awareness of 
gender issue.s. The staff development outcomes for participating teachers have 
been significant. 

The outcomes al.so include a number of important lessons for the future. 
These include: 

1 . nie comparison with Northern Ireland highlights the importance 
of support structures such as special grants for equipment, INSET 
provision and a policy of whole school review. When gender 
equity i.*; located in the context of such review the danger of 
isolating it as an issue is reduced. 
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2. The experience of the Project highlights the need for a more co- 
ordinated approach to planning at Department of Education level. 
This particular Project was not known of by the N.C.C.A.; there 
had been no contact between it and the Project which aims to 
increase female participating rales in Physics and Chemistry; the 
low level of inter-institutional co-operation between schools is a 
cause for concern. 

3. While the Project Director's determinaMon to show that something 
could be achieved is perfectly understandable, the favourable 
circumstances prevailing — viz, the interventionist approach, the 
material benefits of participation to schools and the generally 
favourable conditions under which the pilot was conducted — 
mean that dissemination will not be easy. The main lesson here is 
the importance of considering dissemination from the very 
beginning of a Project. 

4. The experience of the Project highlight;; the different reactions of 
boys and girls to gender issues. 

5. Experience of the Project suggests thai certain school 
organisational supports are necessary for the effective 
implementation of this programme: the support of the principal; 
co-ordination; liaison between teachers and guidance services; 
parental involvement; liaison with the community; a structure of 
whole school review. 

6. The Project experience highlights the need for whole school policy 
review (to include gender issues) and for greater levels of inter- 
institutional co-operation. 

The main recommendation of the l-inal Evaluation Report was that the 
programme should be dis.seminatcd in a controlled manner to a cross-.section of 
schools under less favourable circumstances than tho.sc prevailing at the pilot 
pha.se: schools should be required to organise their own visits, there should be 
no .special material support for schools and the incorporation of the programme 
into existing Junior cycle subjects would be carefully monitored. Other a.spects 
to be monitored include: the implementation of whole school review; the u.se of 
out of school resources and the need tor the programme in schools where Junior 
Technology is provided. 
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6, Postscript 



This paper has focused on the main research findings: there are many 
related substantive issues which would provide a basis for further work. These 
include: 

The underlying assumptions of the official description of the 
Project as an Action Research Project. 

A re-appraisal of the overall aim of the Project in the light of the 
questions raised by Dr Kathleen Lynch. 

An analysis of the "Doing Versus Thinking'' dilemma which was 
always quite central to the Project — which comes first: attitudes 
or skills? Which survives longest? 

Issues relating to policy co-ordination at Department of 
Education/N.C.C.A. level e.g. the new Vocational Leaving 
Certificate; Junior Certificate Technology; core curriculum; the 
development, communication and implementation of policy. 

Tlie location of the Republic of Ireland initiative in the European 
context. Economic considerations are now paramount in the 
pursuit of the aims of this Project in England and other European 
countries. 

Is it belter to put the emphasis on gender equity per se (the 
approach of the Project) or on wider issues such as increased levels 
of participation for all in the new technologies? During 1987-89 
the Irish Project described above was the responsibility of the 
National Policy Co-ordinator (NPC) for Equal Opportunities — a 
Department of Education Inspector who was also the Director of 
the GNT Project. In late 1989 responsibility for increasing the 
levels of female participation in the New Technologies was 
transferred to the NPC for New Information Technologies, also a 
Department of Education Inspector. The effect of this change may 
provide the basis for an interesting study. 

The context of the evaluation; why it was commissioned; the 
evaluation brief; style of evaluation; audience of evaluation 
reports; the uses of the reports; the formative role of evaluation m 
the Project. 
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!• This paper is based on the concluding chapter of the Final External 
Evaluation Report on the Project described in Section 1. The report 
which was prepared by the author at the request of the Project Director, 
was submitted in December 1989, and is available from the Department 
of Education, Dublin. 

2. The Project was officially described at national and European level as an 
Action-Research Project: this raises issues about the definition of action 



3, The European co-ordinator recommended that "In each establishment 
two classes would participate in the special activities through the year, 
whereas in a third 'control' class only a questionnaire was used at the 
beginning and end of the year. Because the experimental classes also 
filled in this questionnaire it is possible to determine the effect on them 
of the actions taken." Euryclee Info.4, 1 989. 

4. This report was also prepared by the author. Copies are available from 
the Project Director at the Department of Education, Marlborough Street, 



5. Arising out of research carried out by the author for the Joint Oireachias 
Committee on Women's Rights it would appear that the extent of inter- 
institutional co-operation is small, with only 24 schools involved in such 
arrangements at junior cycle level and 91 schools at senior cycle. 
(Based on raw data supplied by the Department of Education). 

6. Research conducted by John Pratt et a! for the Equal Opportunities 
Commission in England and Wales in 1982 found that '^nearly half of 
teachers appear to be, overalK unsympathetic towards equality of 
opportunity. Moreover they showed marked disparity of attitudes 
dependent on the subject they teach." See Judith Whyte, Dean, R., Kent, 
L., Cruickshank, M., Ed., Girl Friendly Schooling, London, 1985. p.33. 
llie results of research into the attitudes of teachers in Project schools 
towards gender related issues are presented in the Interim External 
Evaluation Report pp. 26-29. Some interesting gender differences 
emerged. 
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7. This Project, which was based at Manchester Polytechnic, was described 
by one of its co-directors, Judith Whyte, as an innovative action research 
programme with the twin aims of investigating the causes of female 
underachievement in science and technology whilst simultaneously 
trying to change the situation (Whyte, J,, Girls Into Science and 
Technology, London, 1986, p. 1), 

8. Lynch, Kaihleen, The Hidden Curriculum, The Falmer Press, 1989, 
Lynch finds that there is no evidence for ihe view that the industrial or 
service sectors will require high levels of technical skills, 

9. Department of Education Circular No. 42/89 to schools regarding the 
Leaving Certificate Vocational Programme. 

10. R. V.E.I, .stands for Technical and Vocational Education Initiative which 
was announced by the Prime Minister. Margaret Thatcher, in the House 
of Commons on 12 November, 1982. She asked the Manpower Services 
Commission together with the Secretaries of State for Education and 
Science and Employment "to develop a pilot scheme for new institutional 
arrangements for technical and vocational education for 14 — 18 year- 
olds, within existing financial resources." This initiative has now pa.ssed 
beyond the pilot pha.se and is part of mainstream provision in England 
and Wales. 

11. Sec Interim External Evaluation Reports September, 1988, pp. 49-59, 
available from 'Hie Department of liducation, Dublin. 

12. Ilie figures for the Republic of Ireland have bccMi taken from Tuarasaiil 
Siaiiisiiul I9H()'H7. the Northern Ireland figures have been taken from 
StatistiiS for the Summer liSS lixaminations published by the Northern 
Ireland Schools [-xaminations Council, figures for liiigland have 
been taken from the National Consortium for Examination Results 
(NCER), 6.C..V./:. Tabulations : All Consortium IMAS. published by 
Chief Education Officer, Wilt.shire County Council on behalf of the 
NCI'.R, 1989. The infonnation on participation in Higher Level Math.K 
was supplied by Simon I'ason. Statistics and Computing Officer, 
Southern r.xamining Group. 

1,^, McEwan. Alex, et lil^XienJcr and Careers Education, Equal 
Opportunities Commission for Northern Irekuui. I9S9. 
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14. Hilary Anslow and David Dickinson, "Case Study : Tameside and 
Rochdale Equal Opportunities Project" (TRIST) in Burchell, H. and 
Millman, V. Ed., Changing Perspective on Gender, Open University 
Press, 1989, pp.74-75. 

15. Paul Erick Jensen and Lars Klewe, Gender Differences and Computer 
Use in Education, The Danish Institute for Educational Research, 
Copenhagen, 1989, pp.3 1-33. 
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SUBJECT CHOICE : A COMPARISON BETWEEN ENGLAND. 
REPUBLIC OF IRELAND AND NORTHERN IRELAND: 

TABLE 1: Uptake of certain subjects by girls in 1988 GCSE (England and 
Northern Ireland) and in Intermediate and Leaving Certificate 
(1987)* 











Republic of Ireland 










l^CaV 1 n g 


Intermediate 






England+ 

% 


N. Ireland 

% 




^^enuinaic 


Maths (Higher l^vel) 




47 


49 


41 


52 


Physics 




26 


29 


24 




Chemistry 




45 


49 


40 


43 












(Science) j 


Biology 




6.S 


6.^ 


6^" 




Home Economics 




8S 


94 


94 


90 \ 


Woodwork/Building 




4 


N/A 


1 




Meta' work/I* ngineering 




2 


N/A 


I 


6 i 


Mechanical/Technical 




K) 


5 


2 


10 


Drawing/Graphic Communication 


i 






CDT 




7 i 


2 


N/A 


N/A 


Technology 


i 




7 


N/A 


N/A 


Art/Craft 






i 


■'I 


5H 


Hconomics 


i 

i 




41 1 


.U 




Accounting 




.SO 


75 ! 


52 


56 


Business 






i 




(Commerce) 




71 


73 ; 


56 





* riiCM- ;ire the laicsi sCiiisiics .ivailablo 

+ In iho case ot linjiland coj;naie suhjctb have Ivfti amalgaiiuiicd lo produtc ihc above rcsulls 
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GOVERNMENT POLICY, THE CHURCH OF IRELAND 
AND THE TEACHING OF IRISH 1940-1950 

Valerie Jones 



With the eslablishmeni of the Irish Free Stale Government in 1922 a 
major change took place in educational policy. An essential aim of the new 
government was "the strengthening of the national fibre by giving the language, 
history, music and tradition of Ireland their natural place in the life of the Irish 
school.'*^ The introduction of Irish as a compulsory subject in the curriculum 
was widely approved by primary teachers and the INIX) fully endorsed the new 
policy, which included the practice of teaching infants solely through the 
medium of Irish. This policy was to continue for almost fifty years with only 
two modifications. The fir^t was in 1926, when the Report of the Second 
National Programme Conference recommended that infants be taught through 
English, prior to 10.30 a.m. and after 2 p.m.^ The second was in 1934, when 
Derrig, the Fianna Fail Minister for Education, issued the Revised Programme. 
Dissatisfied with the progress being made in reviving Irish, he restored the all- 
Irish day for infants and reduced requirements in English and Maths for older 
children. 

During the thirties enthusiasm for the revival of Irish diminished and 
teachers complained that the burden of restoring the language had fallen on 
them. In 1933 the Irish School Weekly predicted a "sigh of relief from 
thousands of our immortal patriots if it were announced that the Department 
decided to cut out the Irish language altogether from the list of obligatory 
subjects in the school programme."' In 1936 the INTO .set up a Committee of 
Inquiry to f*xaminc the issue, lliis resulted in a lengthy report, published in 
1942, which described the school life of the average child as "repression, 
confusion and unhappiness,"* and revealed that the majority of infant teachers 
were opposed to the language policy. Hie INTOs findings wcit; disregarded by 
Derrig, who was to continue as Minister for Education with only one short 
interval until 1948,' when the first Inter-Party Government took office. 

The election of the first Inicr-Paiiy Government raised expectations that 
there would be changes in the language policy as the new Minister, Mulcahy, 
and his party l-inc Gael, had promised changes in their election manifesto." 
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One group which particularly welcomed the formation of the new government 
in 1948 was the Protestant minority. For them the period, 1922-1945, was a 
definite era of decline when the number of children at Protestant primary 
schools decreased annually from approximately 20,000 in the mid-twenties to 
approximately 10,500 in the mid-forties.' A shift in the size pattern of 
Protestant schools also took place and by the 1940s they were mainly one- 
teacher units. Though the minority had established good relations with 
Cosgrave and his governments and the Ministers for Education in the twenties, 
MacNeill and O'Sullivan, had treated their problems sympathetically, 
Protestants never accepted the policy of teachin£ infants solely through Wsh. 
Another difficulty for Protestants was the requirement that Irish be taught for 
one hour a day to every class or combination of classes. As most of their 
schools were one-teacher units this would have meant that two or three hours 
would have had to be spent on Irish daily. For Protestant secondary schools 
the problem was that there were few Protestants qualified to teach Irish. This 
difficulty was increased by the ruling that failure in Irish at state examinations 
meant failure in the whole examination. This rule was first applied to the 
Intermediate Certificate examination in 1928 and to the Leaving Certificate 
examination in 1934. 

While there had always been Protestants interested in the language and 
religious services in Irish that were held from 1907 onwards, the majority of 
Protestants were apathetic towards Irish and saw little u.se in learning it. The 
official attitude of the Church of Ireland was ambivalent. From 1926 the 
General Synod, (the church's pariiament, which included a large number of 
representatives from Northern Ireland), voted unanimously annual grants for 
holding regular Irish services and it supported efforts by the Irish Guild of the 
Church, (Cumann Gaelach na hEaglaise), to translate the liturgy into Irish. Yet 
the church's chief educationalists continually denounced teaching through Irish. 
The Revised Programme of 1934 cau.sed consternation among Protestant 
teachers and managers but Dcrrig showed little sympathy for them enquiring of 
one deputation. "Did the minority require special treatment?" The majority 
had accepted Uie conditions and special treatment for the minority would 
require special legislation."" In 1938 the Church of Ireland held its own 
inquiry into Iri.sh teaching with similar results to tho.se of the INTO." 

Other areas where the emphasis on Irish created difficulties were 
recRiitment .^nd teacher-training. Because of the weakness of Irish teaching at 
Protestant secondary schools it was difficult for carididates to gain the 
requirements for entr>' to the Church of Ireland Training College (C.l.T.C.) and 
during the forties that college became dependent on students from Colaistc 
Moibhi, the Protestant preparatory college. The foilies were a bad time for 
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CITC as its student numbers dropped, its income shrank and its debts increased. 
But without its own training college the Church of Ireland's separate system of 
primary education could not have continued, and the Governors of CITC were 
forced to appeal to the Department of Education for help. From 1928-1943 the 
Principal of the college, Canon E.C. Hodges, was the church's spokesman on 
education. An able organiser and a gifted speaker he was fond of controversy 
and wrote many articles and letters to newspapers, frequently denouncing 
teaching through Irish. During his time as principal Hodges had successfully 
turned CITC into an Irish-speaking institution and he himself had made efforts 
to learn Irish, succeeding to the extent that he was able to lake prayers in the 
language. Much loved by his students who recall him as a good principal and 
an excellent teacher his denunciations of the Department's policy were not 
always wise, coming from someone who had often to seek the Department's 
financial help. His speeches may have hardened Protestant resistance to Irish, 
for many people saw little difference between teaching Irish and leaching 
through Irish. In 1943 Hodges became Bishop of Limerick but he continued to 
act as spokesman for his church on education. 

In the forties another clergyman. Canon W. Nesbiil Harvey, Rector of 
Sandford Parish. Ranelagh, became prominent as a spokesman for the Church 
of Ireland managers and he represented them on government committees, such 
as the Roe Committee and the Council of Education, where with two others he 
wrote Minority Report No.l for inclusion with the 1954 Report of the Council 
of Education.'^ Intellectually gifted, he was unorthodox in his views and 
campaigned vigorously against compulsory Irish and corporal punishment. A 
colourful character, his views were not always in the best interests of the 
Church of Ireland. 

The election of the first Inter-Party Government in 1948 raised Protestant 
expectations of a more sympathetic approach to their problems. Some 
modification look place with the introduction of the New Revised Programme 
for Infants which allowed English teaching as an optional subject for infants 
and first class for half an hour daily. But the Church of Ireland had hoped for 
greater changes. So Hodges was authorised by the General Synod Board of 
Education, the church's premier education committee, to meet Minister 
Mulcahy to discuss the difficulties of teaching through Irish in one-teacher 
schools. He also raised the question of recruitment to CITC. According to a 
confidential note by Mulcahy on the interview Hodges told him that they 
expected a "mitigation of emphasis on Irish" from the new government." But a 
complaint had been received from a teacher that an inspector had been seeking 
an extension of teaching through Irish in his school. I-ollowing this interview 
the General Synod Board carried out a survey among Protestant teachers about 
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teaching through Irish in his school. Following this interview the General 
Synod Board carried out a survey among Protestant teachers about teaching 
through Irish and the possibility of extending this to higher classes in the 
primary school. Observations about Irish teaching in one-teacher schools were 
also requested.'* Replies were received from 150 teachers and the Board's 
findings were sent to Minister Mulcahy, whose officials drew up a response to 

The Board found that there was '*no hostility to Irish as such" and that 
teachers "loyally administered the policy of the Department," The Board 
suggested that teaching through Irish should be done only when the children's 
mother-tongue was Irish, and it went on: 

Not to use the home language of the children, be it Irish or 
English, is a psychological outrage upon the most helpless and 

inarticulate section of the community If a foreign atmosphere 

is introduced in school there is confusion and slumbering 
resentment in the minds of children 

The Board requested that where English was the home language Irish 
should be taught to infants for thirty minutes daily and that counting, tables and 
arithmetic should be taught through English. It asked for consideration of the 
difficulties of teaching through Irish in a one-teacher school and that the effects 
of teaching through Irish on recruitment be examined. The Board pleaded to 
be allowed to use English as a denominational privilege "as English is the 
language of the Bible and Prayer Book and Church Services for the vast 
majority of our children, any deterioration in the standard of English hurts us 
from a religious point of view."** 

In a confidential memo drawn up in response to the Board the 
Department commented as follows on the Board's survey: 

The circular letter and answers are just a device to give a 
semblance of disinterestedness to a stand that has been there all the 
time. Anyone familiar with the attitude of the Protestant element 
to Irish could have no doubt whatever as to the kind of answer the 
said committee hoped to get from teachers. Certain teachers knew 
it too and were at some pains to please their managers by giving 
that answer." 

The remarks about "no hostility to Irish" were attributed to Hodges' 
"guilty conscience:" 
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No one in this instance at any rate alleged such hostility. 
Therefore no need to deny it. Hodges knows in his heart hostility 
is there. We. in the Department, know it is there. Any attempt to 
deny it is either bluff or dishonesty.'* 

It went on: 

Loyalty — not a term I would apply to any activities with regard to 
Irish or the majority of Protestant teachers. They are generally 
poorly equipped for the work of teaching Irish, and not at any great 
pains to improve their competency for that work. The results they 
achieve in the majority of cases are poor. The only interest 
Protestants had in Irish until compulsory was to use it as a 
proselytising agency in the remote areas to which the Irish- 
speaking population had retreated. Achill, Connemara and 
Dunquin can tell of Protestant interest in Irish.'' 

This confidential memo went to discuss infant teaching through Irish, 
recruitment and concessions for Protestants. Some of its views were 
contradicted by an internal report drawn up by the Department in 1950.'' Both 
were confidential and the Church of Ireland was unaware of the Department's 
views for in 1949 Harvey wrote to Mulcahy on behalf of the managers about 
the New ProgrammeJ' He expressed satisfaction with the changes Mulcahy 
had made and pointed out that the movement to revive Irish ''largely originated 
and had been enthusiastically supported by well-known Irish Protestants." He 
repeated their objections to teaching through Irish, describing its effects as 
similar to "the reading of print by an adult with spectacles or a reading glass 
that waggles and will not stay still." He instanced the case of a child in a 
Protestant ^chool having been caned for speaking English. This he felt would 
result in retarded mental development. He asked for less time to be spent on 
Irish and that it should be taught by using songs, recitations, and other activities 
which small children enjoyed. A further indication that Protestants were 
unaware of the Department's views was a speech by Hodges in 1950, when he 
told the Gene'-al Synod that church representatives had "consulted in a friendly 
fashion with the Minister"^ 

Harvey's letter had little effect which was not surprising with the views 
prevalent in the Department and there the matter rested until 1950 when it was 
raised at the General Synod in May. Protestant disillusionment with the 
government's declaration of Ireland as a Republic may have had some effect on 
Harvey when he declared that they "heard much in newspapers about the police 
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state in Northern Ireland but should remember that there was a good deal of the 
autocratic in their own state."^^ He also complained about the "flood of 
undiluted Irish nationalism in textbooks." Slung by these much publicised 
remarks Mulcahy ordered an immediate inquiry within the Department into 
Irish teaching in Protestant schools. At primary level it investigated the 
teachers* Irish qualifications and their attitudes to Irish, It also examined 
teaching through Irish, recruitment, textbooks and possible concessions to 
Protestants. At secondary level it analysed the Irish results at state 
examinations in 1949, 

A 1950 internal Departmental report on the teaching of Irish in Protestant 
Schools disagreed in plar is with the earlier confidential memo of 1948. With 
regard to qualifications it said that Protestant primary teachers held similar 
qualifications to other teachers and were generally competent at Irish, most of 
them having passed through ColSiste Moibhi and CITC and had obtained the 
Bilingual Certificate.^ It reported that "many young teachers — and many 
older ones too — are animated by a good spirit in teaching Irish." Infant 
classes were taught through Irish and in other standards Irish was taught for one 
hour a day. In a small number of schools a certain amount of teaching through 
Irish took place. The 1950 report showed some openness on the question of 
teaching infants through Irish, describing it as "very debatable," This 
contrasted with the view expressed in the eariier memo which slated: 

The experts of the General Synod have not yet realised it appears, 
that work in infant classes in modem times differs very much from 
work in other classes. The teacher determines the aunosphere, 
irrespective of the language she uses/^ 

On the question of textbooks the 1950 report admitted: 

There are undoubtedly some grounds for grievances here because 
the tone and outlook of many of them is undoubtedly Catholic. 
We have, on occasion, sanctioned certain English readers for 
Protestant schools for which general sanction was not allowed. 
Books in Irish are a difficulty The Synod should select what is 
least objectionable (from their point of view) or take steps to 
provide a suitable set of Irish Readers for their own schools.^ 

Here the Department put the onus on the Protestants to provide their own 
textbooks and did not consider altering sanctioned texts to accommodate the 
religious views of the minority. This part of the 1950 report contrasted with 
the tone of the eariier memo which dismissed Protestant complaints about the 
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emphasis on Irish "hurting them from a religious point of view," insisting that 
the half-houi* English concession should "enable Protestants to give instruction 
in that language" and it wont on, "If I wanted to be nasty I could say they 
produced Bibles in Irish Cie this, why not do so again?*' 

With regard to recruitment both the 1948 memo and the 1950 report gave 
similar explanations tor thv shortage of Protestant candidates. The 1 948 memo 
described Protestants as "generally well-ro-do, with farms and businesses and 
their trend is towards avocations of that kind." It also fell- that Protestants had 
a "more than ordinary chance of getting into banks, Guinness's or large 
Protestant fimis." While the 1950 report said: 

Protestant schools try to pass their stud/jnts at Intemiediale in Irish 
and at the same time concentrate mainly on subjects required for 
the sizarship examination in TCD. Pupils not up to thai standard 
usually go into business, professions, or the armed forces of the 
British Crown. It must be remembered that the Protestant 
population, though relatively small is extremely powerful 
financially and able to provide for its own young people, 
irrespective of Irish.^ 

It is clear from both the memo and repori that the Department was 
ignorant of its own statistics, which showed that while there was an acute 
shortage of recruits for CITC there were plenty of poorer Protestants seeking to 
enter Colaisie Moibhf with its subsidised fees throughout the forties.* Had the 
Church of Ireland been able to provide secondary education for those 
candidates who were not accepted into the preparatory college there would have 
been no recruitment problem for CITC. The 1948 memo also blamed the 
shortage of Protestant recruits on tlie unattraciiveness of reaching in small one- 
teacher schools where it said: 

The inspectors are unanimous that the level of intelligence is low 
due to inlermarriage. Saw ^ome of ihem myself and can bear this 
out. Cannot imagine a more distastei'ul assignment than to teach 
in some of the Protestant schools I saw.^ 

Both the memo and the repori showed a similar attitude to possible 
concessions to Prolestants, saying thai there could be no "compulsion for 
Catholics and freedom for Protestants." The 1948 memo^* pointed out that 
primary education was in theory, non-denominational, and that all 
denominations must be served alike. It further stated that as the Church of 
Ireland had only 2.3% of all pupils in primary schools, its numbers were not 
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sufficiently large enough to justify any alterations in national policy which 
might have to apply to all. While according to the 1950 report "the Two- 
Nation' theory should not be recognised." 

Both the memo and the report examined the position of Irish in Protestant 
secondary schools and named schools where Irish was well taught. The 1948 
memo gave this explanation for poor results at state examinations: 

The experience of all our secondary inspectors is that in Protestant 
schools where the Head is favourable to Irish or even neutral — 
does not avail of opportunities to inveigh against it — lb'* results 
are reasonably satisfactory. The general practice of Heads is to 
attack Irish in public on every occasion — prize day etc. Pupils 
cannot be expected to exert themselves at a subject which they 
know is unwanted and earnest Protestant teachers of Irish have 
frequently complained of the harmful effects of such attacks on 
efforts in class.^ 
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The 1948 memo attributed the very low number of Protestants entering 
the Civil Service to the low standard of Irish at Protestant secondary schools 
and it went on, "Instead of remedying the defect Hodges and his like are trying 
to whittle dovm still more the little Protestant schools are doing for Irish." The 
1950 report contained a detailed analysis of Intermediate ?.nd Leaving 
Certificate results at each Protestant secondary school in the country and 
divided schools into three categories, benevolent, realistic, or hostile to the 
language. One head was quoted as saying that "Irish spoiled the English 
accent of children. Most teachers of Irish are socially very much inferior to the 
pupils."'" This report considered the si'urces supplying the schools and 
acknowledged that pupils from priman; slIiooIs had ? good knowledge of Irish 
but were "at times handicapped by age. Many were already 14 years of age 
when they arrived at secondary school." It accepted that many pupils came 
from private schools, junior departments of secondary schools or from abroad 
and so had little knowledge of Irish. 

The 1950 repoit was approved and initialled by a number of inspectors 
and officials and it shows clearly why CITC had difficulty in the forties trying 
to get financial assistance from the Department. In November 1948 Minister 
Mulcahy received a deputation but without result." Further appeals went 
unheeded and by 1950 the college's position was so critical that its future was 
threatened. Faced with the Department's unhelpfulness, and at one stage 
unable to obtain a reply, it was decided by the Board of Governors to "bring all 
influence it could command to bear on the government at the highest level."" 
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What influence was used was not recorded but in November 1950 the Minister 
was persuaded to give CITC a substantial increase back -dated to September 
1949. 

Overall, these extracts show that Protestants were not as well treated as is 
often claimed. While the criticisms of Harvey and Hodges did not help the 
minority there is nothing to show that the quiet diplomacy of Protestant leaders 
in the late fifties and early sixties would have achieved a different result. 
Protestants were expected to keep quiet and it was only when they complained 
loudly and were forceful that they were listened lo. The whole period shows 
the ambivalent attitude of the Church of Ireland to Irish and the narrowness of 
its concern in educational matters. Both ot the Department's confidential 
documents show the Department's attitudes to Protestants and highlight its 
prejudices and ignorances regarding the minority. Officially it was claimed 
that the educational system was non-denominational but in reality Protestants 
were disregarded because of their small numbers and the Department 
accommodated them by bending the rules when it felt like it. This was a 
foolish policy and it shows the failure of successive governments to appreciate 
the importance of treating the minority well. Comments such as Harvey's at 
the General Synod of the Church of Ireland in 1950 were made before an all- 
Ireland body and his audience would have included a i^rge number of delegates 
from Nonhern Ireland. His remarks must have fuelled their tears about a 
united Ireland. How far the constant complaints of Southern Protestants about 
"compulsory Irish" affected Irish unity is not possible to say but it is cenain that 
they reinforced unionist perceptions about life in the south as ihev watched the 
number of their southern co-religionisis decline sharply. 
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RECONCKPTLALIZINC THK POST-FRIMARY CURRICULUM : 
A CiRID-MATRIX FOR THK DESIGN AND EVALUATION 
OF A CORK CURRICULUM 



L Ratiunality and Curriculum Intentions 

Curriciiliini is rcplcic uiih technical dcsti:n\ (Tyler, 1949: Prall, 1980: 
Ciu.skcy. I9S4; Block, ci at. 1^X9) tor pt. inning iiisiruciion and learning. On 
ihis technical nimlel. curriciMiiin p'aniiin; can only proceed IT it is guided by 
Npecific hetiaviiuiral iibjeclives uhicli can uc nicasiired. This scientific, or 
behaviouristic. paradiuni dominates the scludarly disci)urse on cuiTiculuin in 
the uesiem uorid. It is a i'onn ut* "technical raliunahty" seeing education as 
taking a nieans (content and inetlnHl) to a precoiicc 'cd end (the objectives). 
Yet, other curriculmn design niot^els abiuind: Stenhouse otTered his /);vnr.s.v 
nuhlcl as an alternati\c. in uhich aims arc realised in father than a,s a result ot* 
the process nl" cdiicaliiMi (Stenhouse. 1975). Scluiherl (l^ASO) cites pnn tu al 
and cruicdl uukIcK sviiicti compete alongside the tc.iinical "objectives" model. 
Reccril ciiiricutinn policies (NC'C'A. I9SM) support this technical model of 
curncuhim. llo\\e\er, the cinricuium in Irish posi-prnnaiA schools is seriously 
"ox crloaded" uilh subiecls and I argue that the initial debate about the 
cnnsiruciiiMi n| a eonunon "'ciirc ' curriculum. (TIU). |WS4) l-^ased around an 
agree ' set ot nulcimies lor all [Mi[m|s iicciK to he reiterated 

It IS not the [Mirpi^sj,' ol this paper to e\hume the uiain criticisms ol' 
technical ialioii,.lii\ \Kiihiii a n.ilional cuiriculum (l-lliiMl. I^^SS: Simons, |9SS) 
which result. i,i evtieme cases, in disUMied hums ol ruuiii ieleicnced testing 
and even a "League Disision Talkie" lor schools ihiough iialioiial assessment 
and moniioiing oT student aclnevemeni Such iie\ clopmenis have otcurivil in 
the Ihnied States and Uriiain through the \ annus National Assessinent oi 
l\ducational Periormance [M'ojecis: notablv the \^^ork ol ihe Assessment of 
Performance l-mt in the l\K. (W'eltord. et al IWiw and the kind ijI" debate 
brought about In the establishment ol the new "Nalional Curriculum" in the 
United Kingdom, and other luiropean nations. Rather, il is m\ intention to 
urgiiC that one might also be acting as a rahnnal eurrieuluni planner by 
specit'ying broad anus lor curriculum and then ehicidating the educational 
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principles of procedure imminen? in the conduct of educating pupils in subjects 
or fields of knowledge; that is, educating them in the key concepts which give 
structure to the discipline, in the methods for creating new knowledge and in 
the tests of truth particular to the discipline. I then go on to propose a 
conceptual tool which has been constructed to act as a model for curriculum 
design and evaluation in light of the declared statements made by central 
educational decision-makers. Thus, in this paper I will argue that an 
experience-laden "core curriculum" can provide a basis for reconceptualizing 
curriculum in Ireland and provide a real alternative to the technical-rationality 
of the behaviourist, subject-driven curriculum now being promoted. The chief 
outcomes of this paper will be first, a reaffirmation and comniiinient to the 
substance of a core curriculum; second, an evaluation grid by which school 
staff and others can reflect upcn the purposes of their work; and lastly, a 
description of the processes or pedagogy by which the substance and purpose of 
core curriculum arc formed. 

I wish to argue that certain valued ends are noi measured by 
examinations, such as pupil self-e.stcern. inncr-harninny, caring, inquiry- 
discovery methodologies etc; yet these arc the sort of inteniions which lie ai the 
core of the purpose and process of education. The need for positive results is 
of course, very much a pari of our life and the need for assessment and 
evaluation is of crucial importance. But one fears that we often use 
inappropriate modes of measuring a limited range of cognitive outcomes ai the 
expen.se of effective and social-pcrsonal goals. In iliis regard one notes the 
pulling back from assessing attitudes and values in the policy Jocuinent of the 
NCCA A Giiidv To The Junior Ccrtificufc. The acid lesl. I holieve. oi'gooj 
education, is in keeping a caring auiiude wiiliin the siudeni as a prime principle 
of the curriculum. 

If one is prepared to accept the rule ot* the teacher and the school as 
agents of rational curriculum planning and cliange. then a !najor irreducible 
factor of immense difficulty in the curriculum developmcni rofonn inovcnieni 
is the coming lo grips wiili the essoniial fad ilial curriculum reform is about 
chanj:ing the values held 'huir h\ the teiu hlm: nnik.s. I 'mi I ue have an 
adequate knowledge base about uhal teachers bclic\e ahmii curriculum then wc 
shall cany nn in an unenlightened stale. We have Ivcn provided with such 
snapshops in recent curriculum .studies of school personnel (McKernan, 
Crooks and McKeman. I^)S4: Lynch. I^W9; Crooks. I^M)). 

Statements of school aims have come from educational authorities and 
administrators. Schools, including pupils, pareius and teachers have, in the 
main, been treated as functionaries in a classical bureaucracy. Vet it is clear to 
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all participants that the act of being a participant in an educational encounter 
means grasping the values, purposes and intentions which constitute an activity. 
The point that is crucial here is that teachers, as well as pupils and parents, must 
come to see themselves as participants rather than simply look for 
achievements, results, etc, because in this mamier one can truly grasp and see 
what he or she does as having intrinsic value. That is, rational action begins 
from a practical/moral form of deliberation about how to realise purposes in 
specific school circumstances. Ends are refined and re-defmed by reflection on 
action in particular situations, in which attempts are made to realise them. 
Thus, curriculum is a practical matter, rather than a technical endeavour, 
involving human plans, actions, observations and reflections on action. It is 
what I have called elsewhere "planned and studied enactment" (McKeman, 
1988b, I990d). 

In Ireland, the Intermediate Certificate and Group Certificate 
programmes were replaced with a new Junior Certificate of Education in 1989 
which, like its predecessors is subject-driven. Indeed, some might say that the 
new curriculum seeks to preserve more than it would change. It is education in 
a very conservative mood; perennialisi and esseniialisi in cha»acter. The 
Guide to the Junior Certificate is a policy document and it states the aims of 
education in Ireland to be as follows; 

The general aim of education is to contribute towards the 
development of all aspects of the individual, including aesthetic, 
creative, critical, cultural, emotional, intellectual, moral, physical, 
political, social and spiritual development for personal and family 
life, for working life, for living in the community and for leisure. 
(NCCA, 1989: 12). 

'I'hcse aims undLM'gird ilic core curriculum and can be translated into 
(Ictincd learning ohjeciivcs and experiences. A core curriculum is not a strict 
A///)/('(7 noriciilum: it is a '.nmniiimcni to what is essential and basic lo all 
pupils' education. 

11. (*orc (au riculuin and the Aims uf Irish Kducation 

ll \s a'so crucial lliai ilic aims of education arc common lo all learners. 
H> this I simpl> mean thai it is iniponam lo resurrect our thinking about core 
curriculum as thai pan ot* the curriculum including basic and essential 
learnings and areas ot* experience which all pupils are required to master. By 

I mean learnings which provide a basis or foundation for further learning: 
for example the ability to read, write and do sums would constitute basic 




learnings. By essential learnings I mean those which are necessary or 
required for functioning as a citizen in interpersonal life; for example, 
understanding the political system of the nation, being at'c to comprc^:nd 
scientific graphs, balance a family budget, and so forth. We must endeavour to 
guide core curriculum away from two pitfalls: first, that it is a set of subjects, 
and second, that it is packaged centrally. At its heart are core learning 
processes. For example, included here are learning and thinking techniques, 
the integration of knowledge, dispositions and values; new skills and abilities, 
novel forms of expression e.g. dialogue journals; practical perfomiances and 
finally social and personal skills. 

The concept of the "core curriculum" has been widely understood lo 
mean compulsory subjects such as Matheniaiics, Hnglish. Irish. Civics. 
Religious Education, etc. In the Irish context Hyland (1986 : 12) suggests: 

There would appear to be a strong case for revising the required 
official "core" curriculum for pupils in junior cycle to reflect the 
reality both in terms of the range of subjects offered by the 
majority of second-level schools and the choice of subjects being 
taken by pupils in these schools. 

Hyland uses the term to denote a new concept the "subject core" which ;»l 
present consists of the five or more required subjects set down by the 
Government Department of luiucaiioii. Iliis notion of a "subject core" is also 
being pursued in the new British National Curriculinn which lists three "core 
subjects" including Hnglislu Science aiui Maths (and Welsh in Welsh speaking 
schools) and seven "foundation subjects" : history, iieography, technology, 
music, art. ami physical education, as well as a t'oreign laneuaiie iDMS. I9S7). 
Iliere is to my mind, a very grave danger that the more ctunprehensive notion 
of core curriculum is nmv being undersold — reduced lo a subject framework. 
Core is varied and complicated; it includes more than traditional subject 
knowledge; it also enconipasses areas ( f c\pcricnci\ new nunUw af expression, 
new tcaehinj^ tactics and sfratei^ies. A finidanienial criterion is that the "eore" 
is organised around the aim.s or ideals held for all pupils. We need a .^haqxM• 
concept of core lluui has been given us in the guise of new subjects by the 
Curriculum and Mxaniinalions Board in the now famous curriculum wheel 
(Issues an J Structures. IW4) in whieh the entire post primary curriculum was 
carved up intt^ eight new areas of experiences yet couched solely in terms of 
a subject organisation. This "wheel diagram" was to undergo some revision in 
the 1986 publication /// Our Sclux^ls. a document issued by the reconstituted, 
or "Interim" Curriculum and Mxaminalions Board. However, talk ol' a "wheel 
core" has been abandoned in favour of a subject approach. 
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A tentative outline of the key areas to occupy our emerging 
understanding of core curriculum appears i;i Figure 1 below. These areas are 
so placed because they identify and satisfy crucial criteria: they summon up 
universal elements of Irish life; they consist of common learning experiences, 
and the relationship of these leaminj s to life, employment and the controversial 
aspects of the human condition; they pick out vital concepts that give economy 
and structure to curriculum; and they acknov^ledge the growing pluralistic 
nature of an Ireland within a European community. They are not simply 
knowledge, or subject driven; they involve pupils in the exploration of 
knowledge; but most importantly, in educational encounters that are valued 
processes: critical thinking, inquiry learning, value exploration. What is more, 
all pupils would experience the core. 

Figure 1 : Curriculum Areas of Experience & Knowledge 





Areas of Expekience 




Categories 




in Our Schcx)ls (1986) 




Issues and Structures (1984) 


I. 


Ans Education (crcaiive-acsiheiic studies) 


1. 


Creative & Aesthetic Studies 


2. 


Guidance/Counselling 


2 


Guidance & Counselling 


3. 


Language/I.iteraiurc (Irish-English) (Other) 


3. 


Communications Language Literature 


4. 


Mathematical Studies 


4. 


Mathematical Studies 


.s. 


Physical Education 


5. 


Physical Education 


6. 


Religious Education 


6. 


Religious Education 


7. 


Science Si. Technology 


7. 


Science &. New Technologies 


8. 


Scx'ial/Poliiical/I-nvironniental Studies 


8. 


ScK'ial and Political Studies j 



Willi these eight areas 1 wotild personally prefer to see the following 
areas incorporated: the l\xira-i'iirncHlum and Hidden Curriculum. Further, I 
believe that ptipils should be offered a range of mini-courses, options and 
eleclives. outside of the compulsory core both at Jutiior and Senior Cycle. 

The NCCA have not tackled the ihomy problems of inservicc education 
in a satisfactory manner — which must surely be the lop priority in any 
discussion about curriculum implementation. What they appear to have done 
to return to the tradition of course design through syllabus design around 
traditional subjects and to begin to tighten up on the objectives of these 
suhjecis. They have embraced the technical rationality of the social 
behaviourists. It seems to me that this is retrograde and narrow in its 
conception of curriculum and culture and that what is now required is a 
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curriculum mapping of those core (eight areas) elements which are basic and 
essential learnings and furthermore, which are desirable for all. Core is 
concerned v/i\h general education and not special programmes. 

111. An Evaluation Grid and Matrix for the Core Curriculum 

This section is devoted to describing a model for the design and 
evaluation of the core curriculum. My curriculum grid (Fig.2) has two parts: 
Processes along the top margin, and Purposes along the left margin. My 
reconceptualized curriculum matrix (Fig,3) has three major parts: Processes 
(or pedagogy), Purposes, and Programmes (or substance). The time is right 
for new conceptual thinking about curriculum as the discussion of curricular 
outcomes increasingly focuses upon objectives for programmes and even 
assessment objectives (NCCA, 1989). Granted, this is "prescriptive curriculum 
theory" in the sense that it argues for what "ought" to be the case. It is not my 
task to flesh out the content of the key fifteen by five areas indicated by the 
aims proposed in my matrix, merely to propose these intentions as worthwhile 
and meriting further discussion and development. 

The Ends or Goals of Education : Purposes 

The fifteen avowed intentions, or goals (aims) of curriculum are set out 
on the left side of the grid. These purposes are contained in the junior cycle 
policy document (NCCA. 1989), These purposes represent the valued 
worthwhile features of the human condition and thus arc set up as goals or 
rational ends of education. 

The Ends or Goals of Teaching/Learning Operations : Processes/Pedagogy 

F-ive process goals relate to the operational tasks of leaching and learning 
are set out along the top ponion of the grid (Fig.2). 

Communication/Fluency, Cognitive Understanding/Manipulation, 
Care/Task Commitment, Self-Ksteem, and Inquiry 

ITiesc five processes act as pedagogical concerns for all teachers. These 
are targets for teachers, and procedural aims for pupils. The task is to help 
pupils to "own" these qurJities so that they become second-nature. They are 
empirical tasks — tasks that can be observed, verified for accuracy etc. 'Iliey 
are the major intentions of the processes in curriculum. 
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FIGURE 2 : Grid for Core in Curriculum Design and Evaluation' 
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I owe an intellectual debt to Professor Arthur F-oshay for his paper 
"Curriculum Design for the Humane School." Theory Into Pranice Vol.10 
(3) : 204-208, 1971 in which he presented his matrix for curriculum 
evaluation. I-ig..^ is a .substantially modified version of l-oshay's model. 
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Communication and Fluency 



This task of the teacher is effectively concerned with facilitating 
pupils so that they become "fluent" in the language; familiar with 
mathematical symbols and notations, with special vocabularies etc 
so that they can communicate with other humans. It involves 
more than language skills such as speaking English or Irish — it 
involves understanding cultural signs and symbols — the way of 
life of a people. It is very much a part of what should now be 
considered the "basic and essential" tasks of a core curriculum; 
more properly understood as that which needs to be the "mastery 
curriculum" (Cf. Block et al 1989), This is the foundation stone 
upon which further education is based. The 3 R's is a simple 
example of the Communication-Fluency element in curriculum 
design. 

Cognitive Understanding/Manipulation 

This task is essentially concerned with getting pupils to understand 
subjects, problems, issues, and other aspects of the human 
condition, but it goes further by asking them to manipulate 
information and data; in short, to interpret and be able to explain. 
One might be able to read a scientific anicle or symbol system yet 
fail to comprehend and understand it. Similarly knowing the 
letters of the alphabet does not equip one to write a great poem or 
book. It is the manipulation or cognitive use factor to which I 
refer — the ability to create literature, art or whatever — this is 
what I mean by understanding as a teaching target. 

Care and Task Commitment 

Once the student has become fluent so that he can communicate 
and understand sign and symbol systems then it is envisaged thai 
he or she will want to "do more" wi!h the content of the 
curriculum, particulariy after the completion of fonnal education. 
Indeed tnis is acknowledged to be one of the goals of the 
Department's Rules and Programme curriculum. This is akin to 
the development of care, or love for a subject so that it gives 
pleasure. To watch a craftsman who loves his work is wonderful. 
Implicit as a pre-requisite in such activity is to stay "on ta.sk" or to 
persist. It seems to me that one cannot become good at anything 
unless one persists in pcrfomiing in the genre. Ilie secret hea^ is 
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to allow pupils to succeed at educationally valuable tasks, be they 
flute-playing or geomorphology. 



4« Seir^Estcem 

Teachers must facilitate pupils to develop confidence and to feel 
positive about their work. Confident pupils possess self-esteem 
and Guskey (1985) provides empirical evidence that most young 
children possess a positive self*image during the early years of 
school but many lose this later, or it is destroyed by the curriculum 
or other school factors. Pupils require the confidence to become 
fluent, persistent and have the ability to understand and manipulate 
knowledge to their advantage. 

Most of the 15 categories of purpose along the left margin of the grid are 
external or tangential to a strictly subject-based academic curriculum. The real 
task of education is to prepare the pupil generally, for living life now, and as m 
adult. 

Examples of Purposes Within the Grid 

1. Aesthetic purposes : These seek to develop awareness and appreciation 
of beauty in nature, art and life. 

2. Creative purposes : Here pupils would encounter, inlcq)ret and perform 
works of art. 

3. Critical purposes : Here pupils would critique design in works of art. 

4. Cultural purposes : lliesc seek tu develop understanding of concepts of 
culture, sub-culture, minorities and other groups in Irish society. 

5. Emotional purposes : Here pupils would be able to clarify feelings, 
emotions, dispositions on a range of human controversial issues. 

6. Intellectual purposes : Here pupils would develop critical thinking skills 
and knowledge of disciplines. 

7. Moral purposes : Here pupils would be able to separate moral from 
ethical value issues and distinguish between fact and value. 

8. Personal purposes : Here pupils would become aware of and learn to 
clarify personal values. 
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9. Physical purposes : Here pupils would acquire knowledge and skills 
which contribute to healthy lifestyles. 

10. Political purposes : Here pupil:i would be familiar with institutions and 
policies of political parlies in Ireland and in European contexts. 

11. Practical purposes : Here pupils would develop infomiaiion-seeking 
skills viz. use a word processor to draft documents. 

12. Recreational purposes : Here pupils would learn to use leisure time 
productively. 

13. Social purposes : Here pupils would acquire and demonstrate effective 
group and interpersonal communications and human relations skills. 

14. Spiritual purposes : Here pupils would learn to appreciate how religious 
beliefs shape and influence behaviour which may not be explained 



15. Vocational purposes : Here pupils would learn lo develop knowledge of 
various career opportunities and practical skills useful for employment. 

1lie.se are merely offered as examples and not as a fully developed set of 
curriculum aims. School administrators and teachers might a.sk "To what 
extent are these aims and areas of curriculum available to all pupils for some or 
all of the time, and lo some pupils for some or all of the time while they are ai 
school?" 

Intcrprctin}( the Cure Curriculum (irid 

Originally. 1 thought of core in this two-dimensional way, encompassing 
purpose and process. Where these goals intersect, itnpoilant curriculum design 
and evaluation questions arc raised. Let us examine cell I A, which raises the 
question "How docs the communications ability of the student contribute 
towards aesthetic development?" On the design side one might a.sk first, "Does 
the curriculum provide aesthetic encounters and activities as well as 
experiences in which a student can become more fluent/literate?" A second 
example concerns moral education as is found in cell 7B — consider the 
student who has examined various moral dilemmas concerning human 
behaviour and who is helped to make a moral reasoning type of judgement. 
This student understands something of the consequences of alternative courses 



rationally. 
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of human action and can be said to possess a particular level of moral 
understanding. Now this area has been sadly neglecjed in the past but has been 
receiving increasing attention through programmes of health education 
(McKeman, 1988), Another example is found in cell 15C which asks "How 
does care/commitment in a given subject/area of experience contribute to 
vocational development?" For example, imagine a computer training 
laboratory where pupils are learning word processing skills. Pupils will need 
to spend considerable time practising document editing, printing techniques and 
similar skills. This is a task commitment they must accept. They must be 
willing to persist and be committed to attain fluency and manipulation here. 
One point which needs to be made is that there are some cells which we know 
very little about — for example the creative dimension — take cell 2B; how 
well do we know what children understand about being creative? Or more 
problematically for teachers: "how do we assess creative work? In all there are 
some 75 cells in my initial curriculum grid; they all require two kinds of 
answers: To what extent does this cell contribute anything to the present course 
design:? And to what extent does the behaviour of the student correspond to 
the qualities intersecting on this or that specific cell? 

The Third Dimension : Programmes 

Figure 3 sets out the Core Curriculum Cube which includes three pans: 
purposes, processes, and programmes. Thus ! have moved from a two 
dimensional grid to a three-way mairi;;. The third dimension is the core 
content, or substance. Thus far we have considered a grid with purpose and 
process. But in leaching and learning one must icach something lo a leamer. 
This something is the substance or the programme. Schools have a wide 
variety of programmes which wc think of mainly as the formal subjects or 
academic programmes. I have listed ten of these in the cube. The first eight 
correspond to recent policy talk in Ireland of a conceptual core; but in my 
analysis I argue for two separate entities which I call the Extracurriculum and 
the Hidden Curriculum. 'Iliis matrix is a checklist for all schools lo use in 
examining their curriculum. ITie value of the matrix is that it helps us to ihi ik 
of the curriculum as a whole. 

Programmes represent the content or substance of curriculum and for the 
purposes of Ireland 1 include ten: Arts Hducaiion; guidance-Coimselling; 
Language-Literature; Mathematical Studies; Physical l-diication: Science & 
Technology; Social/Political & luivironnienlal Studies; Religious Hducaiion; 
Bxlra-Curricular Activities; and Hidden Curriculum. 
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FIGURE 3 



The Common Core Curriculum Matrix 
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The final two, Extra-Curriculum and Hidden Curriculum, might seem 
misplaced but I believe it is time we acknowledge that pupils learn through 
these, and we can plan for extracurricular activities (like Chess Clubs) and the 
potential of ^he hidden curriculum. We can now ask of cube VII-B-6 "What do 
pupils learn to feel of Irish politics that affects emotions like national passion?" 
or "How does the *hidden curriculum' contribute to self-esteem and personal 
development cube X-D-9?" We must acknowledge that the school has a 
responsibility to work for the development of the whole child not just the 
intellectual/academic development of the chilJ 

I"ew schools have such checklists or statements of purpose. It is time 
that they began to examine their performance and their expressed intentions. It 
will be illuminating to try to ascertain just what schools are achieving. As it 
stands the cube matrix is rough-hewn and does not descend to the more 
concrete world of behavioural objectives which can be verified empirically. 
Bui :he real world of the school and curriculum tlieory in schools is a rough and 
tumble state of affairs. The cube matrix is offered as a topic worthy of further 
discussion. It does define a common core that links primary and post-primary 
education. 

I think it is quite reasonable to argue that an educator must have an aim; 
otherwise ct^ucation would not count a.s a rational and productive activity. Yet 
it is les.s clear as to whether educators must adopt the strict road of 
operationally defining all of the possible outcomes desired as pupil behaviours 
in the foni\ of instructional/behavioural objectives. Yet that seems to be the 
road taken by central curriculum authorities in the.se islands. Kducators must 
have aims expressed in the form of culturally, intellectually and other worth 
while values which inc.ude knowledge a.s well as .skills, abilities, attitudinal 
disposuic MS and other desired qualities. What we then require is a plan which 
maps out ihc dimension.s of human experience in which pupils can learn and 
Construct meaning about the human condition. 



The Processes of Learning 



In addition to subject knowledge, chief aims should locate the wide 
variety of student leamiiig experiences referred to above; for example, we now 
are beginning to accumulate some evidence that pupils Icani ju.sl as effectively 
through small group work as they do in whole group organisational patterns; or, 
Ihrouuh sinuilalion games, role-playing, brainstorming and other problem- 
solvint. educational activities. 

Second, we have a better view through curriculum research about the 
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economy of curriculum — that learning proceeds most effectively when it is 
highly structured (Guskey, 1985) into discrete units with constant teacher 
feedback and corrective activities, lliird, we have not exploited the range of 
teaching styles adequately. For example, new fomis of expression, such as 
dialogue journals, oral literature, creative writing, media study, practicals, 
project work, field trips, nature trails. We need to unearth the particular forms 
of procedure for excellence in the arts, humanities and sciences, and turn these 
into curriculum objectives. We need pupils to work as if they were artists, 
writers, scientists or whatever. Finally, we need to pay urgent attention to the 
complex process of evaluation to mean more than pupil public summativc 
examinations. We need more looking at teacher self-evaluation and whole- 
school curriculum evaluation, Inservice education has not addressed any of 
these latter two aspects in any depth. It is the expressed desire of school 
administrators to build in aspects of teacher evaluation as pari of the final 
public examination system (Crooks and McKenian, 1984). 

Irish curriculum policy-makers arc now presented with a golden 
opportunity to accept or reject a technical rationality which, if left unchecked 
will, I suspect, Icvid to the "tcchnologisation of reason" on the way down the 
road to a Natiotial Curriculuin, rather like that obtaining in the United 
Kingdom. If that path is selected one must realise that we could end up with 
the sort of currieulutn described by Professor John I-lliott: 

The National Curriculum is rather like a crate of bottles. The 
crate suggests an overall framework, l^ach bottle stands for a 
foundation subject and is filled with a different liquid. On the side 
of each bottle there is a measuring scale of ten levels indicating 
how much liquid a child ought to consume al any particular age 
(iniiott, 19X^:29), 

Ullimaiely. the question lo W ansx^orod in Ireland is "Do ue want 
education to he like a production process or like an educaticMial process?" 'llie 
idea of education makes sen.se only in the context of the latter as a retleclivo 
social practice. 
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SPORT AND EDUCATION: 
THE CASE FOR A NON-COMPETITIVE APPROACH 

Rdamonii 6 Donnchadha 



Introduction 

In 1988 after a somewhat torrid and controversial Ail Ireland Football 
Final, a member of the winning team wrote an article for a Sunday newspaper 
entitled "Nice guys come second." In the euphoria and mutual admiration of 
the occasion, the remark was virtually ignored. It did, however, .serve to draw- 
attention to a disturbing trend in .sport, at ail levels. I refer to the growing 
preoccupation with competition in sport, especially in childrens' sport, and the 
consequent relegation of enjoyment, participation and fun to a position of 
secondary importance, with winning and the need to win becoming the 
dominant factor in games. This paper argues that if we arc to avoid an 
inexorable slide to a situation where, as one coach put ii, "winning isn't 
everything, it is the only thing" — then we should stop and examine some of 
the ideas involved in sport for children, so that it remains sport and docs not 
become work. I would like to examine some of the uncontested as.sumptions 
underlying the idea of competitive spoil and offer some suggestions about wlu.t 
our respon.se as teachers should he. 

Competitive .Sport 

To begin with, in compeiiiivc spun, the idea of winnmg becomes central. 
All other reasons for taking part become at best secondary, at worst non- 
existent. As a Report on School Health- in America pcnnted out. in 
competitive sport the chief stre.s.s is placed on u inning, with excessive 
emotional pressures applied by significant adults involved ^in childrens' spon 
such as teachers, coaches, parents. This primacy of winning leads to parents 
and others expressing undue concern over winning and almost inevitably ends 
m a product oriented sy.stem which, as .Scotf points out. causes the opponent to 
be viewed as an obstacle or as an enemy, who must be overcome in order to 
achieve victory. 

A further a.spect of competitive sport is tli<i inlliisncc of extrinsic rewards 
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on the person taking pan. While extrinsic rewards are an acceptable part of 
"sport" at the piofessional level, or at the more serious level of the Olympic 
athlete, or the international player, such rewards invariably impose a 
problematic dimension on childrens' sport, on the reasons for playing, and on 
the satisfaction gained from it. Such extrinsic rewards may be material, such 
as money or trophies, or they may be psychological such as social evaluation, 
parental approval or peer comparison. In competitive sport, moreover, 
individuals perceive the cause of their involvement to be largely external to 
themselves, and to that degree they will not experience as primary benefits the 
feelings of mastery and competence which accompany sport involvement which 
is based on intrinsic motivation. 

Effects of Competitive Sport 

Perhaps the most visible effect of competitive sport on children is the 
change in attitude with regard to rewards. Winning and the trophy all loo often 
become the main reason for participation and as Green and Lepper' found out 
during the mid seventies in a series of studies involving children who had a 
high intrinsic interest in a pariicalar activity, the expectation of a reward for 
iHkipct part in the activity significantly diminished the childrens' interest in the 
activity. Sport in its true sense, is intrinsically interesting for children but 
when we introduce the idea of extrinsic rewards, be they material or 
psychological, we change the whole meaning of the word spon and further we 
change the basic reason for childrens' participation. Naturally children are 
attracted by immediate tangible reward, and may eventually become subject to 
the reward rather than the activity. 

i^cci." in 1975, was among the first to draw attention to extrinsic 
motivation and its effect on childrens' participation in .spon. in what he temis 
llie co^^itivc evaluation theory he states that the experience of working for 
rewards can initiate a change in perceived locus of causality. In effect he states 
that intriiisic motivation decreases when the external reward is perceived to be 
the primary reason fur panicipation. 'llie single most noticeable effect of this 
is U) eliminate the fun element. Numerous anecdotes provide evidence that 
what professional sports people miss is the fun. Both Navratilova and Becker 
blamed their 1988 bad fomi on the lack of fun in their lives and in their game, 
IVihaps the most poignant example of this is the recent admission by Olympic 
swimmer Sharon Davies (Sunday 'iunes 19/11/89) that she gave up swimming 
ill 18 having just won an Olympic medal because of her father's obsessive 
desire to make lier a champion. She coun.sels parents to let their youngsters 
swim for fun atid to take up serious .sport later in life. 
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The controlling aspect of offering rewards for performance may be, as 
Ryan^ points out, an aitempi to get improved performance, but in effect this 
turns what should be play, into the serious business of work. A group of 
researchers in 1977* all agreed thai competing is simil ir in many ways to 
working lor a reward, with winning being more imponani, even replacing the 
idea of doing one's best. Competing they found can provide positive feedback, 
if the children win and, therefore, experience success. Bui tor every winner 
there is at least an equal number of losers, who, especially if iliey are children, 
in a highly competitive sport selling, will often be subject to doubts aboui 
ability, competence and self-image. Becau.se of ilie major publicity given to 
competitive .sport, because of the part played in it by significant adults and 
becau.se of the fact that for children, motor .skills and peer iiifluLMice are so 
imponant, it is inevitable that competitive .sport will have decisive or indeed 
crucial effects on a child's self-e.steem formation. Insofar as victory is the 
predominant end in competitive sport these effects give serious cause for 
concern from an educational standpoint. 

Another area of concern here is the fact that children may feel tliat ihey 
must excel in order to .satisfy parents' vicarious needs. Given that ii is liealthy 
and nomial for parents to feel satisfaction at their chikireiis' achievements, the 
danger of this vicarious satisfaction becoming the primary motivation for a 
child's involvement is not too hard lo imagine. If such should happen it makes 
lo,sing, and the as.sociated sense of failure, all the more damajiing to the child's 
.self esteem in as much as he has not only "lei himself dimn/* bui he uIno feels 
he has failed his parents. In short, pressure an children to \\ in to Naiisf\ others" 
vicarious needs may arguabl> be hold lo be an infringement of the riiihis ol 
children. 

A less evident effect of competition is what is lermed conifviiiive stress. 
Scan Ian' has addressed the subject of competitive siiess and the child athlete in 
.some depth. It is defined as the negative emotional reaction thai a child feels 
when his self esteem is (hreaiened. 'Hie threat occurs, when the aihleie 
perceives an imbalance knween hisahilii\ to meet ihe perlonnaiice demands of 
competition and the expectations of significant others rcgardinu 
performance. That the child's .stress is a function of his own perception 
(shaped no doubt by significani adults) means that the stress may be 
unnecessaiy in as much as his perception nia\ be wrong. It also means that 
stress can occur at any time before, durint: or after the competition. 

Competitive sport i.s of necessit> stressful because it involves extensive 
social evaluation of motor compeleiice: social evaluation heinji the appraisal 
information about ability that an individual receives from other people. 




Typically, children place great importance on motor competence and are 
especially sensitive to appraisals by significant others about this ability and, as 
Scanlan points out, sport situations may become particularly threatening if the 
child anticipates either failing, or negative appraisals from significant adults. 
Pierce' (1980) demonstrated the importance of ability appraisals when he found 
that not only were athletes in such situations worried about performance (which 
of course influences performance) but also that such worries would prevent 
them from continuing in the sport. Some studies have shown that endurance 
training at an early age in sport which requires great levels of working capacity, 
such as swimming or running, may lead to physiological benefits, and 
performance enhancement at maturity. But in such cases the child's sport 
experiences are confined to just this one, and additionally, such caveats as 
possible burnout, hostility lo skills acquired, even to the sport itself or simply 
dropping out of the sport, cannot be ignored. In other words where the child 
has been exposed lo competitive sports programmes he may not even be 
participating when he reaches maturity, in which case the question of whether 
performance is enhanced, becomes irrelevant. 

Individual sports are cleuriy more inherently evaluative than team sports 
but it must be remembered ihxi any sudden focus on individual perfonnance, 
even within a team game, is likely to challenge the child's confidence. 
Compeiiiive sport, because it is such a visible achievement arena for children, 
where athletic competence is publicly tested and evaluated, may frequently 
exacerbate the perceived imbalance between demands and capabilities. Such 
continued exposure to competition, especially to failure, may in turn lead ii the 
development of what we cal! competitive Trail Anxiety, which is a disposition 
to perceive competitive situations as threatening to self esteem. Scanlan' in her 
twin studies of 1975 and 1977 found that Competitive Trail Anxiety was a "... 
significant source of pre-compeiiiion stress." Perhaps more disturbingly she 
fourul that win/loss anxiety was the major cause of post-competition stress. 
Not only was it a question ot* winning or losing but the margin of winning was 
uHisidcrcd to bo a significant factor in posi-conipeiiiion stress. 

The question ot* self-esteem cannot bo ignon^d here, either in its effect on 
ctnnpetiiivc stress, or in the elYcci that competitive stress ha.s on self esteem. 
Many scif-iheorisis have cast global self-esteem as multidimensional in nature, 
encompassing competence, social acceptance, control and virtue,^" and 
considering the ceniralily of* alTeci in formulatioti of self esteem." It is to bo 
cxpccicd that the pride, joy. shame or disappointment which accompany 
porcopiions of competence or incompetence will have a considerable influence 
on fuiiirc moiivaiod behaviour. In acknowledging the modifying effects of 
Rnscnbcrg's "p.s>cliological ceniralily" (1979) ii should be pointed out that 
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where sport competence is salient in the lives of children, anxiety will play a 
significant part in self-esteem. The motivational value of self-esteem on future 
behaviour not only means that persons with high self-esteem try harder, persist 
in difficult situations and eventually succeed,'* (Bandura 77) but also that over 
time low self-esteem children adopt failure-prone strategies, such as setting 
unrealistic goals or not participating, and will attribute unsuccessful actions to 
lack of ability and success to luck. With regard to competitive stress and 
children, Scanlan found that there is an inverse relationship between stress and 
fun. Though unable to establish a causal relationship which would show that 
more fun created less stress, or less stress resulted in more fun, it was clear that 
the players who had fun experienced lower levels of anxiety, a finding which 
was echoed by Greer and Stewart.'^ In their perceptive study they showed that 
children, when left to their own devices will concentrate on the fun aspect of 
games and yet transfer the win/lose values to the more organised and structured 
militjux of competitive sport, when this is required of them by schools, coaches 
etc. 

Aggression and its close relative violent behaviour are closely connected 
with competitive sport. Where the primary goal is winning, and all other 
considerations, therefore, being secondary, it is hardly surprising that 
aggressive behaviour will flourish. Burris Husman'* (1980) a pioneer in 
aggression research, is in no doubt that social learning theory provides the most 
complete explanation for aggression in sports environments. He is supported 
by another well known psychologist in the sport field whose definition is botli 
comprehensive and clear. Silva'^ asserts that aggressive behaviour is an 
overt verbal, or physical act that can psychologically or physically damage 
another person or oneself." Both Husman and Silva isolate three factors which 
distinguish aggressive and non-aggressive behaviour. Aggressive behaviour is 
behaviour which involves the selection of action which we know will injure, we 
intend it to injure and it is directed again.si a person. 

It is important to make the following points in regard to aggression. 
Aggressive behaviour is not be be confused with assertive behaviour, which is 
acceptable and within the rules of sport. 'Ilie confusion of the terms aggressive 
behaviour and assertive behaviour is one of the main reasons for the increasing 
acceptance of aggression and violence in sport. Assertive behaviour is goal 
directed without the attempt to injure. Both Husman and Silva contend that 
aggression is learned in social settings. Together with other social learning 
theorists, notably Bandura^Mhey support the theory which predicts that 
aggression will occur in sports where players have a high expectation of reward 
and where this reward outweighs the deterrent eifects of punishment; the 
person's expectations being influenced by his own previous experience or by 
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seeing such behaviour rewarded in others. Here it is important to underscore 
the part played by two things, both connected with each other, and each with 
competitive sport. They are th. importance of winning and of extrinsic 
rewards. Both tangible rewards and psychological rewards have been shown to 
be powerful reinforcers of aggressive behaviour in sport.'' 

Apart from the obvious possibility of creating a violent milieu for sport, 
there is also the danger of transferring the successful, violent behaviour to other 
areas of the child's life. It is equally the case that where sport is played in a 
non-competitive fashion, the control of temper, impulse and selfishness can also 
transfer to other areas of the child's life. The danger of socialisation towards 
deviance is evident not only in the aggressive aspects of sport, but also in 
another aspect of competitive sport, namely violation of rules. It is of course 
healthy to compete fairly, to strive to win within well devised rules, to seek 
continually to improve, as long traditions of good sportsmanship have always 
taught; but it is anything but healthy to become obsessed with beating your 
opponent, cheating or tricking in order to win. 

Myths about Competitive Sport 

A number of assumptions contained the idea of structured competitive 
sport need to be challenged. Is it true to say that the more organised and 
structured nature of competitive .sport increases the play opportunities for 
children? While it is probable thai the wider the provision for structured .sport 
the greater the number of children likely to be involved, it must al.so be clear 
that .such an increa.sed involvement will be wiihin the competitive framework. 
It does appear, however, that with television's adoption of majority sports, the 
range of sports being played is narrowing. Ilie idea that competitive .sport 
produces more skilled athletes is as yet un.sustainable. lliere are, clearly, a 
small number of cases where coaching and competition from an early age lead 
to world records. But such succe.ss occurs only in .sports which require a high 
working capacity, and there is the inescapable risk of burn-out, where the 
athlete develops an aversion to the .skills in which he has become so successful. 
The assumption that structured, supervised sport is safer is not being 
questioned. I- vidence is emerging which shows the physical and psychological 
damage cau.sed by structured competitive sport. Two recent studies have 
shown that far from relieving tension or lessening aggressive tendencies, 
competitive .sport is indeed more likely to lead lo further aggressive behaviour.'* 

Non Competitive Sport 

Non-competitive .sport is not any panicular game, or type of fame. It is 
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an approach to sport and games which focuses in a special way on the 
educational potential of sport, emphasises feelings of wellbeing. competence 
and mastery. Furthermore, in marked contrast to what we termed competitive 
sport, the importance of winning both for the participant and others involved in 
the sport become* relegated. Millar" was among the first to question the value 
of ends-oriented sport. His contention that playing games to win is not 
actually playing, but working, is echoed by Ingham and Loy's assertion that "... 
sport needs no other justification than that it provides a setting for sociability 
and fun."** Sage" takes the idea a step further with the suggestion of an 
alternative sport structure in which the players can be socialised with such 
values as cooperation and participation rather than confrontation and 
domination. A number of writers" propose a sport model where the coach 
rejects such ideas as conformity, authoritarianism and control in favour of 
uniqueness independence and self-actualisation. A recent study involving 
young people, motivation and fun concluded that there is a clear link between 
fun in sport and such notions as skill development, personal skill mastery and 
the fact that fame outcome is not the most significant aspect." The concept of 
non-competitive sport Iocs not deny the innate competitive urges of the person, 
nor does it negate the pursuit of excellence, but it unequivocally denies the 
primacy of winning. In non-competitive .sport, the purpose of sport takes on a 
much wider meaning, than just the idea of one team as.serting superiority over 
another. In fact these motives become completely subjugated to the ideas of 
participation, enjoyment, self-mastery and competence. The stress associated 
with winning/losing is thus eliminated, and .self-development and psychological 
well being become the dominant factors in childrens' participation in spon. 

The concept of non-competitive .sport is firmly rooted in the notion of 
intrinsic motivation, an idea which though seldom to the forefront in 
discussions of modem sport, has been part of childrcn.s' play for as long as play 
has existed.^ A common but defective definition of intrinsic motivation states 
that people are intrinsically motivated if they participate in an activity without 
receiving any external reward. Ilie deficiency in this definition is its lack of 
attention to underlying cau.se. Deci's ( 1 975) book on intrinsic motivation, with 
its emphasis on cause has provided us with what has since been accepted as the 
benchmark for intrinsic motivation. Deci focuses on underlying psychological 
processes in his definition, which states that intrinsically motivated behaviour i,s 
behaviour which is motivated by a person's innate desire to feel competent and 
self-determining when dealing with his environment. Implicit in this definition 
is the notion that people feel that their actions are .self-determining and, 
therefore, provide a sen.sc of personal control leading to competence and 
mastery. There are a number of very important a.spects contained here. The 
first is the importance of self. It is important from the point of view of what 
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De Charms" calls locus of causality, whereby the person feels he is the 
controlling factor of his involvement in sport. Self is also important because of 
the positive effects on the self-concept formation of the child. The second 
aspect of intrinsic motivation to be noted is the feeling that the child has that he 
is exerting mastery over his environment. Thirdly, there is the important aspect 
of motor competence. Professor Scanlan^* stressed the importance of motor 
competence in the psychological growth of children. She believes that the area 
of motor competence and perceived motor competence are both domains where 
children utilise social comparison eventually leading to healthy self-esteem. 

One of the major educational features of non-competitive sport is its 
concern to shift the young athlete's concentration from competitive ability to 
achievement ability, or to give achievement ability the central place which is all 
too often enjoyed by competitive prowess. The goal of each individual thus 
becomes to perform as well as possible, regardless of the outcome. This 
achievement behaviour has been termed sport master (Roberts 1984)," and is 
very much akin to what Nicholls" terms task-involved ability. The 
demonstration of ability relative to others, is not necessary in this type of sport, 
but the player tries to achieve mastery, through improving or perfecting a skill, 
rather than demonstrating a higher capacity than others. In this way, high 
versus low ability is judged in comparison to the individual's previous level of 
ability at the particular activity. This concept is clo.sely linked to intrinsic 
motivation, and extreme states of sport mastery are characterised by a marked 
sense of control. The person can become absorbed in the task for its own sake, 
with any sense of competitive ability being overshadowed, even over-ridden, by 
the involvement in the ta.sk. Sport mastery is less complex than competitive 
ability. To begin with the child does not have to assess the competencies of 
others in order to reach conclusions about probable success or failure. The 
sport mastery oriented player simply processes the information that the task 
provides, carries out the ta.sk and notes her own level of mastery of the task. 
Clearly effort is important but it is evident to the participant that effort leads to 
greater learning, mastery and eventual competence. 'ITie most important 
feature of this concept of achievement is that there is no failure, or low ability 
and while total mastery may not be readily demonstrated, neither is lack of 
ability. Not only is it ta.sk-orientcd but it is person specific, with the only 
feedback being to infomi the player of his own level of mastery. 

The role of perceived ability as proposed by Nicholls in 1980, which 
posits the idea that the achievement goal of individuals is to demonstrate and 
develop high ability, while wishing to avoid low ability, i.s a central construct in 
the idea of sport mastery. This perception of ability, argues Roberts, mediates 
many achievement behaviours such as adherence, effort, attention and sport 
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selection. It should be noted here that there is a significant relationship 
between perception of low ability and drop-out from sport at the age when 
children begin to distinguish between ability and effort. In this model of sport 
the role of the coach and leader needs to be reassessed. The traditional 
coaching model, which emphasises strict structures, conformity and 
hierarchical forms of authority must be questioned, because if coaches make all 
the decisions they are precluding rather than nurturing self-development. 

Conclusion 

The goal of school sports in the non-competitive approach becomes the 
production of increasing uniqueness and independence on a wide scale, 
something which cannot easily be achieved within the autocratic atmosphere of 
competitive sport. In this latter case the coach is all too often an omniscient 
authority figure with the young players learning a discipline of passivity in 
relation to authority and an ethic of contest where their abilities come to be 
deployed in a social context. We should promote the fulfilment of the athletes, 
which implies the actualisation of the full potentialities for the personal-social 
growth which are latent in childhood. Wliat this means for the teacher is the 
acceptance of the premise that sport is more for the players than for the 
coaches, the school or the parents. Its value is measured in terms of increased 
humanism, increased power to do and increased capacity to appreciate. The 
coach/teacher here sees herself as a resource person who endeavours to make 
her players free of her, able to make their own decisions and be responsible for 
their actions. Within the humanist framework is the implicit acknowledgement 
of the need for self-directing responsible adults, but also the belief that this is 
best achieved by providing a sport environment where players can practice 
self-discipline and at the same time become emancipated from group 
conformity. 
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VAI.UES DKVELOPMKM 
AS CONTENT FOR THE CLRRIL LLt M 

Kayiiiond VV. Houglitim 



Nobody invented education. It just liappcncd. It was a response to a 
need. Education was "being done" long before there was realisation of it. It 
was like philo.sopliy in that respect. No one said, "l-et us seek truth." 
Philcsophy wa.s "being done" long before there was a name lor it. 

For education is related to socialisation. They are not the same thing. 
Socialisation is a process to desired ends. I-diication is an intended means. It 
may well be more than that, but in its social definition education is thi. name 
whereby .society attempts to nan.sniit to an ensuing generation that which it 
values. 



hi the beginning, and lor a vers long lime. lc\el. hut by no means 
un.sophi.sticated .social isalion happened beha\ iourall>. and surelv unconsciously, 
as in animals. It is presumed, of cimrse. that organisms are borw with 
individualised genetic histories and. hence. Mune behauuur is of a kind termed 
"in.stinctual." VVhethei L..ieiically coded or otherwise it musi be a.ssunied that 
behaviour can change, that Icanung can in. cur. 

l-:ducatii)n involves learning but is ihe same as learning. I.eamini; is 
change m behaviour. .Skinner (.Skinner. 1^)74) s.,>. and that will do lorThe 
moment. Learning preceded educaiion; proceeds educaiion. lor all organisms 
have learned and conimne lo learn. The> learn from birth at least, and 
probably before. In ilic process of learning, ai random miiialK. more 
particularly as they mature, l-ven -louer life forms come to low h"-vei. vet 
sophisticated "socialisation." 

It is convenient to belie\e iliai regularised iibservation of living 
organisms is a phenomenon ol receni iimes. Perhaps conscious ob.seivation is 
a more recent phenomenon, but ce!iaMi!\ liie niosi primitive bemgs were keen 
observers of otiier life fonns. Ihwu, sapinis uonid never have^Mnerged. let 
alone survived, if ihal ueie not so. lliLaer forms of oriianisms always 
ob.served lower forms and probably vice v .sa.' l\M1uips homo .uipiens is a 
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lower foim who most carefully observed higher forms. 



The initiation of long term, intensive, deliberate observation of animals 
in their natural state (Morris, 1977) during the past thirty years has, without 
doubt, brought about a reassessment of scientific opinion in the area of animal 
behaviour While sex is, of course, a very basic and intense drive in animals, 
the fact is that parenting, nesting,"recreation," ordering behaviours and other 
forms of activity, drive organisms. As in any scientific inquiry, the 
introduction of the researcher and even the initiation of external interest 
changes the conditions within phenomenological environment. 

Such observation does provide evidence of the shaping of social 
behaviour occurring within communities of 'Mower*' species. The young are 
bitten, picked, ignored, shoved, drawn close, "spoken" to, embraced, in 
reinforcement of random or deliberate behaving. Desmond Morris (Morris, 
1977) and others have written about similar basic behaviour in humans. 
Erving Goffman (Goffman, 1969) pioneered research in the highly complex 
area of human social behaviour. Julian Jaynes (Jaynes, 1976) suggests that all 
socialisation was behavioural as oppo.sed to "conscious" in all the millennia 
through Old Testament and early Homeric time. The world can function very 
efficiently without consciousness and in fact continues to function with 
minimal consciousness, Jaynes infers. 

'"Education" as socialisation occurred prior to self-conscious deliberate 
establishment of education. Behavioural education occurred as established 
regularities were necessitated. It is most likely that the established regularities 
were behaviourally assumed. Such assumptions did not allow for consideration 
of alternative behaviours which may have existed ap'.^ which may have been 
"gospel," de rigeur in adjacent clan societies. As society now ♦'unctions, with 
individuals living life daily according to regularities socially imprinted in the 
behavioural activities of individuals, there may be little consciousness of the 
codified expression of those regularities. 

it may be that early homo sapiens moved through life with little 
awareness that particular responses to stimuli were demanded. Only the 
idiosyncratic behaviour of divergent individuals disturbed the equilibrium. 
Retribution was switt upon the idiosyncrats and the acceptable condition 
existed long before the codification of the earliest moral imperatives. The code 
of Hamurabi modified specific compulsions. "An eye for an eye..,," seems, in 
retrospect, rev 'onary. although more likely had been evolutionary. 

In ancieiil limes ordering of society undoubtedly was the responsibility of 
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an emergent priest class, shamans, medicine men/women, prophets, elders. 
Such a priest class assumed the task of monitoring the imperatives with a given 
society. It was necessary for them to reconcile the social imperatives with 
metaphorical explanations of phenomena. They coordinated the need for 
behavioural regulation within the belief system suggested by the explanations. 
Only gradually did the role of priest class assume the particular function of 
"teacher" of the behavioural regularities. As consciousness arose with respect 
to the deliberate seeking after modified behaviour of individuals within the 
social systen coordinate with the intricacies of the belief system, "education" 
emerged. Charged with the single task of extending the belief system through 
modifying behaviour of individuals within the society, "teachers" were 
individual sub-species of the priest class, acolytes, if you will. While the 
priests assumed responsibility for rationalising the behaviour standards of 
society, [h< ,ob of extending the behaviour became the responsibility of the 
acolyte "teachers." True priests could not de-niystify their role by assuming 
the task of change ageiu to the masses. As remains the case to-day, lesser 
beings undertake the "dirty work" of relieving the generalised populations of 
responsibility for shaping the particular behaviours of the multitudes. The 
upper echelons of the priest class assumed the responsibility for the essentially 
inlelleciuah if bureaucratic task of curriculum conceptualisation — that is, the 
delicate task of interpreting the societal niyili in terms of particularised 
behavioural responses to selected initiated stimuli. Ivnough for the sub-stratum 
"ledChers" to have awareness o( the actual sjiniulus cues and more imponantly 
the rationalised appropriate behavioural respoii.ses expected from the initiatives. 

Such an evolved process satisfied the base population. It simplified life. 
Each new generation was relieved of the task of redefining and reordering its 
behavioural expectations. I-unlier. the burden of maintenance of the various 
echelons of a priest class was a small price to pay for a a*ady. convincing and 
convenient explanation of the phenomena and for the availability of a strategy 
for dealing with iheni. Availability of "edueation"redueos the aggravation 
factor in societal initiatives. Why else ^\oukl contemporary .society bear the 
cost of maintaining a burgeoned educational bureaucracy with an 
accompanying devolved secular/religious establishment prepared to assist in the 
bothersome task of initiation? 

"F-aniilies." for the most pan. li^lerale the burden of leaching certain basic 
particularised .social exneelaneies. Inlani.s do not enter the world prepared to 
eat, sleep, and ree.eau in socially determined sequence and duration. While 
there may be genetic "clocks" influencing the basic life processes, infants have 
to "learn" to eai at the convLMiience of ihe family, to sleep on .schedules adapted 
to societal life styles and to "play" when appropr;ate. Would any parent forget 
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the first night his/her child slept through the night, when one parent or the other 
awakened at daylight, leaped from the bed thinking that the infant had 
succumbed to crib death, only to find the infant sleeping peacefully in 
conformity with expectation. Recent studies in sleep research indicate body 
temperature cycles, light/darkness cycles and geographical lime •lone factors 
are crucial in sleep need cases. Yet the deliberate and incidental stimulus 
interventions of moiher/father/family behaviours are certainly crucial to the 
infant's adjusunent. 

The wrenching phenomenon of birth constitutes a trauma of highest 
intensity. The umbilical cord is cut, breath is slapped into the organism, the 
fluids of biological environment are wiped away, a new definition of class is 
foisted upon the emerged organism and the race to the ultimate maturity of 
death is initiated. Eat, sleep, play, work, excrete, respond to schedule, not on 
organic demand becomes the order of things. Learn the values of the 
sponsoring social environment is the compulsion. To learn is to modify 
behaviour in accordance with those values spoken and unspoken, conscious and 
unconscious, codified and unwrillen. 

This is not to say that any values are universally held. Even the smallest 
units of society constitute environments in which priorities of values find some 
degree of toleration. Priest class moderators have always attempted not only to 
identify values, but to codify values hierarchically. Even such a value as 
survival, usually at the core of any concentric family of values, is not universal. 
Survive, of course, but with reservations. Loyalty to a leader, or a cause, or an 
order, or a condition, might well essentially be of higher priority than survival. 
In certain faiths pursuing virginity to death is valued above a sullied condition 
or self-preservation. Such sacrificial behaviour is sanctifiable. Dying for king 
or country or "faith" is sanctifiable spiritually or secularly. Such conditions, 
where certain values attain unchallenged priority, are usually related to 
rationalised systems derived from ideological conceptions and are often 
unrecognisable from the usually non-rationalised existential/behavioural 
realities which operate in a given society. Often, societies may have a model 
of cU)uble concenirics existing simultaneously. One is the 
exisiL ntial/behavioural, or concentric; the second is the 

essential/ideological, or LI concentric; as illustrated in iMgures 1 and 2. 
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If one were lo enquire about "Where is one?" it would be most helpful to 
refer to the particulars of the essential/ideological concentric rather than to the 
existential/ideological concentric rather than to the existential/behavioural 
This is not to say that there is an exclusivity of model. There is in addition a 
temporal condition and a place condition. For example, in the early stages of a 
radical social change one might observe individuals clamouring to die in battle, 
to keep a flag from touching the ground, burning at the stake, refusing to recant 
a principle, or referring to one another as "patriot," or 'comrade," or "citizen." 
One could tell where one was by inquiring about the flag or the principle or the 
nomenclature. However, if one were to observe individuals frantically 
engaged in survival behaviour, seeking more comfortable environments, loving 
or haling one another seemingly randomly, debating the taste and texture of 
food and clothing, indulging in pleasures of the flesh, one might be nearly 
anywhere at nearly any lime. 

Depending on the lime and place there would be varying ways of dealing 
with discrepancies between the dual concenirics. There might be harsh or 
gentle enforcenieni. There might bo heads 1 )pp2d off, full jails,burgeoning 
menial hospitals, the aforementioned burnings, or there might be varying 
rationalisations of deviance from the essential/ideological concentrics. There 
might be sophisiicaied or simple grace priK'cdures. Someone or thing might 
have "died for your sins" voluniarils or involuntarily. 'Hierc might be various 
penances, symbolic or explicit. And, nearly always, there would be guilt. The 
generation of guilt would .seem to be the necessary condition to support the 
established order. 



Cjo to jail you are insiiik* 
Apologise lo yciur ini)iliei 
ril slap your bolloni 
'lake more lessons 
Pay Miore alieniion 
(io U) the principal s oi l ice 
I'll call the police 



You naughty baby, you soiled your diaper 
You traitorous devil, you beiiayed sour king 
You evil son. you dishonoured your iiuilhe! 
You weakling, you avoiiied d\ing lor principle 
You icIioK you over seasi)jied the soiilTle 



And the ciinscqueiices: 
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Daddy will forgive you 

God will have forgiven you if you have believed in Him 



And the result: 



Guilt in any case. 



Between the socialisation responsibilities of the family and those of 
"formal" education in secular or religious institutions sponsored by a broad 
society, or particular subsets of the society, there of course exist other shaping 
socialising agencies. Panicular "churches" and ethical culture" organisations 
come quickly to mind. Peer group influentials of all ages exert potent shaping 
pressure on individuals. Fraternal, political, societal, recreational bodies 
struggle to impose particularised value pressures. All represent sanctioning 
units within the environment of individual initiatives to shape them to rather 
specific conformity. All are powerful and perhaps, in the last analysis, 
dominant. Yet ir is the public schools in the United States, and sponsored 
schools everywhere, which are the sanctioned institutions of much critical 
socialisation. It is to be recognised that not all schools are alike in the 
responsibility. Hach large social, political, economic entity wishes to influence 
the shaping of individual's values within the entity. All seek .sanctions and the 
resultant authority. 

Those whose commitment is to collective entities, such as the United 
Nations or the lluropean Community, would believe passionately that the 
welfare of personkind would be best served if aU children were to attend 
schools reflecting the world outlook of the organisation. The 
essential/ideological concentric of such a social organisation would differ 
dramatically from the essential/ideological concentric of the public school 
system in Gary, Indiana or of the national school in Clifden, Co. Galway. 
Ironically, the pool of committed believers in the larger geographic entities is 
smaller than the total pool in many of the smaller entities. It is obvious that 
heterogeneity increases with geographic and demographic size; nencc 
consensus is diminished and the essential/ideological concentric is often 
representative of an idiosyncratic minority whose values and priorities center 
around pluralistic accommodation rather than passionate singularity. Simply, 
the larger the entity the more difficult is consensus and authority in the 
establishment of a national essential/ideological concentric. 

In the United Slates, where hisiorically. ihere has Iven a broad national 
consensus on the worth of "public" education, the essential/ideological 




conceniric has. of necessity been developed around a core of democracy, 
freedonu pluralism and other I8lh century, perhaps anarchic, outlooks which 
may or may not still pertain, if they ever did pertain. It is to be remembered 
that when public education began in America the population was small, 
homogeneous, Protestant and most often rural. While the vision and rhetoric 
of democracy and pluralism have been sustained, the problem of the 
organisation and maintenance of schools in an evolving heterogeneous society 
have proved increasingly difficult. In any case, there are those who have 
claimed that the ideal of public education in America as a meliinf{ pot has been 
the sustaining of pure myth (Greer. 1972). One wonders if an 
essential/ideological concentric could not be imagined, lei alone implemented 
educationally, thai would represent a con.sensus in the schools of the U.S. 

The birth of the Caiholic school niovcnieni in the U.S. during the third 
decade of this century was in reaction to the unreality of the alleged 
essential/ideological conceniric which was then guiding the public school 
curriculum. 'Ilicre were two possible euiuliiions. 

1. The prevailing conceniric ol' values was hypocritical. It did not 
rcprescni a cure value of democracy/pluralism. The public 
schools ucre essentially Proiesiaiil/secular in value orientation and 
had Mo relationship lo the eihos of a Caiholic instituiiun; or 

^- Ihc jMihlic schools were i:enuiiiel> dcinocraiic/pluralislic but it 
was lvlic\ed thai such a case was an iiiappropriaie ethos in which 
to 'Vducaic** C*aiholic children. To Cailudics ihc decided core 
would repicscnt (iod. To iioii-Caihtdics. or in Pri)tesiani 
cniluisiasis. such a core woulil represent kj\allv to an e.siabli.shed 
chuich or radicallv, to liie Pope. 

In :ni\ e\eni the csiatilishnieni ol sehooN lo ser\e societal constituencies 
alwa>s serves ihe fMirposc of prov idniL' an eiu iroinncni within which a 
raiionahsed \ alues-conceiisus nniilii be iransiniii.'d parsinioiiiously. 
econt)inie;dl> and eniciciiil> lo a new Lieiieiaiion ihioiii^h ihe implementation of 
a change sii.iicLi> (ihe curriculum) wiih rools in ihe rationalised value .s>.siem of 
sociel). 'leacheis become ihe aiienis t^r Uiaiiiie: ilie scliooL the enviniiiment 
t<ir change: books. films. chaHs, blackboards, the media of chan*je. 

What has been described is a (.oneepiioii ol cdiieaiion as socialisation. 
Whether ihe school is esiablished lo lepresem ihc valnes-ctiiicensns of a large 
or small eniii\. ihcie is ihc inieniion lo opeiale conscioiisl) i^r precon.sciously 
Irom die pci'speeiue of an esseniial/ide(iloi:ical conceniric of values; one that is 
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rationalised to reflect the particularities of the representative social 
organisation. 

In its purist form, the essential/ideological concentric of a particular 
society represents what Olaf Stapleton called the "highest imaginings" of a 
culture. He defined myth: 

a true myth is one which, within the universe of a certain culture 
(living or dead), expresses richly, and often perhaps tragically, the 
highest admirations possiule within that culture. A false myth is 
one which either violently transgresses the limits of credibility set 
by its own cultural matrix, or expresses admirations less developed 
than those of its culture's best vision (Stapleton, 1968), 

The question is whether the behavioural activity of a society ever can 
represent its essential/ideological concentric or "highest imaginings." There 
would undoubtedly be, or have been, sanctified individuals who represented the 
codified El concentric rather closely, 'llie HI concentric would be constructed 
on the basi.s of the upper liniiis of societal behavioural perfonnance or even on 
the pure essence of its "highest imaginings." To the modal individual in 
societal membership, the ll\ concLMUric represents an unattainable level of 
behavioural perfonnance and. in that such concenirics are usually conceived by 
extraordinary individuals, it is likely that l\ls are beyond the level of 
imagination of the average individual in the society. For the lower than 
average member of such a society. I'l concenirics represent obscured values to 
be memorised caicchisniically in fear of faith, or hypocrisy of the highest order. 
All but the most cxccpiional individuals lunciion bchaviourally on the KB 
concentric model. 

The i;i concenirics arc influcnlial in ihal ihcy provide the inspiration for 
all the mciaphoric symbols and cxplicii iconic rcprcscniaiions in the societal 
environment, i.e. crosses, sickles and haininers, lambs, lion.s. sword.s, rakes and 
shovels, juslice balances, elc. These symbols and icons are often omnipresent 
and yet their liicral meaning is scared) consciously noticed, but continue to 
provide prcconscious and unconscious suhliniinal cues of societal 
ideniification. and to some cxleni. behaviour. I'or example, icons may be 
displayed superficially as ideniificalioii. hui arc actually decoraiively symbolic 
of nu)re gross cxisicnlialA)eliavioural wihics, 

I am a C'hrislian. See my cross of 14 carat gold exquisitely 
fashioned by C\nlier jewellers ol l-iflli Avenue, ll costs $3(K).(X) 
and is ihe fincsl of its kind on liic inarkcl. 

234 
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Some subtler icons, vital and meaningful to individuals more cognisant 
of the traditions and explicit symbolism of the essential ideological concentric, 
such as fish, a basic christian symbol, for example, are worn as adornments by 
less sophisticated individuals dominantly more EB motivated* totally oblivious 
of the significance, responding to the design aesthetically. 

Societies have probably intended that education reflect the behavioural 
realities of both the EI and EB concentrics of values scarcely aware of the near 
impossibility of such a condition. Every statement of educational purpose, 
since earliest times, reflects the responsibility of schools to effect behavioural 
change in students across a broad spectrum of behaviours, inclusive of the EI 
and EB concentrics. The task of teachers facing the reality of the dual 
concentrics is extremely complex. 

The difficulty, of course, is in attempting to understand the relationship 
between the dual concentrics. It is not simply that the "priest class" curriculum 
conceptualisers (education professors, education department officials and other 
influentials) merely impose the EI concentric as a fine-tuned particularised 
explication of the more basic and natural EB concentric, although to a certain 
extent that is attempted. For example, to impose one's will by force would 
seem to be a natural consequence of a primitively cored EB concentric. "Fm 
going to do it my way." Such self-centered behaviour is in most cases regarded 
negatively in the "higher imaginings" of the usual EI concentric. However, 
particularised EI values Ho refine this nature and quality of enforced will. 
Violence to enforce will is carefully considered and valued, "Thou shall not 
kill" it might didactically proclaim, except ... in just war, or to protect 
property or other life, or in retribution for misapplication of force in 
unsanctioned cause. 

Sex, yes, is the rule in the HI concentric if the EB motivation is 
procreation in the cause of base sui*vival. But sex, no, is the rule 
if motivation is removed to the third level conitbrt-pleasure band. 

As has been previously suggested, luosi of the mass/many are not 
conscious of the conflict extant in the reality ol' the dual concentrics. Some 
individuals .sense it preconsciously, while in others the condition is entirely 
unconscious. In the latter case individuals clatter through lives of confusion 
and at other times sentimentally or blindly in reaction to EI values scarcely 
understood. Confusion is rampant as social sanctions are applied in overt or 
covert punishment for breaches. It may be possible that individual miscreants 
.scarcely realise why the sanctions arc imposed. There is no guild, perhaps 
reconciliation. Their reaction would be to scarcely realise they had sinned, but 
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to accept thai they probably deserved punishment. Other individuals, with 
preconscious sensitivity to the conflict of the duality, may come to 
consciousness after the imposition of sanctions, guilt resulting. 

Teachers being, oddly enough, as human as everyone else, face the 
duality more punishingly. They need confront the condition in their own 
experience, consciously, preconsciously or unconsciously. They must also face 
it in dealing with children (students). They must carefully consider their 
charge. Are they to dispassionately impose the standards of ill defined EI 
concentric values on their students or are they responsible to understand, 
tolerate, or modify EB driven behaviours in pupils? Must teachers attempt to 
distinguish between EB and EI motivations in each of their students and 
perhaps attempt to help raise consciousness in them towards resolution of the 
conflict induced anguish suffered by all of the children and in reality, by all of 
us? 

It stands to reason that we cannot secure a discrete place in the 
curriculum for such an ill defined "subject." It might be not so humbly 
suggested th:^i contemporary "priest class" curriculum agents might scarcely 
understand what the problem is. 

After all. such a "subject" would be difficuli to examine for the junior 
certificate or in its El concentric purity, the learning certificate for that matter 
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IDEOLOGICAL CONFLICT AND HISTORICAL INTERPRETATION: 
THE PROBLEM OF HISTORY 
IN IRISH PRIMARY EDUCATION cl900-1930 



Introduction 

The alleged role of nationalist-inspired history teaching as a motive factor in 
the growth of Irish revolutionary separatism during the late 19th and early 20th 
century, has been critically examined by several commentators in recent years. 
A degree of consensus may be observed, whereby history lexis are viewed as 
reflectors of socio-political change rather than as caialysls, ihe change being 
brought about by a much wider range of iiitluenccs. 

However, the fact remains that the Protestant and unionist communities, 
apprehensive at the prospect of Irish independence, firmly braced themselves 
for what they perceived as a cultural assault. Thus they loudly voiced their 
anxiety al the promotion of a nationalist interpretation of history in schools. 
The present paper examines the ideological conflict generated by ihe adoption 
of an apologetic Irish school history, in a situation where the diverging world 
views of nationaiisis and unionists gave rise to conflicting concepts of 
patriotism. It considers the Protestant response to the propagation of the 
nationalist myth, explores the likely impact of historical views on political 
activity and contemplates the likely role of school histories in the formation of 
such views. 

An "Irish** History for Irish Schools : Diverging Patriotic Traditions 

As demands lo introduce the leaching of Irish history steadily increased 
in the early years of the century the British llstablishment. including the Board 
of Commissioners for National I'ducation, fell a distinct .sense of unea.se. Ilie 
principal source of the demand and the nioiivatioii behind it were all too clear. 
For Conradh na Gaeilge, the campaign seemed a lojMcal extension of an attack 
on what they viewed as the "anti-naiional imperial cihos" of Irish schools. For 
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too long, the National Schools had pursued an Anglocentric curriculum which 
ignored Irish heritage and history. However, to Resident Commissioner 
William F.Starkie, who personally appreciated the value of an historical 
education, the introduction of a distinctively Irish history represented a 
Pandora's box. Nationalist interests, represented by Eoin Mac N6ill. Pidraig 
Pearse and Fr. Patrick Dine^n stressed that the purpose of history, as they 
understood it, was to inspire national pride and spirit. Dineen argued that "a 
genuine knowledge of our motheriand ... alone can impart the warmth of 
patriotic feeling". 

It was this very emphasis on the potential of history to inculcate 
patriotism, especially in the young, that caused such concern to the 
Commissioners for National Education. Indeed enrolment of the discipline of 
history in the cause of patriotism was not unique to the Irish situation. Most 
European countries, including England, possessed apologetic pre-critical 
histories, which were exploited to varying degrees for this express purpose, 
especially in the years prior to the First World War/ 

In Ireland, however, there were two established patriotic traditions: one 
**Gaelic^ predominantly Catholic and nationalist, the other ''Anglo-Irish,'' 
predominantly Protestant and often, but not necessarily, unionist. There is a 
marked divergence between the world views arising from these two traditions, 
as analysed by D.G. Pringle. Essentially, the former view looks back to a 
"golden age" in the Gaelic past, which may be restored through national 
liberation. The latter looks forward to future progress and prosperity 
achievable through the link with Britain. These views, reinforced by the 
historical experience of the respective communities, lead to perspectives 
whereby: 

Nationalist historians reinterpreted history in terms of the heroic 
struggle of the Irish people against foreign invaders, whereas 
Unionist historians inteipreted history in terms of the beneficial 
effects of British civilisation.' 

Given the conflicting world views of the two communities, it is clear that 
any effort to introduce the teaching of Irish history with the underlying aim of 
fostering patriotism should have rim into difficulties. The problem, in essence, 
was that their respective interpretations of patriotism were at variance. Hence, 
May Starkie, wife of the Resident Commissioner, in stressing Ireland's overseas 
achievements in missionary, cultural and military matters, could infer that the 
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Irish Guards at Mons and the Innis killings at Tripoli were emulating the deeds 
of the Celtic heroes, a view that would hardly have found widespread 
acceptance in nationalist circles! 

In the matter of interpretation, ideological conflict was less evident 
regarding the early period of Irish history in pre-independence years. The 
traditional account of early policy, which represented Ireland as a monarchy 
ruled from T^ra, was generally accepted as historical. All schools of thought 
represented the period 790-1014 as a single block, at the end of which pagan- 
Norse aspirations of conquest were thwarted and all pictured Diarmuid Mac 
Murchada as treacherous in his dealings, despite conflicting views of the 
outcome for Ireland of the Norman Invasion. Divergence of interpretation was 
more evident in regard to the religiously motivated wars of the seventeenth 
century, the Penal Laws, the pre-Union Parliament and the political movements 
against the Union from the mid-nineteenth century onwards. 

For their part, the Commissioners sought to defuse a potential conflict 
situation by stressing the civic aspect of history; its role in the development of 
character and good judgement. They also promoted textbooks by historians 
from a modeiate "Home Rule" school of thought. A case in point was Patrick 
Weston Joyce. Formerly principal of Marlborough Slreel,Training College, 
Joyce was the author of several books on Irish antiquities and toponymies 
approved in earlier years for use in the National School system. A Catholic 
with established Castle connections, Joyce is known to have been a friend of 
Siarkie. Yet it must be stressed that his acceptability to the Commissioners 
owed more in fact to his considerable scholarly reputation. Indeed, his 
handling of the early period of Irish history was competent, allowing for the 
above-mentioned traditional positions. Moreover, his presentation of the period 
from the 17lh to the 19lh centuries, critical to Anglo-Irish relations, is quite 
dispassionate and objective. The tradition to which Joyce belonged aimed to 
steer a course between the nationalist and unionist poles; applauding Grallan\s 
Parliament, economic nationalism and the native tradition, while 
acknowledging the achievement of the Anglo-Irish and upholding the 
authenticity of their Irish identity,'* 

Nationalist Tradition and School History: Propounding a Myth 

In the early years of the century, schools outside the control of the 
Commissioners, especially tho.se of the Christian Brothers, introduced a range 
of historical readers and textbooks more emphatically nationalist in character. 
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This particular genre of textbook has certain identifiable common themes. 
Essentially, they are pro-Catholic, anti-English and tend to suppress anything 
remotely critical of Catholic Ireland. The books in question would include the 
Historical Class Book of Br. Thomas J. Wiseman, i? its twelfth edition by 
1909, and Br. J.M. O'Brien's Irish History Reader, wnich appeared in 1905. 
Both publications emphasised the sufferings of the Irish population from early 
times • subjected to conquest and persecution by the Norsemen, Normans and 
English in turn. The strong pro-Catholic bias, however, is most evident in 
discussing the sensitive topics of the Reformation, the seventeenth century wars 
and the Penal Laws. Far from attempting to place the Reformation in its 
context or acknowledge the decline within the Late Medieval Church that it 
sought to rectify, the History Reader trivialises its causes and attributes the 
entire episode to a whim of Henry VII L In recounting the events of the 
following two centuries, English atrocities are dwelt upon while any suggestion 
of Irish aggression is dismissed. Of no less significance is the prefixed 
exhortation to teachers on the importance of education for patriotism, and the 
appended emotional appeal to pupils to unite in **the cause of Faith and 
Fatherland."'^ 

In the years immediately preceding independence, a new historiography 
of early Ireland was shaped by F.oin Mac Neill, by then professor of F.arly and 
Medieval Irish History at University College Dublin. Although he was 
undoubtedly the person best ec|uipped to have written a popular synthesis of the 
period, he left tliai task to Alice Siopford (jreen, his prominent, vocal 

disciple". The latter, lacking in historical criticism and ill-acquainted with the 
primary sources, produced her own distillation of Mac NeilTs work. The 
colourful synthesis of the Karly and Medieval periods which resulted, has been 
described as 'Mbnnidable propaganda for the Nationalist cause." indeed, the 
new nationalist view of Irish history which emerged in the years immediately 
following independence owed much lo Siopford (Ireeirs contribution. More 
than earlier inteq^retations. it stressed the Gaelic heritage as the cultural basis 
for Irish nationalism and focused on the (unliisiorical) image of a Tara-cenired 
national monarchy, enshrining the essence of the popular nationalist assumption 
that there was in fact a precedent for a uiiiiaiy Irish state. It may be noted that 
the work of Mrs. (}reen had considerable impact on the teacher training 
programme in the emergent years of the Irish slate, iler book. The Irish 
National Tradition was prescribed for the I-asier Lxaminations in 1924 and 
was under consideration for use on llie training college courses. Within a few 
years another of her books, Irish Naiionaliiy. had been translated into Irish for 
u,se in the preparatory colle^e^.\| 
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Mrs. Green also produced a series of school readers which appeared on 
the Department of Education approved list for 1926. The series does not 
appear to have achieved very widespread circulation, despite efforts on the 
author's part to promote sales to Christian Brothers and Convent schools and to 
the Northern Ireland Ministry for Education. 

The immediate post-independence years witnessed the full flowering of 
an Irish nationalist myth in which the Gaelic and Catholic identities became 
increasingly entwined. Ireland was viewed as an island monarchy which, 
having survived persecution for its Catholic faith (sic) at the hands of the 
Norsemen was foully betrayed and conquered by the English in 1169. From 
that point, the course of Irish history was presented as a protracted seven- 
hundred year conflict, in which the crisis of 1916-21 was "but the latest phase 
of the struggle for Faith and Fatherland." Moreover, the establishment of a 
Gaelic, Catholic state became the goal towards which Irish history had been 
movmg for .seven centuries. 

Ultimately it was the Catholic-Nationalist view of history, more so than 
the Gaelic, that would have the most detrimental long-term effect. Indeed this 
interpretation of Irish history was promulgated until fairly recent years. 

Protestant Response: Alternative Perspective and Polemic 

F^or the most pari, the diverging world views of the respective 
communities; explain the growing Protestant unease, as nationalist 
interpretations of history took precedence in the elementary schools. As noted 
above, the Gaelic component of nationalist historical tradition was not the main 
contributor to Protestant anxiety. Indeed, during the late 19th century, 
Protestant and unionist clergy and laity played a prominent role in the Gaelic 
cultural revival, while various unionist bodies enacted resolutions in support of 
the Irish language/" 'Hiis, needless to remark, was before Iri.sh cultural heritage 
became tagged with the "political" or "s»'ciarian" labels, which have since 
rendered it unattractive to the unionists as a body.' 

Of more immediate concem was the religious dimension of nationalist 
history, the strident Catholic triumphalism which the Protestants feared not 
because of any theological difference, but because of its implications for 
national loyalty. Religious identity was viewed as a "substantive motivator" 
which effectively "defined and moulded political and social attitudes.""" More 
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than any other factor this Catholic nationalism was seen as a potential threat to 
the political and cultural future of the Protesiani community. 

For the most part, it was a perceived acceleration in this trend of 
"politico-sectarian" history teaching after 1908. that prompted Protestant 
educationalists lo voice concern. In these circuinsiances. with teachers clearly 
anxious regarding the tone of available textbooks. Dr. Henry Kingsmill Moore, 
principal of the Church of Ireland Training College, produced a reader to meet 
the needs of Proie.stant schools." 

Examination of Kingsmill Moore's book shows it to be more 
dispassionate and better balanced than many i ' the Catholic-nationalist 
productions, aside from those in the Joyce mould. The heritage of Celtic 
Ireland is well represenied; he give.s extensive coverage to the cultural 
achicvemeni and political devcli)pnieni of the I-.arly and Medieval period, 
which he handles eonipelenily and critically." The main achievement of the 
work, however, lies in ii.s lariiciy siiccessrul allenipi to provide an alternative 
and non-CDiiieniimi.s account of ihe major issues of religious conirovensy. 

Undersianilably. the problem of the Reformation is approached with care 
and placed in ilie context of an imiioing cycle of rororm within the Medieval 
Chri.slian Church. However, it is in coverini; ihc events of the 17ih and IHth 
centuries thai Kin-smill Moore shcvvs his di.spassionale approach most clearly, 
apportioning credit and blame to both siiles in ci|iial measure. He documents 
.several -iiniilisli mistakes" aiul is ciitical Dfihe metluuls useil to .secure the Act 
of Union. Only in dealing with the then coniemporai> issue of Home Rule does 
M(K.re betray his oun political svmpailiies. Aiiparenily he did nut .see the point 
ol breaking away Ironi Westnnnsier. given the i.n-gi,ing pattern of Coascrvalivc 
govoniiiient reforms.' 

The oncern oi ProteMani cducaiiDnaliMs was little ea.sed by merely 
providing an alternative historical perspective ti.r their own .schools, while pro- 
Catholic nationalism continued to gain gu.uiul elseuheie. especially with the 
advent of mdepemlence. In 1^22. Kingsmill Moore and Archbi.shop John 
Gregg of Dublin visited l-oin Mac Neill. then Minister lor lulucaiion. to protest 
at the widespivad use of bia.sed textbooks. " The latter received them cordially, 
but progress in this sensitive mailer was ilestmeil to be very slow. F-our years 
later. Moore's Irish ll,su,ry was on the Dep^mment of lulucation Approved list, 
along with other standard uoiks. 
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Meanwhile, a more direct attack on Nationalist interpretations of history 
and their presumed political consequences was launched by certain unionist 
politicians and media commentators. The Rev. William Corkey singled out 
the Qiristian Brothers' Irish History Reader as ''by far the most seditious" of 
the nationalist textbooks, with its biased accounts of the 17th and 18th century 
conflicts. Corkey was quite emphatic in blaming the teaching of history in the 
National Schools for the abusive attitudes of working youths towards Protestant 
farmers as '*English invaders that must be rooted out'* and for the extensive 
participation by youths in the 1916 Rising. 

There is no doubting the reality of the anxiety experienced by the 
Protestant and unionist communities throughout Ireland with the advent of 
independence. For the Protestants of the South, many of whom had supported 
the British war effort and opposed the Rebellion, there was a stark sense of 
increasing isolation. Hence, although guaranieed physical safety by the new 
government and accorded full religious tolerance. Southern Protestants felt 
under threat as a cultural group. " 

It is equally clear thai their scunc of unease was intensified by their 
perception of how history was taught, especially in primary schools. On this 
account, George Russell fell impelled to argue ihai "Irish history was a history 
of complexity" and thai "war to the death between the (two) cultures would 
destroy civilisation in every pail of ihc island". Nor as Protestant anxiety in 
this regard derived solely Ironi an> subjective assessment of the tone ol 
textbooks: in the early years ot the new slate, both the Irish National Teachers 
Organisation and the Dcpartnieni of Mducaiit)n. were perceived as supporting a 
nalionalisi interpretation of history and with stressing "the resistance of that 
(Gaelic) race... for a thousanil years to foreign domination.**' More pointed, 
perhaps, were the arguments expressed by It, Tinunli) Corcoran S.J., professor 
of education at University College Dublin and co-editor o\ the Catholic 
Bulletin. 'ITie latter stressed the integral nature of the |)hrase "Catholic history" 
and urged the necessity for a "linkage ol Irish history with Catholic history 
rather than with l'uro|)ean." 

The claim that biased interpretations ol' Ireland's [)ast may have lostea\l 
nationalist hostility towards the Protestant ctinmuinity would appear to have a 
certain validit\. Professor I*.X. Martin O.S.A. argued some years ago that 
historical myths have "sent young men ^nit to die more certainly than did the 
'Cathleen Ni Houlihan* of Veals."'' Tlio question of a link between 
interpretations of the past and Kepuhlican rcstiluiuinary action thus finds st)nic 
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support. 

Views or History, School Textbooks and Polarisation 

The influence of views of history on action is, however, a complex 
matter. Carl Becker, the American philo.sopher of history, maintained that 
''everyman's ideas about politics and society and consequently his actions are 
partly deiemiincd by his picture of the past,'' adding that "it may be a faulty 
picture." A similar view was expressed by Canadian episiemologist and 
theologian Bernard Loncrgan. In a lecture delivered at the Thomas More 
Institute, Montreal, on 23 September I960, he argued that past memory (from 
which existential history is created) is "a constitutive detemiinant of how one 
behaves." 

llie difficulty, however, is ascertaining the extent to which textbooks or 
techniques of leaching arc responsible for the fonnaiion of views of history. 
Divergence between the approved curriculum and its implementation is not 
unknown. Teachers are free lo accept or reject directions on liow to approach 
^ the teaching of a subjeci and may support or refute the ccwitents of a textbook in 
class. On the other hand, pupils are not automatons and will respond to 
leaching in differeiii ways. I'ven in riisiances where a concentrated effort is 
made to inculcate a certain viev. of history, some may embrace it for life and 
some for ihe duration of a class, ^shile others may dismiss it out of luuid. 

Cleailv. other taeiijrs are al work ui the f(M'niatiijn o| views of liistory. 
Coldrey. with reference to the alle^jctl political influence of the Cliristiaii 
lifothers. arjiues that the\ ate "part of a socialisation priJcess** in which the 
central aj^ency is the home. Within the Lireater comnnmit). political and 
religious ideas are dilfused through a range of sources, includiiiu newspapers, 
political rhetoric, club activities, halliuls. sermons and popular literature.'*' 
(Series like It. 1). Dineen of Chaiieville Co. Cork, v^ere at hand to stress the 
^^providentiaT' relationship hetvsecn patriotism and the C\uliolic I'aith. In a 
paper read at Mayriooth I'niDn ui I^^LS. Dineen emphasised (he role of the 
home iti ineulcatinii pairuuism. lie recalled hou many a child had been sent to 
bed **\viih tears sireamiii;j from his eses and the unpassioncd threnody of Davis 
ringing in his heart." fnun a fannly readuiLj and discussion ni .Sullivan\s The 
Siary fif hcland. This wijrk. ori»juialls vsritien in ISf)7 ftw Licneral readership, 
ran to over thirty editions. C^uitaminLi eniDtiimalls charged and markedly 
biased accounts of the 17th century reliiiious conllieis ami acclaiming every 
gesture of reb !iion throujjh the >ears, the uencral lone of the book was 
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Anglophobic and sectarian in the extreme. A revised edition having been 
produced for school use in 1907, it was still recommended as background 
reading for teachers twenty years later. However, its greatest impact was 
probably in the home, its popularity as a "family history book" extending over 
several generations. 

The arguments of recent commentators seem therefore sustainable: that 
the influence of school textbooks and of teaching can be overstated and that 
syllabi reflect rather than create the values of the society that produces them. 
However, in a composite community, where two overlapping religious and 
patriotic traditions had generated diverging views of history, the "official'' 
propagation of one group's myths at the expense of the other could have far 
reaching implications. Hie real effect of textbooks in inculcating a cenain view 
becomes irrelevant in a situation where perception is reality. The impact of 
nationalist teaching (as distinct from a community view of history) on 
revolutionary action might be questioned, but to the Protestant community of 
c.1920, apprehensive about their political and cultural future, a causal 
relationship seemed certain. 

Perhaps the most tragic aspect of the myth-buiiding nationalist school 
histories of this era, was that ihey further reduced the prospects of achieving a 
compromise on the issue of national identity. In the new Northern Ireland state, 
an antipathy towards the leaching of Irish history was retained and developed 
by an insecure Unionist Ivsiablisluncni. deeply suspicious of nationalist intent. 
In the wake of the Lynn report of 1922, the Northern Dcpailiuenl of Kducalion 
sought to regulate textbooks in Catholic schoi^ls and dropped Irish history 
entirely from the curriculum of state schools. This policy has almost ccrtamly 
contributed lo a lack of mutual understanding between the two communities of 
Northern Ireland and funhcr widened the rift between Nonh and South. Yet, if 
the approach lo teaching Irish history had been more balanced and had 
generated less contention in the years preceding Independence, unionist 
response may have been different. 

Conclusion 



Faced with pressure lo include Irish history on the school curriculum, yd 
conscious of the ciMifliclinu woiUi vie\^s of Ireland's politico-religious 
divisions, the Commissioners tor National lulucation sought to steer a middle 
course between the nalioniilisl and unionist poles. Nonetheless, in the years 
preceding independence, an apologetic nationalist history with strong pro- 




Catholic and anti-English undertones gained currency, especially in Christian 
Brothers' schools and in others outside the Commissioners' control. Adoption 
of the revived Gaelic heritage as a cultural basis for Irish nationalism, already 
distinguished by a marked Catholic identity, underlay a popular view of Irish 
history as a seven hundred year struggle for Faith and Fatherland, with the 
establishment of a (unitary) Gaelic, Catholic state as the end-goal. 

With the advent of independence, the Protestant and unionist 
communities, both North and South, felt their cultural identities were under 
threat. 'ITieir general sense of unease was intensified by their perception of how 
history was taught. Not only scho.s! textbooks, but the Department of 
l-ducation, teacher training institutions and teachers' organisations seemed to 
support a Gaelic-Catholic-nationalist view of history. Protestant anxiety finds 
expression in the temperate arguments of Kingsmill Moore and George Russell, 
and in hard-hitting polemics such as that of William Corkey. 

Whatever the arguments for considering views of history as matrices for 
piiiitical thought and action, it .seems valid to argue that the role of the school in 
ihc diffusion process of politico-religious ideas has been exaggerated. 
Nonetheless, the fact remains that the teaching of iri.sh history was perceived 
by the Protestant and unionist coniinuniiies as a threat to their interests, and this 
ha.s had far-reaching con.sequenccs for Northern Ireland. 

In retrospect, most will acknowledge that there was a need for an "Iri.sh 
hisKiry". presenting a perspective j;ciierated Ironi an Irish world view. 
Nonetheless, it seems reasonable to e.spect that an all-encompassing Irish 
history could have been prmluceil, capable of inspiring a sen.se of common 
iileniiiy rather than further polarising ailituiles. One is left with an unavoidable 
impression that, at such a crucial juncture, the opportunity to ilo .so was lost. 
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PART-TIME MATURE STUDENTS 
IN HIGHER EDUCATION : A CASE STUDY 

Marie Morrissey and Declan G. Irvine 



Introduction 

There is almost universal recognition lo-day that initial education and 
training is no longer sufficient to equip us for our roles in society The 
demands of modem society make it imperative that opportunities be provided 
which will give people the opportunity to "up-date" their knowledge and skills 
so that they can cope more effectively with the challenges posed by social, 
economic and cultural changes. There is an increased awareness among adults 
themselves that their education and training has not been completed, and that as 
the need arises they must continue to Icam. Increased participation by adults in 
education and training has led to demands that adequate educational and 
training opportunities be provided on a part-time basis for mature students. 

To dale, there is a dearth of information on part-time mature students 
who pursue undergraduate degree courses in Ireland. This study was 
undertaken therefore, (a) to examine the position of part-time mature students 
in Irish Universities, (b) to profile these students and (c) to identify factors 
affecting their participation. It is based on surveys of students and staff who 
were involved in the B.A. part-time degree course during the period 1984-1988 
at University College, Galway. 

What is a mature student? 

In the three constituent colleges of the National University of Ireland 
(N.U.I.) at Cork, Dublin and Galway. a mature student must be 24 years of age 
or more at the date of entry. In the Dublin City University and the University 
of Limerick, mature students are those aged 23 years or more at entry. 

Age: 

A survey by Woodley et al (1987)' found that about 60% of mature students at 
English polytechnics and almost 70% of those at universities were under 30 
years of age. A more recent study by Bourner (1988)' on part-time 
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undergraduates on the Council for National Academic Awards courses in 
Britain, showed that the median age was 30. 



Gender 



In a study of adult students in two Irish counties, Daly (1980)' found that 
women students out-numbered men in the ratio of 2:1 and the Kenny Report on 
Adult Education (1984/ found that females had a higher representation in adult 
education than males. However, a study by McKeogh (1989)' in which the 
type of Course was considered, found that only one-fiflh of those registered for 
a part-time Information Technology degree course were women. 

Social Class: 

It has also been shown that adult participation in courses is related to social 
class. The findings from the Murphy Report on Adult Education (1973)' 
revealed that adults who participated in courses were members of the upper 
socio-economic groups, while the Kenny Report (1984)' confirmed that middle 
class people were more likely to participate in adult education than working 
class people. 

Educational background: 

Closely allied with social class is the educational background of participants. 
In a study of adults who attended a part-time Social Action Diploma Course, 
Garvey (1980)" found that 42% had received a third level education, while 
MacDonald (1983)*' reported that on entry of adults into undergraduate courses 
at Glasgow University one-fifth of men and about one-third of women held 
professional qualifications. 

Examination performance: 

Sanders (1961)'" in his Australian study, came to the conclusion that the 
maturity associated with increasing age and experience was a positive predictor 
of success for some arts and social science courses. Boumer (1988)'' showed 
thai a higher proportion of part-time than full-time students on the Council for 
National Academic Award courses were awarded "commendations," In almost 
half the subjects, the proportion of commendations awarded to the adult part- 
lime students exceeded the proportion of commendations awarded to the full- 
time students by a ratio of more than 3: 1 . Reasons advanced to account for the 
higher levels achieved by mature students centre on two factors, namely higher 
motivation and greatei maturity. 

Provision ofdcj^rcc courses for mlults: 

Several reports refer to the need h) provide relevant degree courses for mature 
students. The Commission on Ihi^hcr lulucation Report (1967)'^ slated: 
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....that the needs of those who are prevented by circumstances from 
attending courses of higher education at the usual age should 
receive special consideration in their later years when these 
circumstances might no longer be an obstacle. 

This same report made reference to the inadequacy of provision for part- 
time courses for adults. The Commission on Higher Education favoured 
provision by agencies other than the University to meet adult needs and 
regarded adult education as being marginal to the main task of the University. 
It was recommended" that the New Colleges (other third level colleges 
providing scientific, commercial and humanistic programmes) might offer a 
fresh approach to the question of pan-time courses in higher education, and 
provide a form of higher education somewhat different from the traditional 
form of university education and no less excellent of its kind. 

In 1973, the Murphy Report'* expressed the view that "an urgent 
consideration for all institutes of higher education was how to respond 
adequately to the demands by adults for evening courses leading to professional 
qualifications." This Repon perceived two main obstacles to the emergence of 
a satisfactory solution to "this urgent adult education need," a lack of finance 
and a reluctance on the part of some in.siitute.s of higher education to grant 
recognition for courses. It recommended that institutes of higher education 
extend their services to provide for the increasing demand for evening courses 
leading to an award. 

There were two further rccommciidaiioiis in 1984. The Government's 
Programme for Action in Education 1984-1987," and the Kenny Report'' 
proposed that evening degree course.s be made more widely available and that 
institutions should adopt new approaches to facilitate greater participation in 
part-time day and evening courses, such as modular credit systems, 
accreditation for experience and credit transfer between institutions. Clancy in 
his 1979" and 1982" reports made brief reference to part-lime courses and 
stre.s.sed the need for second chance education. In his most recent publication 
(1988)," he was still critical of the inadequacy of part-time provision and 
stated: 

....the part-time higher education .sector is underdeveloped and. 
indeed, undervalued in Ireland. 'Hiis reflects a .serious structural 
imbalance in the higher education sy.steni. 
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Provision of part-time undergraduate degree courses in Ireland 



Several types of part-time undergraduate degree courses are available in 
the University sector. University College Dublin and Galway offer Bachelor of 
Arts and Conmierce degree courses on a cyclical basis. University College 
Cork provides a Bachelor of Arts and Law courses and in October 1990, 
introduced a Bachelor of Business Studies degree (and diploma) programme. 

Since their foundation, the two former National Institutions of Higher 
Education have continued to extend their range of part-time courses. The 
Dublin City University offers two part-time degree courses, a Bachelor of 
Business Studies and Bachelor of Science in Computer Applications, while the 
University of Limerick provides a Bachelor of Business Studies degree. In 
addition, these institutions in conjunction with regional centres, have developed 
distance education as an important element in their commitment to adult 
education and offer an integrated series of modular courses leading to 
qualification 

The most recent development in distance adult education is the 
availability of Open University degree courses from 1991. This system will be 
administered by the Distance Education Department of Dublin City University, 
although initially, only degree cou'*ses in mathematics and technology will be 
available. 

Differences exist in the enrolment trends by part-time mature students in 
the different third level colleges. In the N.U.I, colleges, the number of students 
registering for each cycle and completing Arts degrees has declined since the 
early i980s. In contrast, both the University of Limerick and Dublin City 
University have an increasing number of part-time mature students enrolling on 
their courses. 

Part-time Degree Course at University College, (Jalway (1984-1988) 

llie fifth cycle of this course commenced at U.C.G. in 1984 and extended 
over a period of four years of evening and week-end work. A total of 184 
students registered for the course and 86 members of the colleges teaching staff 
participated at various stages during the course. Fifteen subjects were offered, 
and students had to select four subjects for the First Arts course (taken over two 
years), and two for Second and 'Ihird Arts. Tutorial and language classes were 
arranged in ten subjects. University examinations were held in the Summer 
and Autumn, and students were required to pass the examination as a whole 
before being allowed to register for the following year of the course. 
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Methodology of the Present Surveys 

In 1989, three surveys were conducted to ascertain the attitudes and 
experiences of those who had been invoiced in the 1984-1988 Evening B.A. 
Course. Three sub-groups were targeted for this enquiry: 

(i) those who graduated in 1 988; 

(ii) those who did not complete the four year course (drop-outs); 

(iii) the staff who taught on this course. 

Three questionnaires, one for each of the sub-groups were designed, pre-tested 
and distributed. 

The purpose of the questionnaires to graduates and drop-outs was to 
gather relevant information on their general characteristics, educational 
backgrounds, course experiences and to attempt to identify the factors which 
were linked to course completion or withdrawal. The purpose of the 
questionnaire administered to the staff was to gather data on their experiences 
of and attitudes to part-time mature undergraduates and the B.A. evening 
degree course itself. 



The total number of responses lo the three questionnaires were as 
follows; 



Questionnaire 


Number 
Distributed 


Number 
i)f Responses 




Graduates 




70 


54 i 

1 


Drop-outs 


48 


11 


20 i 


Staff 


X6 


50 


5« i 
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Survey Findinus 
L (jraduates 

/ a) Sex, a^^e ami suuus of the respofhicfu.s 

Over half the graduate respoiulcnis were fcMnalc (547,). 'Ilicrc was a 
greater representation of married people on the course ( 577f ). Over half (53% ) 
of the graduate respondents were in the 30-39 age group. Almost half (45%) 
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had no children and 32% had children under ten years of age. Teachers, 
clerical and technical workers and those in other professions comprised 69% of 
the respondents, while manual workers, farmers and the unemployed were 
under-represented, 

(h ) Educational background 

Regarding the educational background of the graduate respondents, 
almost all (99%) had received a second level education, 71% attended a 
secondary school and over three quarters (78%) left school at age 17 or over. 
Almost three quaners (72%) had obtained the Leaving Certificate Examination, 
9% had a Group Certificate and only 6% had no certificate. Over half (61%) 
had previously attended a third level college and were certificate, diploma or 
degree holders. 

(c) Entrance qualifications 

On entry, 42% of the graduate respondents had two or more honours in 
the Leaving CeriifiLaic l-xaminaiion and 5Wc entered on the basis of mature 
years. 

(d) Motivi. tional factors 

The major nuuivalional faelnrs lor the graduates enrolling iin the course 

were: 

(i) a sense of undcracluevemenl (31 '/J ); 

(ii) self-fulfilment (3(K;{): 

(iii) interest in subjecKs) (1 ): 

(iv) always intended undcriakinii a deuMve but delayed doing so (2()7( ), 

A ehange of job or promotion did not rale hijihly in the list ol' sixteen 
motivational faeiors for embarking on a deiiree course. 

Ic) h Odors related to cmploynicni 

Over iluve i|uaiiers (S2'*'f ) ol the ur:idiiale respondenis wciv in full-lime 
employment, y't were emplounl pari lime. seir-emplo>ed and 7'/^ were 
unemployed. 

Regarding the altitude of employers. O.V^ experienced an e!Hplo)er who 
had an encouraging attitude lo their parlicipalion in ihe course, while had 
an employer who was discouraging or uninterested in the course. A third had 
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full fees paid by their employer and 32% received a loan. Some paid study 
leave was granted, and holiday leave prior to examinations, was taken by 70%. 
While the altitude of some employers may have been encouraging, there were 
few work-related incentives on completion of the courses as over half {6G7o) 
obtained no financial gain or promotion on completion of the course. 

(f) Exiwunaiion performance 

In the iMrst Arts Hxamination, over three quarters (87%) of the graduate 
respondents passed their examination on the first attempt. Ilie success of the 
students iiKMcascd in the Second Ans lixamination with 91% passing on first 
attempt, and in the B.A. Degree I-xamination, 97% passed on first attempt. 
75% of the respondents stated they would have liked to have pursued an 
honours degree course, had it been available to them. 

Only 1^7( of the graduate respondents had temiinated their education at 
the statutory school leaving age of 15 or earlier, 'llie puq^ose of Table 1, is to 
illustrate the capabilities, motivation and performance of three graduate 
respondents who ^^ere given the opportunity to continue their education. 

TABLK 1. I niversity Kxaminalion Performance of Three Students by 
Duration of loi lual .Schooling and Standards Achieved 



:l\in.iU 



SLjIijs ( liiMip ( ".iK';Ji'I> St, huol 

- - t ' ' 

Al'i k ulliiu- 
M.iltK'd Vl \l.irui.i! IS 



i:\ainin.i|}on 
C)ln;unal 

() !a*\cIs 



I 



I ." n I vers i I N 
l!.\aniin;iUoii 

RCMlllS 

l^ls^cd iill cxatiiN 



; r.ixxoil all cxanis | 
^ nit tlisi alicnipl i 



(VrulKalc on liisi alioinpi 



llaxiiiu oxpcncnceil loiir \cais al I .(*.(!.. the i:railiiaU's \kciv asketl how 
dcnumding ihc\ huuul the course. l-\acll\ hall loiiiu! the cmirse "denuuuling/' 
a quaner "\\'\\ ilcmaiuling" anil u Iiuihci i|uaricr "Odi too iloinaiuling." 




(h) Satisf action 
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Almosi inree quarters (73%) felt thai enrolling as a mature student was 
an advantage on the course. Going to U.CG. was a "very worthwhile" 
experience for 64%. it was a "worthwhile" experience for 33% and only 3% 
regarded the experience as a "disappointment." 

(i) Further mdy 

Information was sought regarding what courses, if any, the graduates 
became involved in after graduation. Over a quarter (29%) of the graduate 
respondents who continued with their studies were pursuing a Masters Degree 
or Qualifier, 17% the Higher Diploma in Hducation, 7% other degree courses 
and 47% were panicipating in diploma or shoii courses, 

2. Drop-out Students 

Only 1 1 of the drop-out students ivsponded. Addresses piven to U.CG. 
at the time of registration in 1984 were u.sed and there was a possibility that 
some of the drop-outs may have changed addresses siiice registering. From the 
poor response by the drop-outs, ii is impossible to produce any reliable results 
from this survey, but a summary of the main findings are as follows: 

(u) Sc\x\ iij^c and stums ofilic respondents 

Of those who did not coinpleie the course, males predominated and 649} 
were single. The average ages of ilie drop-outs ranged from 24-39 and 
had no children. Alniosi half (4.S'^ ) were in supcivisory/clerical posts. 

{ h) Edia ational htu kiiround 

Almost three-quarters i7.VV ) of the drop-oui respondents had attended a 
secomlary seliool. 45^.-; left sehool ai age IS or over and m:\ had obtained the 
Leaving Ceilifieaie Ivxaminaiion. hail previously attended a third level 

institute and ."509; eompleted their course of study. I'Aactly a quarter possessed 
a tliird level course of study. hAacily a quarter possessed a third level 
certificate and a fuillicr gained a iliplou.a or degree. 

id Motivafional fdcion 

The majiir motivational factors tbr ihc drop-ouis enrolling on the course were: 

2ilO 
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(i) a sense of underachievemem (27%); 

(ii) gain a qualification (36%); 

(iii) self-fulfilmeni (27%); 

(iv) leisure lime activity (379^ ). 

(J) Faciors related lo employmcm 

All ihe drop-oui respondenis were in full-time employment. Fifty per 
ceni of the respondenis had received a supportive altitude from their employer 
tov^ ards their enrolmeni. Less than half (439f ) had their fees paid and one 
week or less paid siudy leave was granied lo 6()7f.. 

Over liair {W < j Icfi ilie couiso in l-irsi Aris (Yeiir I ) and almosi a quarter 
(22'.{ ) Icfi in ^Var 2. Reasons ciicil lor leaving included personal problems, 
faniil) and husuiess coniniiinKMUs. lack of finance, course siruciure and work 
load. However. o\cr half (.'^7^f ) sUiicd lhai ilicy iniended lo fini.sh the B.A. 
course ai a laicr siagc. Dcspiic ilicir iioi haviiig compleied ihe course, 55% of 
llie drop-oui respondenis agreed iliai enrolling as a inauire siudeni was an 
ad\aniagc and ^^l^i iound going lo l-nivcrsii\ was a "ver> wurihwhile" or 
"uorihuhilc " experience. 

3. .Staff 

uii little t'j tlh- I \ i\'ih\i\ /)iit I'lmu- iiuunn Miulcfils 

When qucsiuuicd as lo ilic mlc ol ihc I'ni^crsiiy vis-a-vis pari-iinie 
rnaiurc siiiilciiis. iuci halt ol ilic siali rcspiMulenis (CiO'v ) fell ihai ihe 
l':n\ersii\ s role ^^as a ceniral inie. Jusi ti\er4{]'; lell llial sucli provision was 
(KMi[ihcral It) ihc main lunciion ol (lie I'nivcisiiy. Siafl were sirongly 
supporiive ol ihe paiiicipahon l\\ paii inne iiuiUire adiills in uiulergraduaie 
courses. Injl sull leiiarded such respunsihilii) as an appciulagc tir supplcnicnlary 
lo ihc nunn role ol ihe rni\eisii\. 

(hi Ctniluist hclw ccn imrt-unw nuitun- anil ii tntiiimiiil \iHilcnl\ 

Sialf gencrall) feh ihal the hrjhei nioiivaimn ufilie MKiuirc siudcnis was 
i>ne of ihcir grealesi assels. 'n)e\ weie also iin[-it-« cd hy iheir coii.scicniious 
and liard working api^oachcs upwards ilieir simhcs Oue lo nialuriiy and life 
experiences, ihe suidenis gcnerall\. weic seen U) he more confideni. able lo see 
ihe course m a broader perspecn\c and were more comnumicaiive ihaii the 
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traditional students. 

(c) Approaches to teaching 

Over half (53%) of the staff believed it was necessary to adopt a different 
approach to that used in teaching younger students. Some felt that there was a 
need to help and orientate mature students who faced problems of assimilation 
into such a programme. Others saw the need for greater llexibility of approach 
to teaching and assessment to allow for their backgrounds, maturity and 
experiences. 

(d) Expectations of part-time mature snulenis 

Staff were asked if they considered that ihc expectations of mature students 
were different to those students who come lo University straight from school. 
Over half (59%) believed that the mature students have different expectations 
and that they are subject to a number ol competing demands on their lime, not 
all of which are academic. Staff were also of the view that mature students 
were, in general, more highly motivated, had clearer goals and more positive 
attitudes to study than the generality of youiip^r students. 

( e) Standards achieved hy parhiinw miUiov situlcni.s 

Staff were given the opponunii) lo comment on die Ntandards achieved by 
mature and traditional sludeni^. Mo^t of the .staff were impressed by the 
performance of part-timers and based on their examination results, 767f felt 
they should be given the option of pursuing an Honours B.A. Degree. 
However, less than a quarter (24r; ) of the staff were opposed to an honours 
programme and felt that the paii-iime studenis tended to have greater difficulty 
than younger students in coping with academic programmes. 

Conclusions and Recommendations 

The findings from the review of the literature and the U.C.G. results 
show that the participants were, in ucneral. under fony years of age. The most 
significant determinant of participation was the amount of education already 
completed and previous attendance at a third level college was a characteristic 
of the participants. Members of the working class, unemployed, retired and 
educationally disadvantaged were significantly under-represented. High 
motivation and maturity contributed lo the examination success of the 
participants. Most studenis deeply appreciated the opportunity afforded to 
them lo continue iheir education to degree level and were satisfied with the 
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formal and standards of the course. Staff were very positive in their desire to 
encourage even grater panicipation by mature students in continuing education. 



There is a need for institutes of higher education to be concerned about 
students not completing courses and to provide adequate counselling facilities 
for all students. Course withdrawal, or temptation to leave was greater in the 
early stages of courses, and lack of finance was one of the factors which 
contributed to student withdrawal. 

The marginal status of adult education in Irish Universities reflects the 
position intemationally. The education and training of mature students on a 
part-tinie basis is not recognised as being a central function of the Universities. 
Facilities for continuing education throughout life ought to be available to all 
citizens and institutes of higher education must play their pan in such provision. 

Because adults differ from traditional undergraduates in their 
expectations, motivation and life experiences, a more flexible approach to their 
development is required. Rules and regulations which may be suitable for full- 
time younger students, may not be appropriate for those who have 
commiimenis and roles to perforin, other than those associated with that of the 
full-time undergraduate. Many mature part-timers do feel that they are 
sometimes treated as ".second-class eiii/cns" in icnus of facilities in registration 
and payment of fees. 

An adiilt-centreei approach to ilic icacliiiig o\ mature part-timers, more 
flexibility wiili regard to registration, liming of classes, payment of fees and 
opportunities and facilities a par w'wh those offered to traditional 
undergraduates are required, il equality of access and treatment is to be 
priividcd for adults wiiliin our Universities. Their motivation and commitment, 
the sacrifices ihcy arc prepared lo make in order lo return to education are 
examples lo all uho arc involved in third level education. The maturity and 
experience winch ihcy bring with them to our colleges certainly enhances the 
learning society and ought to be maichcd by a deeper connnitment by the 
aijihontics of our third level insiiiiitions to their development. 

It third le\el iostituiioiis arc concerned about equality of opportunity, 
ihere is a need for tlioni to encourage those, whose lives have been 
ci.-cumscnhcd cnliurally. sociall> and financially, to participate in higher 
education. One valuable factoi in recruitment would be the nationwide 
dexelopmcm ol appiopriale access courses. 

Hie H))plciueniation of paid odiicaiional leave and the availability of a 
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comprehensive grant scheme for mature students is csseniiaL Continuing 
education must develop in response to local and national needs. ITiird level 
institutions need to be more directly involved with students from school leaving 
age to retirement, and govemments must treat the education of all adults as an 
integral part of the State's provision for education. 
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HOW GENERAL ABILITY INTERACTS 
WITH INSTRUCTIONAL METHODS 
TO PRODUCE DIFFERENT LEARNING OUTCOMES 

Brenda Sugrue and Bridie Bamicle 



Theoretical Framework 

In the laie 1950s and early 60s, much research was conducted lo lesi the 
hypothesis that discovery learning leads to more active cognitive processing, 
better retention and farther transfer than does expository instruction. The 
hypothesis grew out of the cognitive theories of learning, such as that of 
Bruner,^ which were in vogue at the time. The early studies on discovery 
learning led to inconsistent findings and were wrought with conceptual, 
methodological, and semantic problems.* The role of individual differences in 
leaniing from instruction was ignored, and there was a lack of consistency in 
the definition and labelling of independent and dependent variables. 

In the past two decades, there have been significant advances in leaniing 
theory and research on instructional methods, minimising many of these 
problems. ITie most important developments will now be described. 

Cognitive Theories of Learning and IVansfer 

Recent cognitive theories of how knowledge is acquired, stored in 
memory, retrieved, and used have led lo a focus on transfer of learning and on 
the relationship between acquisition proLVsses atul subsequent levels of transfer 
of knowledge. The degree lo which knowledge can be used in new contexis 
has become the operational definition of the degree lo which ihe knowledge has 
been actively processed and stored in generalisable form. The greater ihe 
extent of transformation of existing memory structures to accommodate new 
information, the greater the subsequent abilits to transfer the newly-learned 
knowledge to novel siiuaiion.s/ 

Aptitiide-'Ireatnient Interaction 

It has been concluded, from aptitude-treatment interaction (ATI) 




research, that no instructional method can be said to have absolute effects on 
the learning processes of students or on subsequent recall and transfer 
performance/ Acquisition processes and performance outcomes result from 
the interaction of instructional method with learner characteristics and learning 
task characteristics.* Leamer characteristics, such as prior knowledge, level of 
general ability, and motivation interact with instructional method to produce 
different types of cognitive processing, knowledge structures in memory, and 
performance outcomes/ 

Instructional Methods 

The concepts of high and low cognitive load instructional methods have 
been defined. High load instruction places a high information processing 
burden on the learner, wno must him/hcrself render the information more 
meaningful and transferable. Expository instmction, such as that involved in 
the traditional lecture, is generally a high load method because it presents 
information to learners without any attempt to induce or monitor, in individual 
students, the kind of cognitive processing that would be necessary to reorganise 
and integrate the information in a meaningful way. 

New load instrucrion provides the cognitive processing support necessary 
to integrate new information with old. Carefully structured activities are used 
to force learners to engage in active mental processing.' Learning in this 
manner facilitates the later retrieval, u.se. and transfer of knowledge to novel 
problems.' Low load methods model, or compensate for, the kind of cognitive 
proces.sing that is required to become expert in a particular task domain. Some 
guided di.scovery instructional methods, such as interacting with analogical 
models or .simulation . are low load methods bccau.se they force learners to test 
their existing knowledge in relation to a ta.sk, only to find out that there are gaps 
in that knowledge." 'ITie awareness of a 'gap" or misunderstanding represents 
an opportunity for learning and the learner will actively modify hi.s^cr existing 
knowledge," 

(Jcncral Ability 

It now appears that the es.sence of general ability is the ability to adapt 
exi.siit^g knowledge to novel and complex tasks or problems. Uniniers with 
higher general ability appear to .spontaneously u.se analogies and con.struct more 
general procedures during learning and problem solving than do learners with 
lower general ability. ' Ixamers with higher general ability are more likely to 
engage in the elaborative encoding, reorganisation and continut)us testing of 
their "provisional a.sscniblies.*'-' Learners with lower general ability rely on 
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simpler connections and non-semantic forms of elaboration such as 
maintenance rehearsal; their strategy demands more atieniion and memory 
resources and leaves stored knowledge highly susceptible to interference from 
subsequent inputs, 

Disordinal Interactions 

Recent re-examinaiions of ATI research in the light of cognitive theories 
of learning have led to the discovery of a paiiern of disordinal interactions: 
instructional methods that seem to promote learning and transfer among 
learners with low general ability appear to depress the learning of learners with 
high ability.'^ It seems that instruction that provides too much support for 
learning inhibits or interferes with the existing strategies of learners with higher 
general ability to integrate and reorganise knowledge for themselves. Learners 
with higher levels of general ability do especially well under instruction that is 
significantly incomplete in terms of the support for cognitive processing 
provided, because it affords them opportunities for the spontaneous "active 
retrieval and adaptation of old assemblies and, particularly, the invention of 
new assemblies,"'"* without imposing a strategy fordoing so. 

Less is known about the type of iiistruitional conditions that best help 
learners with lower levels of general ability to adapt and construct new 
assemblies/procedures. The concrete analogical models and verbalisation 
techniques employed by Mayer are an attempt to make explicit for learners the 
processes that high ability learners engage in spontaneously.'* Mayer s findings 
indicate that such externalisation of" effective acquisition processes are most 
effective in promoting transfer of knowledge for learners with low general 
ability. Many other studies, such as those by Yalow"' and Gray,'^ have 
compared the effects of high anti low load instructional methods on learners 
with different levels of general ability, and have obtained results similar to 
those of Mayer. 

Need for Research 

lliere is a need for research lo identify, more precisely, the nature of the 
interaction between the general abihty of learners and the level of support for 
cognitive processing provided by instruction. Previous ATI studies have not 
controlled for dilTerences in the prior knowledge of learners in relation to the 
learning tasks employed. Neither have previous ATI studies measured a 
variety of levels of translor outcomes. The study reported here sought i^^ 
improve on the design and methodology of previous ATI studies by selecting a 
learning task that would not he alTected by prior knowledge, designing 
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treatments that differed only in the degree of external support for cognitive 
processing provided, and measuring two transfer outcomes. The general 
hypothesis tested was that level of general ability interacts significantly, and in 
a disordinal manner, with instructional method. More specifically, learners 
with higher general ability achieve higher levels of transfer with expository 
instruction (a high cognitive load method); learners with lower general ability 
achieve higher levels of transfer with discovery instruction (a low cognitive 
load method). In other words, discovery/low load instruction compensates for 
lack of existing ability to transfer, but interferes with higher aptitude for 
transfer. 



The sample consisted of 80 volunieors from the first year students at 
ITiomond College of Hducation, I.iincrick, Ireland. Subjects were matched on 
level of general ability and each matched pair was randomly assigned to 
treatment groups. 

Leanun^ Task 

In order to niininiise the etlceis ol prior knowledge, a "meaningless" or 
"laboratory" type task. Challenger, was selected for the puiposes of the study. 
The task has two main features: patterns (512 possible) and operations (3 
po.ssible). Challenger is a eompiiter-based iwo-ditnensional "puzzle" or set of 
tasks eonsi.sting of a 3 x 3 square matrix of cells, each cell being either green or 
white. The goal of the task is to change the pattern from an arbitrary 
arrangement of green and while cells to a matrix consisting of a single white 
cell surrounded by eight green cells; 



Due to the s\inmenieal nature of the matrix, three distinct moves arc 
possible: 

1, if ilk' euisor is on a CiMnei eell. then lhal corner cell and tliree cells 
suriouiuhiiii II ehaiiue eoloui: 

2. if the cursor is on the lUuKlle eell of an> suie, then all ihree cells on that 
sitie chaiiL^e colour; 



Method 



Subjects 



Ci CiCi 

c; wci 
(i cic; 
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if the cursor is on the centre cell, then that cell and the middle cell on 
each side of the matrix change colour. 



For the purposes of this experiment, instruction focused on a subset of 
the solution paths from three initial patterns, each requiring a minimum of six 
moves to be transformed to the goal state. The initial patterns of two of the 
paths were instances of one general patiem. The paths leading to the goal from 
these pailenis would facilitate abstraction of more general rules for solving 
Challenger. 



Treatments 



ERLC 



The two instructional methods designed for use in this study were similar 
in the following respects: 

1. Initial information provided about the goal of the task; the operations, 
i.e., moves, pennitted to attain the subgoals/goal of the task; and the 
entire sequence of moves to solve Path 1. 

2. Initial opportunity (practice) to acquire knowledge of the moves and their 
effects on the "state" of the task. 

3. A progressive pan method of instruction, working backward from the 
goal state. 

4. The learner was restricted to one panicular move in cases v\h»rc there 
was an alternative move which vsould also lead closer to the goal. 

5. No explicit reference was made to the syminelrical nature of the task. 

The instructional methods designed for this study differed in the 
following manner. The expository instructional method was a high cognitive 
load method which provided complete informaiion about the steps in each 
procedure together with practice, but little opportunity for error and no 
corrective feedback other than a display of the correct move when an incorrect 
move was attempted. The discovery insnuctional method was a low cognitive 
load method which initially presented incomplete inlonnation about the steps in 
each procedure and forced the learner to actively construct the steps through a 
process of trial, error, and implicit feedback. Learners in both treatment groups 
were able to perform the secjuence of steps in each procedure without error at 
the end of the instructional prourammo. A more complete description of the 
two computer-based training programmes is available in Sugrue (1^^S9). 
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Following Snow and Lohmaii's argument,'" scores on the paper folding 
test from the Educational Testing Services set of Cognitive Reference Tests 
were used as the measure of general ability in this study. Reliabilities for the 
paper folding test vary from .76 to .93." In this study the reliability 
(Cronbach's alpha) was .80. Work by Snow establishes the validity of the test 
as a measure of Gf.^" 



Outcome Measures 

Two outcome measures were employed: near transfer and far transfer. 
Each test consisted of 3 items, i.e. paths. A time limit of .seven minutes was 
impo.sed on each item in each test. Neither of the tests required transfer 
beyond the domain of Challenger. The initial patterns of the three near transfer 
items were either in'emiediatc patterns or rotations of patterns in the paths on 
with instruction was provided. Thus. ;tiey were testing mastery of the basic 
skills required for expertise in the Challenger task. 'ITie three far transfer items 
required generalisation of tho.se basic skills to solution from previously unseen 
initial patterns. 



For each item in each test, sokilion or non-solution, number of moves 
made, and .sequence of moves made during solution of the item were recorded 
by the computer, 'lliese data were used to t'onn continuou.s measures of near 
transfer and far transfer of the proccdmes learned during instruction. The 
range of scores on any item was from 0 to 20. Since each test consisted of 3 
items, the range of scores on each test u as from 0 to 60. A full description of 
the tomiation of the continuous dependent measures is available in Sugrue." 

Anuly.sLs Procedure 



The main hypolliesis (that iheiv uoiikl he a disordinal interaction effect 
between in.structiuiial method and general ability on the dependent variables) 
was tested ii.sing hierarchical multiple regression (following the stepwise 
procedure outlined in Pedha/er). - I lierarcliical multiple regres.s^ion is ba.sed on 
the correlatioii.s between a luinibei of nidependent (or "predictor") variables and 
one ilependent variable. Since there were two dependent variables in this study 
(near transfer and far transfer) tun separate regressions were done, one with 
near transfer as the dependent variable, the other with tar transfer as the 
dependent variable. In this study the independent variables were the treatment 
(in.structional niellunt). general ability. :iiui the interaction between them, l-ach 
independent variable is added in turn lo an equation and the resulting multiple 
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correlation (R^) is observed and tested for significance. The actual statistical 
tests are partial F-tests; an overall F-test is also performed on when all of the 
independent variables have been added, including any interactions between 
variables. 

If R^ is significant after an interaction has been added to the equation, it 
means that the correlation between the continuous independent variable (in the 
case of this study, general ability) and the continuous dependent variable (in the 
case of this study, either near transfer or far transfer) is significantly different 
for each treatment group (in this case for the discovery and the expository 
treatment groups). 

The next step is to plot the regression line for each treatment group (each 
line represents the correlation between the continuous independent variable and 
the dependent variable) and calculate the point at which the lines intersect. 
One can then make predictions about the outcome (in this study the transfer 
score) one can expect for a leamer with a particular aptitude (in this case level 
of general ability) if he or she receives one treatment or the other (in the case of 
this study, if he or she is exposed to expository or discover instruction). 

Results 

Before presenting the results of the nui ii regression analysis, some 
information on the general ability levels of students in each treatment group, 
and descriptive statistics for each of the two dependent variables, are presented. 

General Ability 

There was no significant difference between the means (t = .13; df = 78: 
p = .894) or variances (F = 1.65: df = I, 78; p = .121) of the general ability 
scores for the two treatment groups. 

Descriptive Statistics 

Table 1 presents the mean iiiul stLuulard deviation on each depe?idcnt 
variable (near and far transt'ei j tor each uvainuMii iiroup (discovery and 
expository) and for ilie total sample. 
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TABLE 1 — Dependent variables : Descriptive Statistics 







Mean 




SD 








Total 






Total 




Disc 


Kxp. 


Sample 


Disc. 


Exp. 


Sample 


Variable 


(n:=40) 


(11=40) 


(n=80) 


(n=40) 


(n=40) 


(n=80) 


Near Transfer 


35.79 


34.32 




13.21 


T7.33"" 


15,33 


Far Transfer 


14.55 


8.80 


11.67 


15.18 


9.09 


12.76 



Regression Analysis 



Table 2 presetiis (as cacli succcs.sivc independent variable was entered 
in the equation) and the overall f-test after all of the independent variables had 
been entered, first with near transfer as the dependent variable, and secondly 
with far transfer as the dependent variable. Iti the case of near transfer, was 
,26 which was significant at the .OOOO level; this meant thai the variables 
general ability, instruciional method and the interaction between ihein 
accounted for of the variance in near transfer. In the case of far transfer, 
R' was only .079 which was not siutiifKMni: this meant tliat the independent 
variables in this stud) acXHumied fi^r onl> S'.c i>f the variance in far transfer. 



TABLK 2 — Summar\ ufrcsuU.s for stepui.se reKi'^'^J^'^n*^ 





R* ti)r Successive liijepeiuletu j 

Varuihles I-niereii I 

i 








Dcpetulcni 
Variable 


f 

1 

l- A 1 • A ! 


Overall 
1* \alue 


lit 


P 


N 


.(K):t 2:<s i 

I 




.^.7h 


(XKK) 


I- 


05 n 07% O^ws i 

1 


1 \'Hm 


^7h 





T = irojimcni 

A = iiciicral abilil) 

'r*.-\ interaction 

N =: near iraiislcr 

f- = fai iranslcr 




Tlic partial f-'-icsts for the siiinihcarico of the relatiiMisliips between 
individual itidepctident vanablcs and each nf the t\u> dependetil variables are 
presented in Table .V The resiihs will ho summarised^ firstly for near transfer 
and second I)* for far transfer. 
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TABLE 3 — Partial F-tests on single independent variables 





Independent 








Dcpenderu 


Variables 








VarlaDlC 


Entered 


t; 

r 


01 


P 


Near Transfer 


T*A/1\A 


•2.030 


1,76 


.0459** 




A/T.T*A 


5.020 


1.76 


.0000** 




T/AT*A 


2.072 


1.76 


.0417** 


Far Transfer 


T*AyT.A 


.129 


K76 


.8974 




A/T 


1..S3S 


1.77 


.1280 




T/A 


2.04S 


1.77 


.0440** 



1^ = 


treatiiiciit 


A = 


genLM\il iihilit) 




inicraciidii 


/ 






siuniliiiiiil ill or hcvDiul .0.^ level 



Near I ransftr 

l-;ich (if the iiulei^enJeiil \ariahles aiul their interaclit)n was significantly 
related io ne;ir iransler. The ^il!ni^ieaMl inieraeiion meant that the relationship 
lx•l^^een iieneial ahiht> anti near iiansler was sitinirieantly dilTcrent in the two 
irealnienl ijioups A scpaiaie reiiiession ec|ii;iiion was Inrnied for each group 
nhe expi»Mior> linmp ami the tliseo'»er\ L'roiipi and ihe point ot intersection of 
the Ivvo lines was LalcuLueJ: 

lujualUMi loi e\pnsiinr\ ^loup: 

Near TiansfL-i = o73^^(MJ + 2.s^J7>7m( ieueialAhilil) ) 

I'.tjwaiiiMi h>i ilise^>\ei\ L'huip 

NcnlMiisU'i - 21(iMHiw ♦ wsw>s i( i^-iK-jal .Xhihiv I 

'Ihepninit)! iiHeisL\iii»n 

I'lyuie I shows .i plm dI ihi- iwn u'lmcssumi lines. The discovery 
Ireainieni supeiior !rt siudenis w iih lowci le\els ul i^cneral ahiliiy (up to 
14.5). while ihc e\posiini\ ne.ilinein was supvrioi loi siiuU'nis widi liigher 
levels ()! i!eneutl vihdil> (Imin and up) 



Figure 1 — Regression of near transfer on G for each treatment group 
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Near 
Transfer 




high-load 



ow-load 



10 15 
General Ability 



20 



Far IVansfer 

There was no significant interaction effect between the two independent 
variables on far transfer (partial F = .129: df = 1. 76; p = .8974); this meant 
that the relationship between general ability and far transfer was similar in both 
treatment groups. The only independent variable that was significantly related 
to far transfer was in.structional method (partial F = 2.048; df = 1.77; p = 
.0430); this meant that there was a significant difference between the ^ar 
transfer scores of the two treatment groups, llic discovery treatment produced 
higher levels ot far transfer (mean = 14.^5, SD =' 15.18) than did the 
expository in.structional metiiod (mean = 8.80. .SD = 9.09) regardless of level of 
general ability of liie students. 

Discussion 



The fmdmgs of tiiis study concurred uiiii nuich of current theory and 
previous research. In pailicular. die relationsiiip betueen general ability and 
near transfer was much more pronounced when liie instructional method placed 
the burden ol cognitive processing on tiie learners theni.selvcs. than when 
support for appropriate cognitive processing was enibeildcd in the instruction 
Although tiie expository treainieiit broke the task down into its component 
.steps, demonstrated the correct behaviour at each step, and allowed the learners 
to practice the correct steps until tiiey could reproduce the six steps in .sequence 
H did not encourage the learners to abstract more general heuristics for solving 
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Challenger problems. The discovery ireainieni may have forced all learners to 
interpret each new step towards solution of Challenger by violating their 
expectations about the next move. Learners saw the results of the erroneous 
moves they made and had a chance to "find" the correct move, thereby 
integrating it more with their existing knowledge and ixjiidering the procedure 
more gencralisable. However, the expository insiructional method was more 
appropriate for learners who had the general ability to make such 
generalisations without any suppon. 

The fiiuling that the discovery treainieiii led to greater far transfer for all 
learners, regardless of general ability, seems to contradict the theory that 
instructional iiiethods that provide suppoii for cognitive processing depress the 
transfer .scores of learners with higher general abiliiy. However, it is consistent 
wiih vSnow and l.ohnian's conelii.sion ihal ihe p;uieni of di.sordinal interactions 
between general abilii\ and insirueiii)nal nieihnd Iveonies less apparent as the 
level of traiist'er inereases.'* In ihe ease dT the pre.seni study, ihis finding .should 
be viewed with eimlion beeaiise ihe seorcN on ihe far transfer test were 
cxirenieK low. iiulicaling thai, tor ilie aniouni of insirueiion and practice 
providciK the lar iransier le.si was nuieh loo ditYieuli. Nevertheless, this 
finding could ieiul lo ilic hypothesis llial when larilier transfer of knowledge is 
required after iiistriietion. then eMernal eoiinitive processing support during 
initial iCvinnnL* is hcncrieial tor all le;irners. reuardle.ss of general ability. This 
hypothesis nia\ hold unl\ Ini laiiliei iiansfer wiilim a particular domain of 
knowledge: it appears thai geneial ahilii\ i\ related to transfer of knowledge 
hciwccn domains K'orno t<: Maiuliiuu ln. 

The rcsiilis ul ilii\ stud\ lend supinui lo the ilieoi) that the completeness 
of the eogniii\c proeessiii^j Mippori einheiUk**! ui iiisiruelioiial meiliods is 
imporlani iii relation to iIimjuIuuiI AI Is I Ik- k-suIk also lend funher support 
lo the iheoi \ ihal ahiliiv tti iianslci in a Iuik lion of t\ [V ol* cognitive 

pioeessing iIuiiml* leainiML'. In u*inis ol pieseripiion tot the design of 
insiruLlton. this stml> imlieau-s that ulien ilu* tlesncd miieonie is near transfer, 
and learners lia\e lower le\eK o\ ijeiK-Ml abiliiv. ilicn low load in.strueiion is 
best. If (he leariieis aie higher in L'cncral vihilil\. llie\ need liille or iU)t siippon 
for eogmtive proeessini!. Howevei. nuMe cxiernal suppon lor cognitive 
processing nia\ be iec|i;iicil h\ ,ill leaincis il laiihei liaiisler wiihin a donuiin is 
required. 
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INTEGRATING EQUAL OPPORTUNITIES 
IN THE CURRICULUM OF TEACHER EDUCATION 1988-1991' : 
TENET PROGRAMME DISSEMINATION PHASE 

Sheelagh Drudy, Hugh Gash, Kathleen Lynch, Padraig 6 Laimhm, 
Richard Moles, Claire Lane, Mairin Ganly. Cynthia Fogarty, 
Grainne O'Flynn, and Arthur Dunne. 

Introduction 

The Tenet programme is the result of the response of the Association of 
Teacher Education in Kurope to a 1985 resolution by the EC Council of 
Ministers for Education. The Resolution recommended that an action 
programme be implemented in EC countries to ensure equal opportunities in 
education for boys and girls. This programme would facilitate equal access to 
all fomis 01 education and training. It would enable girls and boys to make 
educational and career choices which would afford them the .same employment 
and economic opportunities. It would, further, motivate girls and boys to make 
non-traditional choices and encourui:c girls to participate as much as boys in 
new and expanding sectors within education and vocational training. An 
essential part of this proposed E.C action programme wa.s the question and 
pedagogics of equal opportunity in teachers' initial and in-service training. It 
was felt that there was a need to raise teachers' awareness of gendei -related 
issues. Accordingly, Guidelines .Action were prepared by the ATEH and 
presented to the Commission of the luuopean Ccunrnunities (.Aniosen and Nl 
Charthaigh, 19X7). Project proposals were invited from teacher education 
institutions and organisations in all f-C countries. Projects were to be jointly 
funded by the Commission and by the Ministries in mehiber states. 

In the Republic of Ireland fi\e piojects received funding in 1988/89. 
The first phase of these projects completed in June, 19S9. All projects 
received funding for the second phase — 19X9-1990. A sixth project was 
added to the original five in the second phase. These projects have now- 
received funding for a third year, the dissemination phase. 

Two "f the projects are cv)ncerned \\\{\\ pre.service education. One of 
these, directeu b) Dr.Hugh (iash. ai St. Patrick'.s College. Drumcondra focuses 
on primary teachers. The other directed by Kathleen l.ynch at University 
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College, Dublin, involves second level student teachers. The remaining 
projects are inservice ones. One of these, directed by Dn Padraig 6 Lfiimhin at 
the Department of Education involves primary teachers. Ilie other three are 
post-primary projects. These are located at Thomond College (Director : Dn 
Richard Moles), the Teachers' Union of Ireland (Director : Mr, Peter 
MacMenamin); and the sixth project run by the Institute of Guidance 
Counsellors (Director : Mn Arthur Dunne). 

In each member state coordination of the projects is carried out by a 
iepresentative of the Department/Ministry of Education. In Ireland the 
National Coordinator is Ms. Hilda McHugh of the Department of Education. 
There is also project coordination at European level. The very important post 
of European Coordinator is held by an Irish representative — Dr, Dearbhal N( 
Charthaigh of Thomond College of Education, Limerick. 

From the outset, evaluation of the projects was seen to be the key to 
successful outcomes. Each project director carried out detailed internal 
evaluation of the interventions. In addition, an external evaluator was 
appointed: Dr. Sheelagh Drudy, St. Patrick's College, Maynooih. The approach 
to evaluation has been to adopt a variety of modes, both qualitative and 
quantitative. The primary focus is on the impact of the interventions on 
teachers' attitudes. 

Two alternative underlying philosophies are to be found among the six 
projects. In two of the projects emphasis is on altitude change as a prerequisite 
for behavioural change in the clas.srooni. In the remaining four projects the 
as.sunipiion is that an ahcraiion in classroom behaviour and in the curriculum 
can bring about altitude change and thus affect future behaviour. ITie external 
evaluaf on procedures used incliuled visii.s to schools, semi-struttured 
interviews, lesson observation, participation in workshops, and a post- 
programme .survey of all participating teachers. 

I'.xiernal ami intom.u . \aluaiion revealed very higii levels of motivation 
among parlicipatinji teachers. H\ ihe end of the first pha.sc of the action 
programme there were very po.siiive aiiiuides touards gender equality among 
the majority of participants. lAaiuaiion also showed improved levels of 
awnreness of equal opporuiniii'^s issues among teachers. However, the 
importance ol preservice and in.service education on gender related i.^-sues al.so 
emerged. None of the in.service teachers had had any kind of fonnal training in 
this aren. 'Iliis programme of action research, and research done elsewhere, 
indicates that teacher attitude is one of the crucial dimensions in both the 
reproduction of and in the changing of sex stereotyping. 
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CHILDREN'S GENDER PERCEPTIONS AND THE CURRICULUM 

St. Patrick's College, Tenet Project : Director, Hugh Gash 
assisted by Mark Morgan and Ciaran Sugrue. 

T 

The purpose of this project was to measure children's sex role stereotypes 
at the primary level and then to try to change these stereotypes with appropriate 
classroom procedures, and finally to develop teaching materials. The 
theoretical approach taken was based on "Piagetian" theories of cognition. The 
gender stereotypes which were considered were children's perceptions about 
behaviour. 



Data were collected from 873 children in a sample of 36 Irish primary 
classrooms stratified by age (5, 8, 1 1 years), location (urban, rural), and 3 types 
of school (single gender, or mixed), and treatment (experimental, control). 
Information was also sought on the child's ability and the mother's educational 
level and employment. 

The teachers were given materials prior to the intervention period. They 
were asked to integraie the topic of .sex stereotyping appropriately into their 
lessons each day during a period of five weeks. The teaching strategies were 
indirect, child centered, and .sensitive to the child's identity (Gash, 1989); they 
emphasi.sed probing and questioning (across the different curriculum areas) 
rather than providing guidelines aboiii the correctness of different ideas. 
Amongst the interventions which were suggested to the teachers were a 
questioning technique called "distancing," and a modelling technique designed 
to familiarise children with people in non-typical occupations. 

Distancing is the prc^cess of itiniing in more complete understandings of 
experience. Teachers can ask certain types of questions which will allow the 
children to focus on experiences to refine their thinking. Distancing 
behaviours include evaluating. They all require the child to go beyond the 
information given and to rellect on their experiences (Sigel and Cocking, 1977). 
Hs.sentially the aim of these questioning strategies was to piovide the child with 
opportunities tor cognitive conflict. 

Use was also made of models of counter stereotypically etnploycd 
persons including fetuale amiy officers, ban gardai, female veterinary surgeons, 
and male nurses. The control groups engaged in their nomial class activities 
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and the teachers were encouraged not to discuss gender stereotyping for the 
duration of the experimental period. The children were pretested and post- 
tested using a test of gender perception which had been used previously in 
Ireland, Best et al (1977). 

Comparison of the stereotype score in 1989 with the scores reported for 
1975 indicated awareness has increased. There was no significant effect on 
stereotype score of mother's educational level or employment status. Them 
were no significant differences for pupil gender or for location (rural or urban). 
There were significant differences for age and ability (increases being 
associated with greater awareness of the stereotype), and for type of school 
(with all boys' schools exhibiting greatest awareness of stereotyping, all girls' 
schools the least, and mixed schools in between). Overall the experimental 
treatment did not significantly alter the children's awareness of stereotypes 
except in the urban sample with the youngest children. However, (with 
hindsight), the appropriateness of a forced choice binary measure can be called 
into question. It would have been better to assess change by using a five point 
scale. This latter strategy was used in Phase 2 of this project (1989-1990). 

Phase 2 

In Phase 2 fifteen student teachers took a course in their final year which 
included a substantial component on gender stereotyping. As part of their 
work they developed materials for use in schools to provide children with the 
opportunities to reconsider their understandings of stereotypes. Considerable 
quantities of materials were produced and distributed to participating teachers, 
997 children were tested, and a video describing the project was made. The 
results of the testing programme on these children showed that the educational 
strategies used significantly lowered the gender stereotypes of the children in 
our programme, l^e other findings were similar to iho.se found in Pha.se 1 of 
the project. Project members were active in dis.seminating the results at 
conferences and seminars nationally and internationally. 

Our concept of equal opportunity is founded on the need to respect our 
ditterences which follows irom a constructivist episteniology. In other words 
— we all perceive the world somewhat differently, so we must learn to respect 
our various efforts to put this perception into language. Our disagreements are 
at the level of explanation and so if "true" representation is .seen to be a fiction, 
am: unattainable, it is easier to di.sagree agreeably with mutual respect. 
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WORLDS APART : GENDER INEQUALITIES IN EDUCATION 
AND WAYS OF ELIMINATING THEM 

UCD Tenet Project : Director, Kathleen Lynch. 

Aim of Project 

The principal aim of the UCD project was to develop an awareness and 
understanding among preservice second-level teachers of the nature of gender 
inequalities in education and to identify with them ways of eliminating these. 
Throughout the project we tried to develop students' awareness of the 
interrelationship between gender, social class and other inequalities. 

To achieve these goals, research was undenaken to develop the relevant 
course material. Material was developed for a 20 hour lecture/seminar 
programme which specifically focused on gender inequalities in education. 
While the issues addressed in the programme varied slightly between Phase 1 
and Phase 2 of the project, the following areas formed the core of the teaching 
programme. At all times an attempt was made to take a holistic equality 
approach to the que.stions involved. 

Course Themes 

An exposition of various theories explaining women's 
subordination to men. 

The educational implications of patriarchal knowledge. 

The fortiial curriculum : problems of .sexism in particulai .subjects 
with .special reference to Iri.sh schools. 

Scientific and technological education: Why arc girls alienated? 
What can be done to change this? 

The Hidden Curriculum and the reproduction of gender 
inequalities: an analysis of how school organi.sation and classroom 
interaction can reinforce gender stereotypes. What can we do to 
change this? 

Men, masculinity and sexism in schools: A focus on the 
stereotyping of boys. 
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7, The interrelationship between gender, social class and racial 
inequalities in schools. 

8. Co-education or single sex education: Does ii make any difference 
in promoting equality? 

The Outcome and Evaluation of the Project 

The Course was offered as an optional unit within the second-level 
preservice teacher education programme (Higher Diploma in Education); 51 
students participated over the two years. 

An experimental model was adopted to assess the success of the project. 
Students were pre-tested in terms of three sets of gender related altitudes prior 
to undertaking the course and again after its completion. A control group from 
the student-teachers who did not take the course was tested along similar lines. 
In both Phase 1 and 2 of the project we found ihat the students who had taken 
the Gender Course were significantly more aware of sex discrimination in 
education, and were noticeably stronger in iheir belief in sex equality 
(significantly so in Phase I but not in Phase 2). In terms of their factual 
knowledge of gender issues in Irish education, the Gender Group were far 
ahead of the Control Group after they had completed the course. In both phases 
of the project the students who opted to do the Gender Course were slightly 
more aware of gender issues than the Control Groups prior to doing the course. 
These differences increased dramatically, however, after the Gender Group 
completed the course. 

Finally, as a result of the project, awateness of gender and related 
inequalities has increased considerably among the sliW of the Education 
Department: there are two core courses where gender issues are being 
addressed now where they were not covered hitherto. In addition, the course 
of lectures developed during the project will eontinue after the project finishes. 

f-inally, the Tcnci project gave an iniportani impetus to the tiew {^quality 
Studies Centre in setting up ii.s Masters and Diploma prograninie.s in Equality 
Studies. The latter are foeu.sed exclusively on equality issues relating to 
gender social class, minorities and global North/South divisions. 
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TOWARDS IMPROVED ACCESS TO THE WHOLE SPECTRUM OF THE 
WHOLE CURRICULUM FOR GIRLS AND BOYS 

Department of Education Tenet Project : Director, Padraig 6 L^imhin 
assisted by Hilda McHugh, Sean MacConmara 
and Cldr U( Bieasl^in, 

The Department of Education's particular project operates at primary 
level and concerns itself with the inservice education of primary teachers. It is 
now in its third year. Administered from the Department's Curriculum unit and 
managed by a Project Team composed of four Primary School Inspectors 
assisted by a Steering Committee representing all professional interests 
involved, it targets primary teachers, aiming to raise their awareness of the 
issue of equal opportunities, to prepare guidelines and resources for their use in 
schools, to develop a module for their inservice education and to initiate and 
conduct for them inservice courses of one week's duration. 

Using existing structures, it operated in its first year in seven schools 
broadly representative of Irish primary schools in general and involved 85 
teachers and about 2,500 pupils between the ages of four and thirteen years and 
in its second year in iweniy-one schools (including four in Northern Ireland) 
involving 185 teachers and about 5,300 pupils. Two teachers acting as 
research assistants to the project surveyed relevant literature and made available 
background iiifonnation, teaching strategies and assessment procedures for use 
by participants. 

livaluaiion was carried out by participants and by members of the Project 
Team. Participating teachers carried out initial, formative and summative 
evaluation of themes, Principal leachers evaluated schools, members of the 
Project leani visited participating schools, Boards of Management and parents 
informally evaluated projects locally and the project Director, the National 
^valuator, the National Coordinator and the Kuropean Coordinator provided 
reports. Initially informal approaches were made to selected schools, 
lliereafier. Principal leachers and Chairpersons of Boards of Management 
were fonnally invited to participate in the project, schools' profiles were sought, 
research materials supplied and halt-day seminars held in all participating 
schools. 

Teachers involved in Phase I of the project, either individually or as 
members of groups of .staffs, chose a managerial, organisational or curricular 
area for examination, set oui inequalities perceived to exist within the chosen 
area, planned strategies for the elimination of perceived inequalities, tested 
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these strategies in the classroom and reported to the Project Team. During 
Phase 1 inequality of opportunity was identified by teachers involved in the 
project in relation to the following issues: 

1. broad issues (school management, the single-sex school, home- 
school-community relationships); 

2. curricular issues (access, participation, teacher and parent auitude 
and expectation, pupil self awareness and self perception); 

3. school/classroom management issues (school and classroom 
organisation, discipline, interpersonal relationships); 

4. child development issues (cognitive, emotional and social 
development, subject choice, socialisation patterns, personal 
qualities, personal skills). 

During Phase 2, schools acting individually or in cooperation with other 
schools concentrated on deepening awareness of gender inequality in agreed 
curricular areas. In all instances, corrective action was proposed, planned and 
put to the test in the classroom. Levels of motivation and panicipation were 
high among all concerned (teachers, pupils, management and parents) and the 
project was seen to be both necessary and worthwhile. 

The awareness of primary teachers was raised on the issue of equal 
opponunities. Draft guidelines, resources and a draft inservice module were 
produced and an inservice course of one week's duration was provided 
involving .speakers from the limploynicnt [-quality Agency, the Irish National 
Teachers' Organisation, the Universities of Maynooih and Coleraine, the 
National Parents' Council, the Deparinicnt of lulucation Inspectorate, the 
Project's Research Team, a Researcher and pailicipating schools. Al the end of 
Phase 2, a three day Seminar vva.s attended by members of the Primary 
Inspectorate. Hie project corresponded with oilier projects in fiurope and was 
represented by the Project Team at die ATi:i-: Annual Conference, 1990. ITie 
basic concept of equal opportunities arising from the project is stated as 
follows: 
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girls and boys should have equal access lo all aspects of the 
primary curriculum, equal treainicni in all aspects of their .school 
lives and equality in the provision of opportunity for self- 
development and self-fulfilnieni in the course of their primary 
education. 
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THE EXAMINATION OF EQUAL OPPORTUNITY THROUGH SECOND 
LEVEL GEOGRAPHY TEACHING 

Thomond College of EducauonTerwt Project : Director, R. Moles 
assisted by Claire Lane 



Aims and methods 

The primary aim of this project was to encourage post-primary teachers 
and students to explore equal opportunity issues through the medium of 
geography education. Two major objectives were first, to examine the impact 
on students of integrating feminist resources into their studies, and second, to 
analyse the personal and professional experience of teachers who managed this 
integration process. 

The Junior Certificate geography syllabus provides important 
opportunities for the exploration of equal opportunity issues, and questions on 
recent Leaving Cenificate Fixamination papers indicate that such issues arc to 
be considered important at Senior Cycle also. It was considered appropriate, 
therefore, to approach the exploration of equal opportunity through the medium 
of an action research based curriculum development project. 

A total of 31 teachers participated, from twenty one schools in the Dublin 
and Limerick regions. Schools wciv all post-primary, both single sex and co- 
educational, representing all major .sectors, md in both urban and rural seuings. 
It was possible, therefore, to compare rcspon.scs of .students and teachers in a 
variety of .socio-economic backgrounds. 

In the fir.st year of the proje.-i. a uroiip of six self-selected teachers 
panicipaicd in the development of classroom resource materials concerned with 
aspects of urban, economic and social ideograph The.se were tested in 
schools, and adjusted in the light of resultant feedback. Insci meetings, and 
visits b> Project team members to individual schools, provided teachers with 
information, guidance and .support. 

In the seciHul ;.ear resource materials were disuibuted to thirty one self- 
selected schools. Again In.M'i meetinus and Kisll^ lo individual schools 
provided a flou of information, guidance and support. Teachers were prepared 
m the Use of e\aliiaiion lechniques nicoipoialed into the resource pack. They 
kept detailed records of their siudents responses. Teachers made use of this 
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pack mainly in the context of geography teaching, but also in history, civics and 
religion classes. Evaluation of the success of the project was through the 
medium of interviews with teachers, and through a detailed analysis of students' 
responses within evaluatory exercises. 

Achievements and constraints 

The concept of equal opportunity held by participating teachers was 
found to be in general conservative in relation to the definition initially adopted 
by the Project team. While the team were inclined to view equal opportunity 
as a manifestation of women taking at least as active a part as men in being 
agents of social and environmental change, teachers tended to limit their 
definitions to the avoidance of gender bias in the availability of school subjects, 
and to ensuring that girls were as well qualified as boys to take up employment, 
or to avail of higher education. In addition, initially the Project team 
underestimated the indifference (and downright opposition) to equal 
opportunity issues in the school setting: dialogue with teachers resulted in the 
team reviewing its initial expectation.s, .so as to render them more realistic and 
achievable. 

Also, initial team expectations regarding the classroom skills and 
experience of teachers were found to be in pan unrealistic. The draft resources 
produced by the team involved much student discussion and debate, role play 
and simulation, group and project work, together with teacher administration of 
a wide spectrum of evaluatory techniques which went beyond tests and 
worksheets. Team members found a larger than expected proportion of their 
time being spent in supporting teachers in their experimentation with more 
innovatory leaching and evaluation rp^.^oachcs and techniques. However, this 
time was well spent, as teachers afi'>r*.cu innovation with intelligent enthusiasm, 
and great success. 

Teachers were unanimous in tinding the final draft of resource materials 
useful, but many found that timetable and other constraints prevented them 
from using more than a fraction of the ideas contained within them. Teachers 
were agreed that equal opportunity issues slunild be introduced as early as 
possible in a child's school career, and should be an integral part of education 
throughout the school career, 1 low ever, most teachers expa^ssed the view that 
considerable danger may lie in equal opponunity being viewed as the concern 
of one .subject, or one (especially fenuile) teacher, and a whole school approach 
to tackling these issues was strongly preferred. Teachers were struck by the 
level of indifference or hostility io equal opportunity shown by many 
colleagues and by some male students (specially older students in all male 
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schools). A teacher who was idenrified as the teacher concerned with gender 
issues often felt isolated and alone. 

Most students in co-educational or all female schools reacted favourably 
towards lessons based on resource pack ideas, but some teachers were inclined 
to doubt the sincerity of male students' positive reactions within the classroom, 
and wondered if private reactions outside the classroom might be less positive. 
All teachers believed that some good had come of their students working 
through resource pack ideas: students' awareness of gender issues was 
considered to have been enhanced considerably. Most teachers believed that 
given more teaching time, positive shifts in understanding might reasonably be 
anticipated (except perhaps with regard to some students in all male schools). 

Teachers also found that involvement in the Project allowed them to 
examine equal opportunity issues afresh, and to develop iheir own thinking. 
Many confessed that prior to their involvement they had not considered these 
issues to be important within their leaching. Some male teachers expressed an 
uneasiness with some issues which arose out of classroom discussion: one 
teacher worried that it was inherently inappropriate for him to teach girls about 
equal opportunity. 

Conclusions 

Without considerable suppon. it is dil'ticult for serving teachers to make 
equal opportunity issues iniponant within their teaching. Support may take a 
variety of forms. Preservice and inservice courses on equal opponuniiy are 
required. Further, mutual support through networking is likely to be vital, at 
least for the foreseeable future, leachers involved need to avoid isolation 
within schools by being pans of teams: ec|ual opponunity needs to form part of 
the ethos of the schooL and be addressed by many teachers of many subjects. 
Active suppon by school administration especially principals, was considered 
by teachers to be crucial. Resource materials produced in the course of the 
Project were found to be appropriate within the Irish context, and might be 
expected to be transferable within the \\C context. Rqual opportunity issues 
must be recognised as essentially contentious in nature. Ihis has major 
implications for teachers, as the teaching of contentious issues differs 
qualitatively from what is usually regarded as normal classroom experience. 



PILOT PROGRAMME Or INSBRVICII I- DUCATION FOR TEACHERS ON 
1 HE PROMOTION OE EQUAL EDUCA1 ION OPPORTUNITIES 

The TUl Tenet Project : Coordinaior, Mairin Ganly 
assisted by Grainne O'Flynn, Cyiiihia Fogariy, and Peter MacMenumin 



The Project involved the devdopniLMii and implementation of a pilot 
programme of inservice education t\n groups of teachers from four schools. 
Initially, the project team focused on two of the six areas defined by the ATEE 
(19X7) in their curriculum framework for vwdwr education. These areas were; 

— Sclunilinii ;uul c;nvcr choices. 

— liqual oppununiuc-s in school. 

The encompassing aim ol ilic pro|ecl uas lo icsi the hypothesis that 
in.scrvicc ctlucaiiuii lor teachers wiihm sdiool.s. as part of an action-research 
programme, can el'lcci changes in ihcir aiiiiudcs ;nul praciice.s. In this instance, 
the attitudes and practices ccnrercJ on ihe pnnision of equality of opportunity 
for young females and males in relaiion lo iicccs.s to subject areas and in 
reiaiiun to career choice. 

Four schools were seiccled lo pariicipaic. ihe ha.sis for selection being an 
at'crnpi lu uhiaiii a bruadls icprcscnlaiivc \\\\\ uf school types in the public 
sector: large/sinall: nrhaii/ruial; uUl/ncu: cuiiuiuiniiv school/vocational school. 
The participating schools wcw a l.ujjc urban co-cduc;iiion;il community college 
established in \W2 i School A); a nicdimn si/ed rural co-educational 
conununiiv colk-je csiahlishcd in iwhf, (Sdiool IJ); a large, urban, co> 
s-Hlucaiion.il coniinunii) school cstahlisiK-d in hrs (School C): a small rural. 
CD cducalional vnciiUMial sJioul cs(.ihhsljcd in \\\c 1 9.>()s (Sl hool [)). With 
the cxccpiiuii i)! ihc sm.ill un.il sUionl. Hue. icachcrs Ironi each school 
participated in (he pioiar One u-.k lici honi ilic small school participated. 
The piojcci giou]^ uas com]^.>s,d ui m\ umIc le.iJicis and h)ur female teachers. 

Ihc mndcl n| iMservicc cdiK.niini .uinjiu'vl ini- ihc piuiecl uas a school 
locused model. The inrorminii : miuics o\ diis nuulcl arc as lollous: 

the operational nicJianisnis .nul ncciK of each scliool are taken 
into account m ihc dcsii^n ul ca«. Ii schoul s j^DiJuiinmc; 
— the programme can involve nulivulual icachcis. -roups of icachcrs. 
or a whole sialT as appiojii i.nc: 

the proL!ramnie's acii\ iiics can lake pl.uc on ui oil siic. 
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To initiate and develop the project with the teachers, three seminars were 
held in the Union's Head Office. Meetings were then held in the schools by the 
participating teachers with their colleagues and the project's Research 
Officer/Evaluator. Also each of the four Principals included the Project on the 
agenda for staff meetings because of the perceived importance of involving the 
whole staff in planning for change. 

At the first seminar, the issuer, for research were outlined, and a research 
instrument was devised, which was intended to be used by participants to 
collect information in their own schools. The second seminar focused on the 
collation of research reports from each school and the identification of possible 
areas for change. The final seminar wa.s .spent in drafting guidelines in the 
areas of timetabling and organi.sation, changing teacher attitudes, and parent 
education. 

The main outcomes of the project can be .seen primarily in terms of 
process rather than of product. There has been a demonstrable growth in 
awareness of equality issues among all staff members, and this is accompanied 
by an openness to change and a willingness to iniplenieiit the recommcndatioas 
of the project, e.specially those which relate to the timetabling of "option" 
subjects. A key factor in the.se positive outcomes was the support of Principals 
and Vice-Principals, together with the strong commitment of the participating 
teachers to the aims of the project. An important finding of the project is that 
while .schools can promote greater equal ity through their organisational 
.structures and practices any changes in tlie.se structures must be accompanied 
by a proce.s.s of re-education for teachers, parent.s, pupils and employers. 

The second phase of the project aimed to develop further the initiatives 
of the first pha.se. in relation to: 

— raising awareness of equal opporiunilies i.s.>,ues among teachers in 
public-.sjctor .second-level school.s; 

— promoting non-traiiitional subject vlioices among pupils; 

— assisting .schools to adapt their strueiuies so that males and females 
have equal access to all suhjeci.s on the currieulum; 

— broaden the scope of the programme through increasing the 
number of geographical spread ofseliools involved. 
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In response to the finding of ihc first phase of the project that where 
pupils have an opportunity to sample a variety of "option" subjects for a periou 
in first year, sex-sicrcotyped choices are reduced somewhat, a major focus of 
the second phase was the development ot sampling modules in certain subjects. 

All of the schools which had participated in Phase 1 were involved again 
in Phase 2 of the project. Because of the subject-based nature of this element 
of Phase 2, only two of the original Phase 1 group of teachers were involved in 
this Phase. Working parties were established in four subject areas; Home 
Economics, Mechanical Drawing, Metalwork and Woodwork. A total of 
twelve teachers from ten schools participated in the working parlies. Six new 
schools were introduced to the project at Phase 2 through the.se working parties. 
As in Phase 1 the basis for seleciioii of participating schools was an attempt to 
achieve a broadly n^pre.seniaiive mix of school types in the public sector: 
urban/rural: large/.Miiall; cumnuiiiiiy .schoDl/vDcaiional; and olii/new schools. 
Teachers wlmv selected on ihc basis ot* an expressed interest in equal 
opportunities i.s.sue.s. and a willinuncNs to lunn part of a subject working group. 
Most of the pariii'ipanis liad liiilc or no previous experience in equal 
opportunity work, anil bocau.se of ilie iraJiiional -s[rucnire of the curriculum in 
nuc.f of tlic participaiinii schools some would lia\o had little experience of 
[eachinii classes in which [here were cijual. or jlniosi equal, numbers of males 
and females. 

Since nu^.si ot [he [cachers involved in the wtuking parlies had not been 
uivolved in Phase 1 of ilie project, an iniriuluciorN seminar was held io which 
all of the workiiii; party members were inviieJ. loiielher with a number of the 
participants from Phase I who ajireed lo aci as resource persons to the working 
groups al their lirsi meeiinL!. Special aiieiuion was given at iliis seminar to 
raising awareness of eqiialii) issues. 

Afier ihe iniiial senmuii. ihe woikiug p;niies agreed dales for further 
meciings. and oullined ilieii umk plan, in collaboraiion with the project 
Research Ollicer. (iroups met on a\eiage ihrce times each, and these meetings 
were atiended uhere possible. In a nicinber of ihe project team, in most cases 
the Research Officer. The maierials developed b> the groups were collated by 
the Coordinaior and Research Ollicei. These materials will be piloted in 
project schools, and will be made .i\ailahle m other interested teachers on a 
pilot basis. P'ollowiiig an evaluation n! ilicii use. the materials will he made 
more widely available f(ir use in all public secioi .scIuujIs. Due to unforeseen 
diftieullies, (he work of the Home l-:conomics group was n(ii completed. 'IT.is 
work is being fidlowed up in conjunction wiili Phase ^ of the project and 
niaicrials will be available m this subject before the end oi this school year. 
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In addition to the outcomes from Phase 1 of the project which were 
reinforced in Phase 2. it was found that effective curricukini development 
depends primarily on teacher development which can be accomplished by 
offering teachers the opportunity to take pan in inservice education activities 
which are adequately resourced and supplied by n credible source, [t was also 
found that groups of teachers, working in conjunction with resource persons 
who have expertise in the areas of equal opponunities and/or curriculum, can 
function effectively to devise appropriate classroom materials. 

The third phase of the project aims to di.sscmiiuite the products of Pha.ses 
1 and 2 to all other public sector .second-level schools in Ireland. A summary 
report of Phases 1 and 2 which is in preparation will be made widely available, 
along with the subject materials developed. All education institutions, 
organisations and interests will al.so be forwarded copies of the summary repon. 
Phase 3 will also invoke further examination of the feasibility of producing a 
pilot video on equality of opportunity in education aimed at senior primary 
pupils and their parents. 



Slil.F ANUSLX-ROl.fiS : AN AWARl-NliSS-liNIIANCING 
PROGRAMME l-OR SCI 1001. CiLilDANCI-: CX)L!NSIiLLORS 

Institute of CuidaiKc Coun.sellm.s l'ro|ci.l : Director. A. Dunne. 
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The description of this project in a ua\ reflects its cniplia.si.s on process 
and on its intention to stimulate uroup uork Ivtuccn participant.s so that a fuller 
understanding of .self and .se.\ lolcs can cmici lic. 

Take a group of second level iinulancc coun.scllois. both male and 
female. Give them a room and that .scarcest of resources, time, l-incourage 
them to think, to sliare expe-icnccs. aiul to talk ihrondi kcv issues in their lives 
Make the focus of the proces.s the dinciencc. if anv. it has made to their lives 
that they were born ^vith one set ol sexual appendages rather than another. 
What was It to be brought up male or Icinalc. and liou is it now to be female or 
male — in family, in work, in personal, social, and sexual relation.ships. and in 
institutional religion'' Could such a process influence the professional and 
personal lives ol paiiicipanis? Could n bring them to a ureater understanding 
of how gender discrimination operates m the uorld. especially in schoois-> 
Might It lead them to a desiie to act to challeii-e sonic of those uender-based 
inju.sticcs in their own .scliool.s - These were sonic of the questions that the 
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Institute of Guidance Counsellors sought to answer in its contribution to the 
Tenet EC Project. 



Six female and five male counsellors — representative of all school types 
— met together for seven days of workshops over a three month period. Each 
workshop focused on one or two themes, the major ones being: 

* how sexism hurts both men and women 

* role models from childhood 

* what it is like to be male/female 

* men and women in relationship 

* inequalities in education and work 

* what schools can do 

* owning the male/female within us 

* Church and sexism 

* sexuality and gender. 

These themes were explored through a proces.s of group interaction 
which u.sed a wide variety of lechiiiqucs. The.se iiicluded group discussion, 
role play, an/creative work, leciiires. video inputs, co-coun.selling, and values 
clarification. P;inicipani.s were encouraged lo avoid theoretical discussion and 
gencrali.saiion in favour of exploiaiion and .sharing of personal insights, 
attitudes and feeling.s. 

Outcomes 



The offeciivencs.s of the project wa.s a.s.ses.sed in two ways: 

(a) by an objeelive i|iiesiioiinaire. eoinplcied at the .sian and at 
the end of the project by p iiiieipanis and by a control group 
of noii-pailieipatinj; eoiin.sellor.s: and 

(b) by participants' personal a.sse.ssnient.s written at the end of 
each wi,rk.slu)p day. and at the eoneliisioii of the project. 

The evideiiee of the tiiiestionnaire on lidiicatioiial Attitudes indicates that 
Mgniticani eluiiige did oeeur within the participating group. Compared to the 
eontroi group of non-participating guidance coiin.sellors, the project group 
became signifieantly more aware ofliow .sex diserimination operates in practice 
in schools. The partieipant.s own evaluation of the project suggests that 
involvement in the proces.s wa.s a rewarding and energising experience for each 
indivKliial. With the growth in awaieiie.s.s of gender equality came a strongly 
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expressed desire for action. This was expressed in a number of ways. During 
the three months of the project, individual participants involved themselves in 
equahty-related issues which, while they were not planned outcomes of the 
project, were motivated by involvement in the project. Examples were 
addressing staff meetings on gender issues, reporting to professional colleagues, 
and mvolvement in an equality awareness programme for first year male 
students. At the conclusion of the project the group expressed strong interest 
in funher work together to examine gender issues in their own schools, and to 
fmd ways to initiate and promote change. 

Issues raised by the project 

The power of structured group processes to achieve inservice training 
objectives was tested in this project anil was found to be effective 
Participants' responses suggest that ii would be even iiuire effective if it was set 
m the context of a practical agenda \\n adiieving change within participants' 
school.s. in this case developing a^^areness uouki have a clear and immediate 
focus, and the motivation which re.Milied iVoni ihe persinial explorations of the 
workshops would be pioduciively channellcil. 

The project supports the belief thai ihere is a Irenienilous value in men 
and women together working on ilie issue ol gender ineiiualiiy. liacli sex needs 
time .separately lo explore its iiun partieukir concerns, but the sharing of ideas 
feelings, and experiences is a piiwerful context tor nuitivalinu change. It was 
clear during the course of the project that ihc Aoiiicn involved were far more 
urgent in their exploration of the issues than uerc the men. although they found 
•t involving and interesting, liducatin. men and bovs to accept chanue is a key 
issue, one which seems to control not the speed of chanue but also the 
possibihty o\ tundaniental and permanent change. All chanue is difficult and 
where change requires that difficult choices Iv nuulc as here, nunivation needs 
to be strong. Men have the pouer. uhai reason have thev lo chanue ' Reasons 
may be tound by hearing uonien t.ilk ahoi.i ihei. oun experiences, and bv 
taknig tune to face the damage uhich scMsni dues to men. 

The project report 

The project report otters a detailed description of the project its 
administration and evaluation. It gives detailed, session by session 
descriptions ot the group exercises uhicli llie participants folU)wed during the 
workshops, and suggests a .selection of those experiences which could form the 
core ot an awareness-raising [irogramme for other groups. 
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NOTES 



L This paper is based on :ummaries of the different projects provided by 
the project Directors and the National Coordinator which, with minor 
editorial changes, were processed by Hugh Gash for dissemination of 
information about the work of Tenet in Ireland and the EC, An earlier 
similar paper describing only the first year's work (Phase 1) was 
presented at the Educational Studies Association of Ireland Conference 
in Thomond College of Education, Limerick, in March, 1990. 



Further information on these projects may be obtained by writing to: 

Dr. Sheelagh Drudy, St. Patrick's College. Maynooth, Co, Kildare. 

Dn Hugh Gash, St. Patrick's College Druincondra, Dublin, 9. 

Dr, Kathleen Lynch, Education Dcpaiinient, LJ.C.D., Dublin, 4. 

Mr. P. 6 Lain^huu Department of fuiucaiion. Quay Street, Siigo. 

Dr. Richard Moles, Thomond College i)f l-ducaiion, Plas.sey. Limerick. 

Mn. Mairm Ganly, TUl. 7.^ Orwell Road, Raihgar. Dublin. 6. 

Mr. Arthur Dunne, 3 St. Mar>'s Villas. Droghcda, Co. Louth. 
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